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ADVERTISEMENT. 


JVIosT  of  the  principles  and  reasonings  contained 
in  this  volume  were  published  in  a  work  in  three 
volumes,  called  A  Treatise  of  Human  Nature  ;  a 
work  which  the  author  had  projected  before  he  left 
College,  and  which  he  wrote  and  published  not  long 
after.     But  not  finding  it  successful,  he  was  sensi- 
ble  of  his  error  in  going  to  the  press  too  early,  and 
he  cast  the  whole  anew  in  the  following  pieces  ; 
where  some  negligences  in  his  former  reasoning,  and 
more  in  the  expression,  are,  he  hopes,  corrected. 
Yet  several  writers,  who  have  honoured  the  Author's 
Philosophy  with  answers,  have  taken  care  to  direct 
all  their  batteries  against  that  juvenile  work,  which 
the  Author  never  acknowledged,  and  have  affected 
to  triumph  in  any  advantages  which,  they  imagined, 
they  had  obtained  over  it ;  a  practice  very  contrary 
to  all  rules  of  candour  and  fair-dealing,  and  a  strong 
instance  of  those  polemical  artifices,  which  a  bigot- 
ted  zeal  thinks  itself  authorised  to  employ.     Hence* 
forth  the  author  desires,  that  the  following  Pieces 
may  alone  be  regarded  as  containing  his  philosophi- 
cal sentiments  and  principles. 
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SECTION  I. 


OF  THE  DIFFERENT  SPECIES  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

JVloRAL  philosophy,  or  the  science  of  human  nature,  may 
be  treated  after  two  different  manners ;  each  of  which  has 
its  peculiar  merit,  and  may  contribute  to  the  entertain* 
ment,  instruction  and  reformation  of  mankind.  The  one 
considers  man  chiefly  as  bom  for  action ;  and  as  influen- 
ced ill  his  measures  by  taste  and  sentiment ;  pursuing  one 
object,  and  avoiding  another,  according  to  the  value  which 
these  objects  seem  to  possess,  and  according  to  the  light 
in  which  they  present  themselves.  As  virtue,  of  all  ob- 
jects, is^allowed  to  be  the  most  valuable,  this  species  of 
philosophers  paint  her  in  the  most  amiable  colours ;  bor- 
rowing all  helps  from  poetry  and  eloquence,  and  treating 
their  subject  in  an  easy  and  obvious  manner,  and  such  as 
is  best  fitted  to  please  the  imagination,  and  engage  the 
afiections.  They  select  the  most  striking  observations 
and  instances  from  common  life ;  place  opposite  charac- 
ters in  a  proper  contrast ;  and  alluring  us  into  the  paths 
of  virtue  by  the  views  of  glory  and  happiness,  direct  our 
steps  in  these  paths  by  the  soundest  precepts  and  most 
illustrious  examples.  They  make  us  feel  the  difference 
between  vice  and  virtue ;  they  excite  and  regulate  our 
sentiments ;  and  so  they  can  but  bend  our  hearts  to  the 
love  of  probity  and  true  honour,  they  think  that  they  have 
fully  attained  the  end  of  all  their  labours. 
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The  Other  species  of  philosophers  consider  man  in  the 
light  of  a  reasonable  rather  than  an  active  being,  and  en- 
deavour to  form  his  understanding  more  than  cultivate  his 
manners.    They  regard  human  natute  as  a  subject  of  spe- 
culation ;  and  with  a  narrow  scrutiny  examine  it,  in  order 
to  fuid  those  principles  which  regulate  our  understanding, 
excite  our  sentiments,  and  make  us  approve  or  blame  any 
particular  object,  action,  or  behaviour.     They  think  it  a 
reproach  to  all  literature,  that  philosophy  should  not  yet 
have  fixed,  beyond  controversy,  the  foundation  of  morals, 
reasoning,  and  criticism;   atid  should  for  evet  talk  of 
truth  and  falsehood,  vice  and  vittue,  beauty  and  deformi- 
ty, without  being  able  to  determine  the  source  of  those 
distinctions.     Wliile  they  attempt  this  arduous  tiksk,  they 
are  deterred  by  no  difficulties  ;  but  proceeding  from  par- 
ticular instances  to  general  principles,  they  still  push  on 
their  inquiries  to  principles  more  general,  and  rest  not 
satisfied  till  they  arrive  at  those  original  principles ;  by 
which,  in  every  science,  all  human  curiosity  must  be 
bounded.     Though  their  speculations  seem  abstract,  and 
even  unintelligible  to  common  readers,  they  aim  at  the 
approbation  of  the  learned  and  the  wise;  and  think  them- 
selves sufficiently  compensated  for  the  labour  of  their 
whole  lives,  if  they  can  discover  some  hidden  truths, 
which  may  contribute  to  the  instruction  of  posterity. 

It  is  certain  that  the  easy  and  obvious  philosophy  will 
always,  with  the  generality  of  mankind,  have  the  preference 
above  the  accurate  and  abstruse ;  and  by  many  will  be  re- 
commended, not  only  as  more  agreeable,  but  more  useful, 
than  the  other.  It  enters  more  into  conunon  life ;  moulds 
the  heart  and  affections ;  and,  by  touching  those  principles 
which  actuate  men,  reforms  their  conduct^  and  brings  them 
nearer  to  that  model  of  perfection  which  it  describes.    On 
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the  contrary,  the  abstnise  philosophy,  b^og  founded  on  a 
turn  of  mind,  which  cannot  enter  into  business  and  actioPy 
vanishes  when  the  philosopher  leaves  the  shade  and  comes 
into  open  day  ;  nor  can  its  principles  easily  retain  any  in- 
fluence over  our  conduct  and  behaviour.  The  feelings 
<^  our  heart,  the  agitation  of  our  passions,  the  vehemence 
of  our  affectionsj  dissipate  all  its  conclusions,  and  reduce 
the  profound  philosopher  to  a  mere  plebeian. 

This  also  must  be  confessed,  that  the  most  durable,  as 
well  as  justest  fame,  has  been  acquired  by  the  easy  philo- 
sophy ;  and  that  abstract  reasoners  seem  hitherto  to  have 
enjoyed  only  a  m<Hnentary  reputation^  from  the  caprice  or 
ignorance  of  their  own  age>  but  have  not  been  able  to  sup- 
p^Mt  their  renown  with  more  equitable  posterity.  It  is  easy 
for  a  profound  pfailosopber  to  commit  a  mistake  in  his  sub- 
tile reasonings ;  and  one  mistake  is  the  necessary  parent 
of  another^  while  be  pushes  on  his  consequences,  and  is 
not  deterred  from  unbracing  any  conclusion,  by  its  un- 
usual i^ipearance,  or  its  contradiction  to  popular  opinion. 
But  a  {diilosopher,  who  purposes  only  to  represent  the 
commcm  sense  of  mankind  in  more  beautiful  and  more  en* 
gaging  colours,  if  by  accident  he  &lls  into  error,  goes  no 
fiuther ;  but  renewing  his  appeal  to  common  sens%  and 
the  natural  sentiments  <^  the  mind,  retuf ns  into  the  right 
path,  and  secures  himself  from  any  dangerous  illusions. 
The  £une  of  Cicero  flourishes  at  present;  but  that  of 
Aristotle  is  utterly  decayed.  La  Bruyere  passes  the  seas, 
and  still  maintains  his  reputation ;  but  the  glory  of  Male- 
branche  is  Confined  to  his  own  nation,  and  to  his  own^ 
age.  And  Addison,  perhaps,  will  be  read  with  pleasure, 
when  Locke  shall  be  entirely  forgotten. 

The  mere  philosopher  is  a  character  which  is  common- 
ly but  little  acceptable  in  the  world,  as  being  supposed  to 
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contribute  nothing  either  to  the  advantage  or  pleasure  of 
society,  while  he  lives  remote  from  communication  with 
mankind,  and  is  wrapped  up  in  principles  and  notions 
equally  remote  from  their  comprehension.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  mere  ignorant  is  still  more  despised ;  nor  is  any 
thing  deemed  a  surer  sign  of  an  illiberal  genius,  in  an  age 
and  nation  where  the  sciences  flourish,  than  to  be  entirely 
destitute  of  all  relish  for  those  noble  entertainments.  The 
most  perfect  character  is  supposed  to  lie  between  those 
extremes ;  retaining  an  equal  ability  and  taste  for  books, 
company,  and  business ;  preserving  in  conversation  that 
discernment  and  delicacy  which  arise  from  polite  letters ; 
and,  in  business,  that  probity  and  accuracy  which  are  the 
natural  result  of  a  just  philosophy.  In  order  to  diffuse 
and  cultivate  so  accomplished  a  character,  nothing  can  be 
more  useful  than  compositions  of  the  easy  style  and  man- 
ner, which  draw  not  too  much  from  life,  require  no  deep 
application  or  retreat  to  be  comprehended,  and  send  back 
the  student  among  mankind  full  of  noble  sentiments  and 
wise  precepts,  applicable  to  every  exigence  of  human  life. 
By  means  of  such  compositions,  virtue  becomes  amiable, 
science  agreeable,  company  instructive,  and  retirement 
entertaining. 

Man  is  a  reasonable  being ;  and,  as  such,  receives  from 
science  his  proper  food  and  nourishment :  But  so  narrow 
are  the  bounds  of  human  understanding,  that  little  satis- 
faction can  be  hoped  for  in  this  particular,  either  from  tlie 
extent  or  security  of  his  acquisitions.  Man  is  a  sociable, 
no  less  than  a  reasonable  being :  But  neither  can  he  always 
enjoy  company  agreeable  and  amusing,  or  preserve  the 
proper  relish  for  them.  Man  is  also  an  active  being ;  and, 
from  that  disposition,  as  well  as  from  the  various  necessi- 
ties of  human  life,  must  submit  to  business  and  occupation: 
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But  the  mind  requires  some  relaxation,  and  cannot  always 
suppon  its  bent  to  care  and  industry*  It  seems,  then,  that 
nature  has  pointed  out  a  mixed  kind  of  life  as  most  suitable 
to  the  human  race,  and  secretly  admonished  them  to  allow 
none  of  these  biases  to  draw  too  much,  so  as  to  incapaci- 
tate them  for  other  occupations  and  entertainments.  In- 
dulge your  pas^n  for  science,  says  she,  but  let  your 
science  be  human,  and  such  as  may  have  a  direct  reference 
to  action  and  socie^.  Abstruse  thought  and  profound 
researches  I  prohibit,  and  will  severely  punish,  by  the 
pensive  melancholy  which  they  introduce,  by  the  endless 
uncertainty  in  which  they  involve  you,  and  by  the  cold 
reception  your  pretended  discoveries  shall  meet  with, 
when  communicated-  Be  a  philosopher;  but,  amidst  all 
your  philosophy,  be  still  a  man. 

Were  the  generality  of  mankind  contented  \o  prefer 
the  easy  philosophy  to  the  abstract  and  profound,  without 
throwing  any  blame  or  contempt  on  the  latter,  it  might 
not  be  improper,  perhaps,  to  comply  with  this  general 
opinion,  and  allow  every  man  to  enjoy,  without  opposition, 
his  own  taste  and  sentiment.  But  as  the  matter  is  often 
carried  fieurther,  even  to  the  absolute  rejecting  of  all  pro- 
found reasonings,  or  what  is  commonly  called  metapkyria^ , 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  what  can  reasonably  be 
pleaded  in  their  behalf. 

We  may  begin  with  observing,  that  one  considerable 
advantage  which  results  from  the  accurate  and  abstract 
philosophy,  is  its  subserviency  to  the  easy  and  humane ; 
which,  without  the  former,  can  never  attain  a  sufficient 
degree  of  exactness  in  its  sentiments,  precepts,  or  reason- 
ings. AU  polite  letters  are  nothing  but  pictures  of  human 
life  in  various  attitudes  and  situations,  and  inspire  us  with 
different  sentiments  of  praise  or  blame,  admiration  or  ri«> 
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djcul^  appording  tp  tjbe  qualities  of  the  obdect  which  thejr 
set  before  us.  An  artist  must  be  better  qualified  to  soo* 
oee4  in  this  undertaking*  whot|  besides  a  delicate  taste  and 
a  quick  iqiprehensioDy  possesses  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  internal  fabric,  the  operations  of  the  understanding, 
the  workings  of  the  passions,  and  the  various  species  of 
sentiment  which  discriminate  vice  and  Tirtue.  How  pain- 
ful soever  this  inward  search  or  inquiry  may  appear,  it  be- 
omies  in  some  measure  requisite  to  those  who  would  de- 
scribe with  success  the  obvious  and  outward  appearances 
of  life  and  manners.  The  uiatomist  presents  to  the  eye 
th^  most  hideous  and  disagreeable  objects,  but  his  science 
19  useful  to  the  painter  in  delineating  even  a  Venus  or  an 
Vclen.  While  the  latter  emplcqrs  all  the  richest  colours 
of  his  art,  and  gives  his  figures  the  most  graceful  and  en- 
gpkging  airs,  he  must  still  carry  his  attention  to  the  inward 
structure  of  the  human  body,  the  position  oi  the  muscles, 
the  fitbrip  of  the  bones,  and  the  use  and  figure  of  every 
piurt  w  org9^  Accuracy  is,  in  every  case,  advantageous 
tp  beauty,  and  just  reasoning  to  delicate  sentiment  Ip 
vein  would  we  exait  the  one  by  depreciating  the  other. 

Besides,  we  may  observe,  in  every  art  or  profession, 
even  those  which  most  concern  life  or  action,  that  a  spirit 
of  accuracy,  however  acquired,  carries  all  of  them  nearer 
their  perfection,  and  renders  them  more  subservient  to  the 
interests  of  society.  And  though  a  philosopher  may  live 
remote  from  business,  the  genius  of  philosophy,  if  cftrefully 
cultivated  by  several^must  gradually  diffuse  itself  through* 
<H|t  the  whole  society,  and  bestow  a  similar  correctness  on 
every  art  or  calling.  The  politician  will  acquire  greater 
foresight  and  subtilty  in  the  subdividing  and  balancing  of 
power ;  the  lawyer  more  method  and  finer  principles  in 
htf  reasonings ;  and  the  general  more  regularity  in  his 
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discipline  and  more  caution  in  Uis  plap^  ap4  op^ratJDQs* 
The  stability  of  modem  governments  above  the  anci^tf 
and  the  accuracy  of  modem  philosophy,  have  improvedf 
and  probably  will  still  improve  by  similar  gradations. 

Were  there  no  advai)tage  to  be  reaped  from  thes^  stu* 
dies  beyond  the  gratification  of  an  innocent  c^ripsity,  y^ 
ooght  not  even  this  to  be  despised,  as  being  an  accession 
to  those  few  safe  and  harmless  pleasures  which  aire  bestow- 
ed on  the  hnman  race.  The  sweetest  and  most  inc^fen-* 
sive  path  of  life  leads  through  the  avenues  <^  science  and 
learning;  and  whoever  can^'-either  remove  any  obstruc- 
tions in  this  way,  pr  open  up  a^y  new  prospect,  ought  9p 
fiu*  to  be  esteemed  a  benefactor  to  mwkipd.  ^nd  thoqgh 
tliese  researches  may  appear  painful  and  fintigulng,  it  19 
with  some  minds  as  with  soii^e  bodl^  which  being  e|i- 
dowed  with  vigorous  and  4prf d  health,  require  severe  ewr- 
ercise^  and  reap  a  pleasure  from  what,  to  the  generality 
of  mankind,  may  seem  bfirdenspme  aqd  laborious.  Ob- 
scurity, indeed,  is  painful  to  the  mind  as  well  as  to  the 
eye ;  but,  to  bring  light  from  ob^curi^,  by  whatever  la- 
bour, must  needs  be  delightful  ^nd  rejoicing. 

But  this  obscurity,  in  the  prq^und  and  abstract  phi- 
losc^hy,  is  objected  to,  not  oplyas  pfunful  and  fatiguing, 
but  as  the  inevitable  source  of  uncertainty  and  error. 
Here,  indeed,  lies  the  justest  and  most  plausible  Ql^ectioa 
against  a  considerable  piM^  of  m^tuphysics,  that  they  are 
not  properly  a  science,  but  arise,  either  from  the  fruitless 
efforts  of  human  vanity,  which  would  penetrate  into  sub- 
jects utterly  inaccessible  to  the  understanding,  or  from 
the  crafl  of  popular  superstitions,  which,  being  unable  to 
defend  themselves  aa  fair  ground,  raise  these  entangling 
brambles  to  cover  and  protect  their  weakness.  Chased 
from  the  open  country,  these  robbers  fly  into  the  forest. 
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tmd  lie  in  wait  to  break  in  upon  every  unguarded  avenue 
of  the  mind,  and  overwhelm  it  with  religious  fears  and 
prejudices.  The  stoutest  antagonist,  if  he  remit  his  watch 
a  moment,  is  oppressed ;  and  many,  through  cowardice 
and  folly,  open  the  gates  to  the  enemies,  and  willingly 
receive  them  with  reverence  and  submission  as  their  le- 
gal sovereigns. 

But  is  this  a  sufficient  reason  why  philosophers  should 
desist  from  such  researches,  and  leave  superstition  still  in 
possession  of  her  retreat  ?  Is  it  not  proper  to  draw  an  op- 
posite conclusion,  and  perceive  the  necessity  of  carrying 
the  war  mto  the  most  secret  recesses  of  the  enemy  ?  In 
vain  do  we  hope,  that  men,  from  frequent  disappointment, 
will  at  last  abandon  such  airy  sciences,  and  discover  the 
prc^r  province  of  human  reason ;  for,  besides  that  many 
persons  find  too  sensible  an  interest  in  perpetually  recall- 
ing such  topics,  besides  this,  I  say,  the  motive  of  blind 
despair  can  never  reasonably  have  place  in  the  sciences ; 
since,  however  unsuccessful  former  attempts  may  have  pro- 
ved, there  is  still  room  to  hope,  that  the  industry,  good 
fortune,  or  improved  sagacity  of  succeeding  generations, 
may  reach  discoveries  unknown  to  former  ages.  Each 
adventurous  genius  will  still  leap  at  the  arduous  prize, 
and  find  himself  stimulated,  rather  than  discouraged,  by 
the  failures  of  his  predecessors;  while  he  hopes  that  the 
glory  of  achieving  so  hard  an  adventure  is  reserved  for 
him  alone.  The  only  method  of  freeing  learning  at  once 
firom  these  abstruse  questions,  is  to  inquire  seriously  into 
the  nature  of  human  understanding,  and  show,  from  an 
exact  analysis  of  its  powers  and  capacity,  that  it  is  by  no 
means  fitted  for  such  remote  and  abstruse  subjects.  We 
must  submit  to  this  fatigue,  in  order  to  live  at  ease  ever 
after ;  and  must  cultivate  true  metaphysics  with  some  care^ 
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in  order  to  destroy  the  false  and  adulterated.  Indolence, 
which  to  some  persons  affords  a  safeguard  against  this  de- 
ceitful philosophy,  is,  with  others,  overbalanced  by  curio- 
sity ;  and  despair,  which  at  some  moments  prevails,  may 
give  place  afterwards  to  sanguine  hopes  and  expectations. 
Accurate  and  just  reasoning  is  the  only  catholic  remedy 
fitted  for  all  persons  and  all  dispositions,  and  is  alone  able 
to  subvert  that  abstruse  philosophy  and  metaphysical  jar- 
gon, which,  being  mixed  up  with  popular  superstition, 
renders  it  in  a  manner  impenetrable  to  careless  reasoners, 
and  gives  it  the  air  of  science  and  wisdom. 

Besides  this  advantage  of  rejecting,  after  deliberate  in- 
quiry, the  most  uncertain  and  disagreeable  part  of  learn- 
ing, there  are  many  positive  advantages,  which  result  from 
an  accurate  scrutiny  into  the  powers  and  faculties  of  hu- 
man nature.  It  is  remarkable,  concerning  the  operations 
of  the  mind,  that  though  most  intimately  present  to  us,  yet, 
whenever  they  become  the  object  of  reflection,  they  seem 
involved  in  obscurity ;  nor  can  the  eye  readily  find  those 
lines  and  boundaries  which  discriminate  and  distinguish 
them.  The  objects  are  too  fine  to  remain  long  in  the  same 
aspect  or  situation ;  and  must  be  apprehended  in  an  in- 
stant, by  a  superior  penetration,  derived  from  nature,  and 
improved  by  habit  and  reflection.  It  becomes,  therefore, 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  science,  barely  to  know  the  dif- 
ferent operations  of  the  mind,  to  separate  them  from  each 
other,  to  class  them  under  their  proper  heads,  and  to  cor- 
rect all  that  seeming  disorder,  in  which  they  lie  involved^ 
when  made  the  object  of  reflection  and  inquiry.  This  task 
of  ordering  and  distinguishing,  which  has  no  merit,  when 
performed  with  regard  to  external  bodies,  the  objects  of 
our  senses,  rises  in  its  value,  when  directed  towards  the 
operations  of  the  mind,  in  proportion  to  the  difliculty  and 
labour  which  we  meet  with  in  performing  it.     And  if  w^ 
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caQ  go  no  tardier  than  this  mental  geography^  or  delinea- 
tioo,  of  the  distinct  parts  and  powers  of  the  mind,  it  is  at 
least  a  sutisfieurtioii  to  go  so  far ;  and  tlie  more  obvious 
this  science  may  appear,  (and  it  is  by  no  means  obvious,) 
the  more  contemptible  still  must  the  ignorance  of  it  be  es- 
teemed, in  all  pretenders  to  learning  and  philosophy. 

Nor  can  there  remain  any  suspicion,  that  this  science  is 
uncertain  and  chimerical ;  unless  we  should  entertain  such 
a  scepticism  as  is  entirely  subversive  of  all  speculation,  and 
even  action.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  mind  is  en* 
dowed  with  several  powers  and  faculties,  that  these  powers 
are  distinct  from  each  other,  that  what  is  really  distinct 
to  the  inunediate  perception  may  be  distinguished  by  re- 
flection ;  and  consequently,  that  there  is  a  truth  and  false- 
hood in  all  propositions  on  this  subject,  and  a  truth  and 
fisdsehood  which  lie  not  beyond  the  compass  of  human  un- 
dersttoding.  There  are  many  obvious  distinctions  of  this 
kind,  such  as  those  between  the  will  and  understanding, 
the  imagination  and  passions,  which  fall  within  the  com- 
prehension of  every  human  creature ;  and  the  finer  and 
more  philosophical  distinctions  are  no  less  real  and  cer- 
tain, though  more  difficult  to  be  comprehended.  Some 
instances,  especially  late  ones,  of  success  in  these  inqui- 
ries, may  give  us  a  juster  notion  of  the  certainQr  and  soli- 
dity of  this  branch  of  learning.  And  shall  we  esteem  it 
worthy  the  labour  of  a  philosopher  to  give  us  a  true  sys- 
tem of  die  planets,  and  adjust  the  position  and  order  of 
those  remote  bodies;  while  we  afiect  to  overlook  those 
who^  with  so  much  success,  delineate  the  parts  of  the 
mind,  in  which  we  are  so  intimately  concerned  ? 

But  may  we  not  hcqie,  that  philosophy,  if  cultivated 
with  care,  and  encouraged  by  the  attendon  of  the  public, 
may  carry  its  researches  still  farther,  and  discover  at  least, 
in  some  degree,  the  secret  springs  and  principles  by  which 
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the  homfln  maid  is  actuated  in  its  operation  ?  Astrono- 
mers had  king  contented  themselves  with  proring^  from 
die  phenomena,  the  true  motions,  order,  and  magnitude 
of  the  hearenly  faodids;  till  a  {dulcMfdier,  at  last,  arose, 
who  Meau^  ftmn  the  h^ipiest  reasoning  to  hare  fdso  de- 
termiiied  the  lairs  imd  forces,  by  which  the  rerolntions  of 
the  pfaaets  are  gotemed  and  directed.  The  ]ike  has  been 
pertbilned  with  r^ard  to  other  paits  of  nature.  And 
dien^  is  no  reiaoik  tb  deslpair  of  equfil  sncoess  in  our  in- 
4|UMies  tanoamag  the  mental  powers  and  ecoiiomy,  if  pro- 
mcMtd  With  eqUiil  capacity  and  c^utitai  It  is  iHt>bable, 
that  Me  dperttioil  and  piittc^e  of  the  mind  depends  on 
iiioclier ;  whidl,  i^ain^  IMy  We  resolved  into  ode  more 
gtiiii^al  and  mrfvfrfsal ;  And  how  flnr  these  researches  may 
poasiUy  be  eaifried,  it  will  be  difficult  (or  Us,  befbre,  or  even 
after,  a  careful  trial,  exactly  to  determine.  This  is  cer- 
tain, that  attedi^  dT  this  kkid  are  every  day  made  even 
by  those  who  pliilosophi2eth€S  most  n^ligently:  And  no- 
thing eHh  be  Inore  requisite  than  to  ^iter  upon  the  enter- 
prise wi€k  thorough  care  and  attention ;  that,  if  it  lie  with- 
in the  iMNttfMlis  of  human  understanding  it  may  at  last  be 
hapfnly  achieved ;  if  not,  it  may,  however,  be  rejected 
with  aoBse  eonfidence  and  security.  This  last  conclusion, 
sardy5  IS  uot  d^dt^riile ;  nor  ought  it  to  be  embraced  too 
rashly.  Fot  how  lUuch  must  We  diminish  irom  the  beau- 
ty and  value  of  tids  spt^es  of  philosophy,  upon  such  a  sup- 
positiott^  Moralists  have  hitherto  beeti  accustomed,  when 
diey  considered  the  vast  multitude  and  diversity  of  those 
actions  that  elccite  our  approbation  or  dislike,  to  search 
for  some  common  principle,  on  wliich  this  variety  of  sen- 
tkn^its  might  depoid.  And  though  they  have  sometimes 
carried  the  matter  too  far,  by  their  passion  for  some  one 
general  principle;  it  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that 
they  are  excusable  in  expecting  to  find  some  general  prin- 
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ciples,  into  which  all  the  vices  and  virtues  were  justly  to 
be  resolved.  The  like  has  been  the  endeavour  of  critics, 
logicians,  and  even  politicians  :  Nor  have  their  attempts 
been  wholly  unsuccessful ;  though  perhaps  longer  time, 
greater  accuracy,  and  more  ardent  application,  may  bring 
these  sciences  still  nearer  their  perfection.  To  throw  up 
at  once  all  pretensions  of  this  kind,  may  justly  be  deemed 
more  rash,  precipitate,  and  dogmatical,  than  even  the  bold- 
est and  most  affirmative  philosophy,  that  has  ever  attempts 
ed  to  impose  its  crude  dictates  and  principles  on  mankind. 

What  thongh  these  reasonings  concerning  human  na- 
ture seem  abstract,  and  of  difficult  comprehension,  this 
affords  no  presumption  of  their  falsehood*  On  the  con- 
trary, it  seems  impossible,  that  what  has  hitherto  escaped 
so  many  wise  and  profound  philosophers,  can  be  very  ob- 
vious and  easy.  And  whatever  pains  these  researches  may 
cost  us,  we  may  think  ourselves  sufficiently  rewarded,  not 
only  in  point  of  profit  but  of  pleasure,  if,  by  that  means, 
we  can  make  any  addition  to  our  stock  of  knowledge,  in 
subjects  of  such  unspeakable  importance. 

But  as,  after  all,  the  abstractedness  of  these  speculations 
is  no  recommendation,  but  rather  a  disadvantage  to  them, 
and  as  this  difficulty  may  perhaps  be  surmounted  by  care 
and  art,  and  the  avoiding  of  all  unnecessary  detail,  we 
have,  in  the  following  inquiry,  attempted  to  throw  some 
light  upon  subjects,  from  which  uncertainty  has  hitherto 
deterred  the  wise,  and  obscurity  the  ignorant  Happy,  if 
we  can  unite  the  boundaries  of  the  diffisrent  species  of  phi- 
losophy, by  reconciling  profound  inquiry  with  clearness, 
and  truth  with  novelty  I  And  still  more  happy,  if  reason- 
ing in  this  easy  manner,  we  can  undermine  the  founda- 
tions of  an  abstruse  philosophy,  which  seems  to  have  hi- 
therto served  only  as  a  shelter  to  superstition,  and  a  cover 
to  absurdity  and  error  ! 
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Jb^vEBT  one  wiH  readily  allow,  that  there  is  a  considerable 
diBtreDce  between  the  perceptions  of  the  mind,  when  a 
man  feels  the  pain  of  excessive  heat,  or  the  pleasure  of 
moderate  warmth ;  and  when  he  afterwards  recalls  to  bis 
memofj  this  sensation,  or  anticipates  it  by  his  imagina- 
tkm.  These  faculties  may  mimic  or  copy  the  perceptions 
of  the  soises ;  but  they  never  can  entirely  reach  the  force 
and  viraciQr  <^  the  original  sentiment.  The  utmost  we 
say  of  them,  even  when  they  operate  with  greatest  vigour, 
is,  that  they  represent  their  object  in  so  lively  a  manner, 
that  we  could  almosi  say  we  feel  or  see  it :  But,  except 
the  mind  be  disordered  by  disease  or  madness,  they  ne- 
ver can  aniye  at  such  a  pitch  of  vivacity,  as  to  render 
these  perceptions  altogether  undistinguishable.  All  the 
ccdours  of  poetry,  however  splendid,  can  never  paint  na- 
tural obgects  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  description 
be  taken  for  a  real  landsci^.  The  most  lively  thought 
is  still  inferior  to  the  dullest  sensation. 

We  may  observe  a  like  distinction  to  run  through  all 
the  other  perceptions  of  the  mind.  A  man  in  a  fit  of  an- 
ger is  actuated  in  a  very  different  manner  from  one  who 
only  thinks  of  that  emotion.  If  you  tell  me,  that  any  person 
is  in  love,  I  easily  understand  your  meaning,  and  form  a 
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just  conception  of  his  situation;  but  never  can  mistake  that 
conception  for  the  real  disorders  and  agitations  of  the  pas- 
sion. When  we  reflect  on  our  past  sentiments  and  affec- 
tions, our  thought  is  a  filithfiil  mirror,  and  copies  its  ob- 
jects truly ;  but  the  colours  which  it  employs  are  faint  and 
dull,  in  comparison  of  those  in  which  our  original  percep- 
tions were  clothed.  It  requires  no  nice  discernment  or  me- 
taphysical head  to  mark  the  distinction  between  them. 

Here,  therefore,  we  may  divide  all  the  perceptions  of  the 
mind  into  two  classes  or  species,  which  are  distinguished 
by  their  different  degrc*^  offeree  itDd  vlvadty.  The  lets 
forcible  and  lively  ore  commonly  dettottuMted  THoUoiits 
br  IttEAS.  The  othet  species  jftat  a  natti^  hi  oiir  Imguage 
and  in  most  others ;  I  suppose^  bedHUse  it  Wn^  tioi  reqtii- 
site  for  any^  but  philosophical  purposes,  to  nmk  thetd  im- 
der  a  general  term  or  appdlation.  Let  us,  therefore,  dse 
a  little  freedom,  aUd  call  them  IMphe^ioHb  ;  emirfoykig 
that  word  in  a  sense  somewhat  difletent  from  the  usual. 
By  the  term  Apiprfi^fen,  then,  I  mean  all  our  more  lively 
perceptions,  when  we  hear,  of  see,  or  fed,  or  love,  6t  hate, 
or  desire,  oi-  wilL  And  impressions  ire  distinguished 
from  ideas,  whidh  are  the  less  lively  perceptions^  of  whidi 
we  are  conscious,  when  we  reflet  on  any  of  these  sensii* 
tions  or  movements  above  metltiohed. 

Nothing,  at  first  view,  majr  seem  more  linbounded  than 
the  thought  of  man ;  which  not  mdy  escapes  all  hiBiilm 
power  and  authority,  but  is  not  evtti  restrained  within  the 
limits  of  nature  and  reality.  Td  foitn  lilonMers,  and  join 
incongruous  shapes  and  appeilrances,  c6sts  the  imagination 
no  more  trouble  tiian  to  conceive  the  iMst  natural  and  ib- 
miliar  objects.  And  while  the  body  is  cdnined  to  one  pla- 
net, along  which  it  creeps  with  pain  and  difficulty,  the 
thought  can  in  an  instant  transport  ils  into  the  most  dit- 
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taut  regkms  of  the  imiTerse ;  or  even  beyond  the  universe, 
into  the  anboalided  chaos,  where  nature  is  supposed  to  li^ 
in  total  eon(iisi<Mi.  What  never  was  seen  or  heard  o^  may 
yet  be  conpeired ;  nor  is  any  thing  beyond  the  power  of 
Chooght,  except  what  implies  an  absolute  contradiction. 

But  tboiigh  our  thought  seems  to  possess  this  onbouiul- 
td  liberty,  we  shall  find,  upon  a  nearer  examination,  tfilat 
it  is  really  confined  within  very  narrow  limits,  and  that  all 
Aia  creative  power  of  the  mind  amounts  to  no  more  than 
the  faculty  of  compounding,  transposing,  augmenting,  or 
diminishing  the  materials  afforded  us  by  the  senses  and  ex-* 
perience.  When  we  think  of  a  golden  mountain,  we  ofily 
join  two'  consbtent  ideas,  ffoM  and  tnouniain,  with  which 
we  were  ibrmerly  acquainted.  A  virtuous  horse  we  can 
conceive ;  because,  from  our  own  feeling,  we  can  conceive 
virtue ;  and  this  we  may  unite  to  the  figure  and  shape  of 
m  horse,  which  is  an  animal  familiar  to  us.  Jn  short,  al} 
Ae  materials  of  thinking  are  derived  either  from  our  out- 
ward or  inward  sentiment :  The  mixture  and  composition 
of  these  belongs  alone  to  the  mind  and  will :  Or,  to  ex* 
press  myself  in  philosophical  language,  all  our  ideas  of 
more  feeble  perceptions  are  copies  of  our  impressions  or 
more  lively  ones. 

To  prove  this,  the  two  following  argqments  will,  I  hope^ 
be  sufficient.  JFfr^  When  we  analyse  our  thoughts  or 
ideas,  however  compounded  or  sublime,  we  always  find 
that  they  resolve  themselves  into  such  simple  ideas  as  were 
copied  from  a  precedent  feeling  or  sentiment  Even  those 
ideas,  which,  at  first  view,  seem  the  most  wide  of  this  ori- 
gin, are  found,  upon  a  nearer  scrutiny,  to  be  derived  from 
it  The  idea  of  Ood,  as  meaning  an  infinitely  intelligent, 
wise,  and  good  Beings  arises  from  reflecting  on  the  opera- 
tions of  our  own  mind,  and  augmenting,  without  Kmit^ 
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those  qualities  of  goodness  and  wisdonu     We  may  prose- 
cute this  inquiry  to  what  length  we  please ;  where  we  shall 
always  find^  that  every  idea  which  we  examine  iscofHed 
'from  a  similar  impression.     Those  who  would  assert,  that 

m 

this  position  is  not  ttniversally  true,  nor  without  exceptioti, 
have  only  one,  and  that  an  easy,  method  of  refutii^  it ;  by 
producing  that  idea,  which,  in  their  opinion,,  is  not  derived 
from  this  source.  It  will  then  be  incumbent  on  us,  if  we 
would,  maintain  our  doctrine,  to  produce  the  impression  or 
lively  perception  which  corresponds  to  it. 
.  Secondlpi  If  it  happen,  from  a  defect  of  the  organ,  that 
a  man  is  not  susceptible  of  any  species  of  sensation,  wc  al- 
ways find  that  he  is  as  little  susceptible  of  the  correspon- 
dent ideas.  A  blind  man  can  form  no  notion  of  colours ; 
a  deaf  man  of  sounds.  Restore  either  of  them  that  sense 
in  which  he  is  deficient ;  by  opening  this  new  inlet  for  his 
tensations,  you  also  open  an  inlet  for  the  ideas ;  and  he 
finds  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  these  objects.  The  case 
is  the  same,  if  the  object  prqper  for  exciting  any  sensation 
has  never  been  applied  to  the  organ.  A  Laplander  or  Ne- 
gro has  no  notion  of  the  relish  of  wine.  And  though  there 
are  few  or  no  instances  of  a  like  deficiency  in  the  mind, 
where  a  person  has  never  felt,  or  is  wholly  incapable  of  a 
sentiment  or  passion  that  belongs  to  his  q^ecies,  yet  we  find 
the  same  observation  to  take  place  in  a  less  degree.  A 
man  of  mild  manners  can  form  no  idea  of  inveterate  re- 
venge or  cruelty ;  nor  can  a  selfish  heart  easily  conceive 
the  heights  of  friendship  and  generosity.  It  is  readily  al- 
lowed, that  other  beings  may  possess  many  senses  of  which 
we  can  have  no  conception ;  because  the  ideas  of  them  have 
never  been  introduced  to  us,  in  the  only  manner  by  which 
im  idea  can  have  access  to  the  mind,  to  wit,  by  the  actual 
feeling  and  sensation. 
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.  Hkm  i8»  iKMrefer,  one  ccmtradidory  (dieiiCMneiibii^ 
wliich  may  prove^  that  it  is  not  absolutely  impossible  for 
to  arisen  independent  of  theil*  correspondent  in^res- 
I  bdieve  it  will  readily  be  allowed,  th^t  tbe  severtdi 
ideas  of  coloor,  which  enter  by  the  eye,  or  those 
of  aoondy.  idbidi  are  conveyed  by  the  ear,  are  really  dif- 
faecnt  fiiom  eadi  other,  though,  at  the  same  time,  resent 
faiing.  Now,  if  this  be  true  of  different  colouts,  it  muti 
be  lio  less  so  of  the  different  shades  of  the  same  bolqiff} 
eadi  diade  produces  a  distinct  idea,  ini^petid^nt  of 
rest.  For  if  this  should  be  denied,  it  is  possible^'l^ 
the  coiitinnai  gradation  of  shades,  to  run  a  colour  isftea^ 
tUdj  into  what  is  most  remote  from  it ;  and  if  you  will  not 
aBow  any  of  the  means  to  be  different,  you  canuot,'With^ 
oai  abnidiiy^  deny  the  extremes  to  be  the  same*  Sup^ 
poe^  thefefiiie,  a  person  to  hare  enjoyed  his  sight  fcnr 
tlurty'yean^  and  to  have  become  perfectly  acquainted  with 
uiam^  of  all  kinds,  except  one  particular,  shade  of  blne^ 
§a^  JmrtrnfTj  which  it  never  has  be^i  his  fortune  to  meet 
wkh,i  let  all  the  different  shades  of  that  colour^i  acept 
diat  mof^  cae,  he  placed  before  him,  descending  gn^ 
daaDyfiroaa  the  deepest  to  the  lightest,  it  is  plam,*th||t  he 
will  poceive  a  blank  where  that  shade  is  wanting,  and 
wiD.  be  sensible  that  there  is  a  greater  distance  in  t}iat 
place  between  the  contiguous  colours  than  in  any^itheiv 
Now  I  ask,  whether  it  be  possible  for  him,  from  his  own 
imaginsfioD,  to  supply  this  deficiency,  and  raise  up  to  him- 
adf  the  idea  oi  that  particular  shade,  though  it  had  never 
been  conveyed  to  him  by  his  senses  ?  I  believe  there  are 
few  bat  will  be  of  opinion  that  he  can ;  and  this  m^y 
serve  as  a  proof,  that  the  simple  ideas  are  not  always,  in 
every  instance,  derived  from  the  correspondent  impres- 
sions, though  this  instance  is  so  singular,  that  it  is  scarce- 
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ly  woitb  oiur  obaervingf  and  does  not  merits  that  for  it 
tiaoQ  we  should  alter  our  general  rnaziiD. 

Here^  therefore^  is  a  propoaitionf  which  not  only  seems 
in  itself  simple  and  intelligihle»  but  if  a  proper  use  were 
made  of  it,  might  render  every  dispute  equally  intelligibl% 
and  banish  all  that  jargon  whidi  has  so  long  taken  poa« 
session  of  metaphysical  reasonings^  and  drawn  disgrace 
iq^n  them.  All  ideas»  especially  abstract  ones,  are  natn* 
faUy  faint  and  obscure.  The  mind  has  but  a  slender  hold 
of  them.  They  are  apt  to  be  confounded  with  other  r^ 
sembling  ideas ;  and  when  we  have  often  en^loyed  any 
temiy  though  without  a  distinct  meaning  we  are  apt  to 
imagine  it  has  a  determinate  idea  annexed  to  it  On  the 
oontrary^  all  impressions,  that  is^  all  sensations  either  out* 
ward  or  inward»  are  strong  and  yivid.  The  limits  between 
them  are  more  exactly  determined ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  fidl 
into  any  error  or  mistake  with  r^;ard  to  them.  When 
we  entertain^  therefore^  any  suspicion  that  a  philosophical 
term  iaenq^layed  without  any  meaning  or  idea^  (aa  is  but 
too  freqpient^)  we  need  but  inquire^  from  wkai  imi\i\mkm 
ig  ikat  mfpomi  idm  deriwedf  And  if  it  be  impossibk  to 
aaa^  any»  thb  will  worre  to  confirm  our  sospidon.  Bf 
bringing  ideas  into  so  dear  a  lif^t,  we  may  reasonably 
hope  to  remoTe  all  dispute,  which  may  arise  concerning 
their  nature  and  reality  *. 


•  te  Nots  [A.] 
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JIt  is  €Tidettt)  that  there  is  a  principle  of  connection  be^ 
twaen  the  different  thoughts  or  id^as  of  the  mind^  and 
that^  in  their  appearance  to  the  memory  or  imagination^ 
ihey  introduoe  each  other  with  a  certain  degree  of  method 
and  regalarity.  In  our  more  serious  thinking  or  distourse^ 
this  is  so  observable!  that  any  particular  thought,  ^hidi 
breaks  in  up<m  the  regular  tract  or  chain  of  ideas,  is  im^ 
mediately  remarked  and  rejected.  And  even  in  our  wild^ 
est  and  most  ¥randering  reveries,  nay,  in  our  very  dreams^ 
we  shall  find,  if  we  reflect,  that  the  imagination  ran  not 
altogether  at  adventures,  but  that  there  was  still  a  con^' 
nec;tion  upheld  among  the  different  ideas  which  succeeded 
egck  other.  Were  the  loosest  and  freest  conversation  to 
be  transcribed,  there  would  immediately  be  observed  some- 
thing which  connected  it  in  all  its  transitions.  Or  where 
this  is  wanting,  the  person  who  broke  the  thread  of  dis- 
course might  still  inform  you,  that  there  had  secretly  re- 
volved in  his  mind  a  succession  of  thought,  which  had  gra- 
dually  led  him  from  the  subject  of  conversation.  Among 
different  languages,  even  where  we  cannot  suspect  the 
least  connection  or  communication,  it  is  found,  that  the 
words  expressive  of  ideas  the  most  compounded,  do  yet 
nearly  correspond  to  each  other ;  a  certain  proof  that  the 
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simple  ideas  comprehended  in  the  compound  ones  were 
bound  together  by  some  universal  principle,  which  had 
an  equal  ii^uence  on  all  mankind. 

Though  it  be  too  obvious  to  escape  observation,  that 
different  ideas  are  connected  together,  I  do  not  find  that 
any  philosopher  has  attempted  to  enumerate  or  class  all 
the  principles  of  association,  a  subject,  however,  that 
seems  worthy  of  curiosity.  To  me  there  appear  to  be  on* 
ly  three  principles  of  connection  among  ideas,  namely,  .Be- 
^emblancey  ContigMiyih  time  or  place,  and  Cause  or  EffecL 

That  these  principles  serve  to  connect  ideas  will  not,  I 
believe,  be  much  doubted.  A  picture  naturally  leads  our 
thoughts  to  the  original  *•  The  mention  of  one  apart- 
jDoit  in  a  building  naturally  introduces  an  inquiry  or  dis- 
course concerning  Che  others  ^ ;  and  if  we  think  of  a 
around,  we  can  scarody  forbear  reflecting  on  the  pain 
which  follows  it  ^  But  that  this  enumeration  is  complete^ 
•and  that  there  are  no  other  princqiles  of  association  ex- 
•cept  these,  may  be  difficult  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  reader,  or  even  to  a  man's  own  satisfaction.  All  we 
•can  do,  in  such  cases,  is  to  run  over  several  instances, 
•and  examine  carefully  the  principle  which  binds  the  dil^ 
ferent  thoughts  to  each  other,  never  stopping  till  we  ren^ 
•der  the  principle  as  general  as  possible^*  The  more  in* 
-stances  we  examine,  and  the  more  care  we  employ,  the 
more  assurance  shall  we  acquire,  that  the  enumeration 
which  we  form  from  the  whole  b  complete  and  entire^ 

•  Bfwmblinct.  ^  Contiguity.  •  Omm  and  Ellcctv 

*  For  inttance,  Contrast  or  Cootrarictj,  ia  ako  a  coonactioo  among 
kmt  it  may  perhaps  be  coniiderad  as  a  mixture  of  Cmuatipm  and 
Umot.  Where  two  objects  are  contrary,  the  one  destroys  the  other ;  that  'u^ 
the  cause  of  its  annihiUaion,  and  the  idea  of  the  annihilation  of  an  object^ 
impSes  the  idea  of  its  former  existence. 
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nix  the  objects  of  human  reason  or  inquiry  may  natural- 
1j  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  to  wit,  BdaHom  ofldeasj  and 
MtaUars  iffFacL  Of  the  first  kind  are  the  sciences  of  Creo- 
'setry,  Algebrsj  and  Arithmetic ;  and  in  short  every  afr 
finnaticHi  which  is  either  intuitively  or  demonstratively 
ceitain.  T%ai  Ae  square  of  tke  kgpGihemise  is  equal  io  ihe 
uguare  eftkt  two  sidesy  is  a  preposition  which  expresses  a 
Telatioa  between  these  figures.  That  three  times  fioe  is  e- 
qpsaitoAt  hatftfihirtgj  expresses  a  relation  between  these 
nmnbers.  Propositions  of  this  kind  are  discoverable  by 
the  mere  operation  of  thought,  without  dependence  on 
what  is  any  where  existent  in  the  universe.  Thoiigh 
there  never  were  a  circle  or  triangle  in  nature,  the  truths 
demonstrated  by  Euclid  would  for  ever  retain  their  cer* 
tainty  and  evidence. 

Matters  of  fact,  which  are  the  second  objects  of  human 
reason,  are  not  ascertained  in  the  same  manner;  nor  is  our 
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evidence  of  their  truth,  however  great,  of  a  like  nature 
with  the  foregoing*  The  contrary  of  every  matter  of  fact 
18  still  possible ;  because  it  can  never  imply  a  contradic- 
tion, and  is  conceived  by  the  mind  with  the  sam^  facility 
and  distinctness,  as  if  ever  so  conformable  to  reality.  7?ktf 
the  wn  will  not  rise  ithmorrofOf  is  no  less  intelligible  a  pro- 
position, and  implies  no  more  contradiction,  than  the  af- 
firmation, that  it  taiB  rUe.  We  should  in  vain,  therefore, 
attempt  to  demonstrate  ita  falsehood.  Were  it  demon- 
stratively false,  it  would  imply  a  contradiction,  and  could 
l^ver  be  distinctly  conceived  by  the  mind. 

It  may  therefore  be  a  sul^ect  worthy  of  curiosity,  to  in- 
quire what  is  the  nature  of  that  evidence,  which  assures  us 
of  any  real  existence  and  matter  of  fact,  beyond  the  pre- 
sent testimony  of  our  senses,  or  the  records  of  our  memo- 
ry. This  part  of  philosophy,  it  is  observable,  had  been 
little  cultivated,  either  by  the  ancients  or  moderns ;  and 
tti«refor9  our  doubts  and  errors,  in. the  prosecution  of  so 
important  an  inqmry,  may  be  the  more  excusable,  while 
4M  march  through  such  difficult  paths  without  any  guide 
IMT  dtrediosk  They  nyay  even  prove  useful  by  exciting  cu* 
rbailgr*  and  dostrpyjng  thAt  implieit  faith  and  security^ 
vhidlialhe  baneof  all  reaioning  and  free  inquiry.  Tba 
diaoovery  of  defects  in  the  commod  philosophy,  if  any  such 
th^e  be,  wiU  not,  I  presume,  be  a  discouragement,  but  ra^ 
ihar  an  incitement,  as  is  usual,  to  attempt  something  moi« 
fidl  and  saUsfitctory  than  has  yet  been  proposed  to  the 
publio. 

AU  reasonings  concerning  matter  of  fact  seem  to  b« 
foimded  on  the  relation  of  Camm  and  Effect  By  means  of 
that  relation  iklone  we  can  go  beyond  the  evidence  of  our 
memory  and  senses.  If  you  were  to  ask  a  man,  why  he  be- 
lieres  any  matter  of  £ict  which  is  absent ;  for  instance,  that 
hia  friend  is  in  the  country  or  in  France;  he  would  give 
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yo«  m  itBMom ;  And  this  reason  would  be  some  other  fact: 
as  a  letter  reemcd  from  him,  or  the  knowledge  of  his  for- 
mer gesolaliflns  and  promises.  A  mao^  finding  a  watch  or 
waxy  olher  maohme  in  a  desert  island, .  would  conclude  that 
dieie  had  cnee  been  men  in  thai  island.  All  our  reason*- 
ingi  coneoBiag  fact  aie  df  die  same  nature.  And  here  it 
ia  constaBtly  mqiposed,  that  there  is  a  connection  between 
die  preaent  &ct  and  that  which  is  inferred  from  it  Were 
dmart  nnlMngtobmd  them  togediav  the  inference  would 
be  entirely  pfpcarioua.  The  hearing  of  an  articulate  voiot 
jmd  rational  disboarse  in  the  dad^  assures  us  of  the  pre» 
^mcecfsomepersoo:  Why?  because  these  are  the  effects 
at  the  huoMu  make  and  fabric,  and  dosely  connected  with 
it.  If  we  anatomiase  all  die  other  reasonings  of  this  nature, 
we  shall  find,  that  they  are  founded  on  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect,  and  that  this  relation  is  either  near  or 
remote^  direct  or  collateral.  Heat  and  light  are  colla* 
feral  effects  of  fire,  and  the  one  effect  may  justly  be  iof 
ftmd  from  the  othen 

if  we  would  satisfy  ourselves,  therefore,  concerning  the 
nature  of  that  evidence  which  assures  us  of  matters  of  &ct^ 
mt  mmH  inquire  how  we  arrive  at  the  knowledge  <^  cause 
nnd  eiflfect* 

I  dudl  venture  to  affirm,  as  a  general  proposition  which 
sdhnits  of  tto  exception,  that  the  knowledge  of  this  relation 
Ji'lM»t)  in  any  instance,  attained  by  reasonings  a  priori  / 
but  arises  entirely  from  experience,  when  we  find  that  any 
particular  objects  are  constantly  conjoined  with  each  other. 
liet  an  object  be  presented  to  a  man  of  ever  so  strong  na* 
tural  reason  and  abilitie$ ;  if  that  object  be  entirely  new  to 
liim,hewill  not  be  able,  by  the  most  accurate  examination 
of  its  Sensible  qualities,  to  discover  any  of  its  causes  or  ef- 
fects.  Adam,  though  his  rational  faculties  be  supposed,  at 
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the  very  ftvsif  entirely  perfect,  could  not  have  inferred  from 
the  fluidity  and  transparency  of  water,  that  it  would  suffi>- 
eate  hkn;  or  from  the  light  and  warmth. of  fire^  that  it 
^ould  consume  iiim«  No  object  ever  cGsooyers^  by  the 
-qualities  whidi  appear  to  the  senses^  either  the  causte 
jwfaich  produced  it,  or  the  effects  which  will  arise  finom  it^ 
fliorcan  our  reason,  unassisted  by  experience,  ever  draw 
any.  inference  concerning  real  eaustence  and  matter  of  fiust 

This  proposition,  Haieam$e$  eoid  ^ficia  mt  diseovenikf 
imd  by  reason^  but  by  experiencey  will  readily  be  admkted 
with  regard  to  such  objects  as  we  remember  to  have  onoe 
been  altogether  unknown  to  us ;  since  we  must  be  con- 
scious of  the  utter  inability  which  we  then  lay  under  of 
foretelling  what  would  arise  from  them.    Present,  two 
smooth  pieces  of  marble  to  a  man  who  has  no  tincture  of 
natural  philosophy^  he  will  never  discover  that  they  will 
«dhere  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  require  great  force 
io  separatt  them  in  a  ^reot  line,  while  they  make  so  smaU 
a  resistance  to  a  lateral  pressure*    Such  events  as  bear 
little  analogy  to  thfe  tsommon  course  of  nature^  are  also 
jneadily  confessed  to  be  known  only  by  experience ;  nor 
does  any  man  imagine  that  the  explosion  of  gunpowder, 
or  the  attraction  of  a  loadstone,  could  ever  be  discovered 
by  arguments  a  pHorL    In  like  manner,  when  an  effect  is 
supposed  to  depend  upon  an  intricate  machinery  or  se- 
cret structure  of  pMts,  we  make  no  difficulty  in  attributing 
all  our  knowledge  of  it  to  experience.     Who  will  assert# 
that  he  can  give  the  ultimate  reason,  why  milk  or  bread 
is  proper  nourishment  for  a  man,  not  for  a  lion  or  tiger? 

But  the  same  truth  may  not  appear  at  first  sight  to  have 
the  same  evidence  with  regard  to  events,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  us  from  our  first  appearance  in  the  world, 
which  bear  a  close  analogy  to  the  whole  course  of  ni^ture^ 
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joid  which  are  supposed  to  depend  on  the  simple  qualities 
of  objects,  without  any  secret  structure  imparts.  We  are 
jqpt  to  imagine^  that  we  could  discover  these  eflfiects  by  the 
•mere  operatioii  of  our  reason  without  experience.  We 
tKOCjf  that  were  We  brought  on  a  sudden  into  this  worlds 
■we  could  at  first  have  inferred,  that  one  billiard-ball  would 
loonmnmiciite  motum  to  another  upon  impulse ;  and  that 
iwe  needed  not  to  hai^  waited  for  the  event,  in  order  ta 
^yronduiice  with  certainty  concerning  it.  Such  is  the  in- 
Aience  of  custom,  that,  i  where  it  is  strongest,  it  not  only 
covers  our  natural  ignoraiice,  but  even  conceals  itself,  and 
«eeni8iiot  to  take  place,  merely  because  it  js  found  in  the 
iiighest  d^ee* 

But  tp  convince  us,  that  ail  the  laws  of  nature^  and  all 
^die  cperadbns  of  bodies,  without  exception,  are  known 
4xdy  by  experience,  the  following  reflections  may  perhaps 
suffice.  Were  any  object  presented  to  us,  and  were  we 
required  to  pronounce  concerning  the  effect  whidi  wiU 
result  from  it,  wkhout  consulting  past  observation-;  after 
what  manner,  I  beseech  you,  must  the  mind  proceed  in 
this  <q)eration?  It  must  invent  or  imagine  some  e^^nt 
which  it  Ascribes  to  the  object  as  its  effisct ;  and  it  is  plain 
ihat  this  invention  must  be  entirely  arbitrary.  The  mind 
can  never  possibly  find  the  effect  in  the  supposed  cause, 
by  the  most  accurate  scrutiny  and  examination.  For  the 
eflfect  is  totally  different  £rom  the  cause,  and  consequently 
can  never  be  discovered  in  it.  Motion  in  the  second  bil« 
liard  ball  is  a  quite  distinct  event  from  motion  in  the  first ; 
nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the  one  to  suggest  the  smallest 
hint  of  the  other.  A  stone  or  piece  of  metal  raised  into 
the  air,  and  left  without  any  support,  immediately  falls : 
But  to  consider  the  matter  a  priarij  is  there  any  thing  we 
discover  in  this  situation  which  can  beget  the  idea  of  a 
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downward,  ratlier  than  an  upward,  or  any  oChel:  ifiotiou, 
in  the  stone  or  metal  ? 

And  as  the  first  imagination  or  invention  of  a  particular 
•Sect,  in  all  natural  operations,  is  arbitrary,  where  we  oott- 
iok  Aot  experience ;  no  must  we  also  esteem  the  supposed 
imor  connection  between  the  cause  and  effect  which  binds 
tbtm  together^  and  renders  it  impossible,  that  any  other 
affiictcouldresttltfrom  the  operation  of  that  cause.  When 
I  seei  for  iilstince,  a  billiard-ball  moving  in  a  straight  line 
towards  another;  even  suppose  motion  in  the  second  ball 
should  by  accident  be  suggested  to  me  as  the  result  of  their 
contact  or  impulse ;  may  I  not  conceive,  that  a  hundred 
different  events  might  as  well  follow  from  that  cause?  May 
Mt;  both  these  balls  r^miiin  at  absolute  rest?  May  not  the 
fint  ball  return  in  a  straight  line^  or  lei^  off  from  the  se^ 
cond  in  any  line  or  direction  ?  All  these  suppositions  are 
CQOsistont  and  conceivable.  Why  then  should  we  give  the 
prefetaioe  to  one,  which  is  no  more  consistent  or  oofioeir 
vabfe  that!  the  rest?  All  our  reasonings  a  priori  will  never 
be  able  lo  show  us  any  ibandation  for  this  preference. 

bk  a  wordi  then,  every  effect  is  a  distinct  event  from  its 
cause.  It*  could  not  therdfore  be  discovered  in  tlie  cause; 
and  the  ft^t  invention  ch:  conception  of  it,  a  priori^  must 
be  entirely  arbitrary.  And  e\*en  after  it  is  suggested,  the 
conjunction  of  it  with  the  cause  must  appear  equally  arbi» 
trary;  since  there  are  always  many  other  effects,  whicln 
to  reason,  must  seem  fully  as  consistent  and  natural.  In 
vain,  therefore,  should  we  pretend  to  determine  any  sin* 
gle  event,  cr*  infer  any  cause  or  effect,  without  the  assis* 
tancc  of  observation  and  experience. 

Hence  we  may  discover  the  reason,  why  no  philosopher, 
who  n  rational  and  modest,  has  ever  pretended  to  assign 
the  ultimate  cause  of  any  natural  <iperation,  or  to  show 
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fligrincitly  the  aelion  of  that  power,  which  prpduceB  my 
sn^e  eSSoct  m  the  universe.  It  is  confessed,  that  the  ut^ 
BOBt  eSoft  of  human  reason  is^  to  redulx  the.prmeiple0 
productive  of  natural  phenomena  to  |t  greater  liniplicitj, 
to  resohe  the  many  particular  effects  intoa  few  ge^ 
causes,  by  means  of  reasonings  from  analogy,  expe» 
and  observation.  But  as  to  the  causes  of  these 
causes,  we  should  in  vain  attempt  their  discovery ; 
skall  we  ever  be  able  to  satisfy  ourselves  by  any  par* 
explication  of  them.  These  ultimate  springs  and 
principles  are  totally  shut  up  from  human  curiosity  and 
hiqyiry.  Basticity,  gravity,  cohesion  of  parts,  communis* 
of  motion  by  impulse;  these  are  probably  the  ulti<» 
anses  and  principles  which  we  shall  ever  discover  in 
I  and  we  may  esteem  ourselves  sufficiently  ha|^, 
H  by  accurate  inquiry  and  reasoning,  we  can  trace  up  the 
[Aenomena  to,  or  near  to,  these  general  prin«» 
The  most  perfect  philosophy  of  the  natural  kind 
malj  slaves  off  our  ignorance  a  little  longer ;  as  perhaps 
the  niOTt  perfect  philosophy  of  the  moral  or  metaphysical 
Und  serfcs  only  to  discover  larger  portions  of  it  Thus 
Ae  obaervjrtKm  of  human  blindiiess  and  weakness  is  the 
lesolt  of  all  philosophy,  and  meets  us,  at  every  torn,  in 
s{Mte  of  our  endeavours  to  elude  or  avoid  it 

Nor  is  geometry,  when  taken  into  the  assistance  of  na- 
tnnd  philosophy,  ever  able  to  remedy  this  defect,  or  lead 
us  into  the  knowledge  of  ultimate  causes,  by  all  tV.at  accu- 
racy of  reasoning  for  which  it  is  so  justly  celebrated.  Eve- 
ry part  of  mixed  mathematics  proceeds  upon  the  supposi- 
tion, that  certain  laws  are  established  by  nature  in  her 
operations ;  and  abstract  reasonings  are  employed,  either 
to  assist  experience  in  the  discovery  of  these  laws,  or  to 
dHermine  their  influence  in  particular  instances,  where  it 
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depends  upon  any  precise  degree  of  distance  and  quanti- 
ty.  Thus,  it  is  a  law  of  motion,  discovered  by  experioice^ 
that  the  moment  or  force  of  any  body  in  motion  is  in  the 
compound  ratio  or  proportion  of  its  soUd  contents  and  ita 
velocity :  and  consequently,  that  a  small  force  may  remova 
the  greatest  obstacle,  or  raise  the  greatest  weight,  if  by  any 
omtrivance  or  machinery,  we  can  increase  the  velocity  ot 
that  force,  so  as  to  make  it  an  overmatch  for  its  antago* 
nist  Geometry  assists  us  in  the  application  of  this  law, 
by  giving  us  the  just  dimensions  of  all  the  parts  and  fi- 
gures which  can  enter  into  any  species  of  machine ;  but 
still  the  discovery  of  the  law  itself  is  owing  merely  to  ex- 
perience ;  and  all  the  abstract  reasonings  in  the  world 
could  never  lead  us  one  step  towards  the  knowledge  of  it. 
When  we  reason  a  priori,  and  ccmsider  merely  any  object 
or  cause,  as  it  appears  to  the  mind,  independent  of  all  ob- 
servation, it  never  could  suggest  to  us  the  notiod  of  aayt 
distinct  object,  such  as  its  effect ;  much  less  show  us  the 
inseparable  and  inviolable  connection  between  them.  A 
man  must  be  very  sagacious  who  could  discover  by  re#T 
soning,  that  crystal  is  the  effect  of  heat,  and  ice  of  col^ 
without  being  previously  acquainted  with  the  qieratioi^  of 
these  qualities. 


PART  II. 

But  we  have  not  yet  attained  any  tolerable  satisfaction 
with  regard  to  the  question  first  proposed.  Each  solution 
still  gives  rise  to  a  new  question  as  difficult  as  the  forego- 
ing, and  leads  us  on  to  farther  inquiries.    When  it  is  ask- 
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ed^  Wkai  it  ikt  fmhtrr  €f  oB  cmr  rta$(mmg$^  eomcemi^  ma^ 
Mr^Jbeif  die  proper  answer  seems  to  be^  That  ihey  are 
fcmidedon  iberelatioa  of  causeandeffiscC  Wh^n  again 
kisadDedp  IWkrf  is  iktfmmlaium  tfatt mar  nnmmimgsimd 
mmdMmmm  amuramg  that  rdaticm  f  it  may  be  replied  in 
one  woni.  Experience.  But  if  we  still  cany  on  our  sift- 
n^  humooTy  and  ask.  What  is  tkejmmdatiom  qf  all  etmcliH 
ffom  eaperiemce  f  this  implies  a  new  question,  which 
be  of  more  difficult  solution  and  explication.  Pbilo- 
aopben^  that  give  themselves  airs  of  superior  wisdom  and 
soSciencyf  have  a  hard  task  when  they  encounter  persons 
<if  inquisitive  diqxisitions,  who  push  them  from  every  cor- 
ner to  which  they  retreat,  and  who  are  sure  at  last  to 
bring  them  to  some  dangerous  dilemma.  The  best  expe- 
dient to  prevent  this  confusion,  is  to  be  modest  in  our 
pteteoikms ;  and  even  to  discover  the  difficulty  ourselves 
befiwe  it  is  objected  to  us.  By  this  means  we  may  make 
a  kind  of  merit  of  our  very  ignorance. 

I  shall  content  myself  in  this  section,  with  an  easy  task, 
and  shall  pretend  only  to  give  a  negative  answer  to  the 
Uneatioii  here  proposed.  I  say  then,  that  even  oiler  we 
lunre  experience  of  the  operations  of  cause  and  effect,  our 
eoodnsions  from  that  experience  are  not  founded  on  rea-^' 
sonin^  or  any  process  of  the  understanding.  This  an- 
swer we  must  endeavour  both  to  explain  and  to  defend. 

It  mnst  certainly  be  allowed,  that  nature  has  kept  us  at 
a  great  distance  from  all  her  secrets,  and  has  afforded  us 
only  the  knowledge  of  a  few  superficial  qualities  of  objects, 
while  she  conceals  from  us  those  powers  and  principles  ou 
which  the  influence  of  these  objects  entirely  depends*  Our 
senses  inform  us  of  the  colour,  weight,  and  consistence  of 
bread ;  but  neither  sense  nor  reason  can  ever  inform  us  of 
those  qualities  which  fit  it  for  the  nourishment  and  support 
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of  the  human  body.     Sight  or  feeling  conveys  an  idea  of 
the  actual  motion  of  bodiea ;  but  as  to  dmt.  woiiderfiil  Idroa^ 
or  power  which  would  carry  on  a  moving  body  Ibr  ever  fli 
a  continued  change -of  place,  and  which  bodies  never  lose 
but  by  communicating  it  to  others ;  of  thie  we  oa»i>aifofa» 
die  most  distant  conception.    But  notwithstanding  this  ^i^ 
norance  of  natural  powers  *  and  principles,  weiAwayspfe«- 
sume,  when  we  see  like  sensible  qualities,  that  they  have 
like  secret  powers,  and  e3(pect  that  effects  similar  to  thoee> 
which  we  have  experienced  will  follow  from  them.     If  » 
body  of  like  colour  and  consistence  with  that  bread  which 
we  have  formerly  eat,  be  presented  to  us,  we  make  nof 
scruple  of  repeating  the  experiment,  and  foresee^  with  cer* 
tainty,  like  nourishment  and  support.     Now  this  is  a  pro-' 
cess  of  the  mind  or  thought,  of  whick  I  would  willingly 
know  the  foundation.     It  is  allowed  en  all  hands  that 
there  is  no  known  connection  between  the  sensible  quali^ 
ties  and  the  secret- powers;  and  consequently,  that  th^ 
mind  is  not  led  to  form  such  a  conclusion  concerning  their 
constant  and  regular  conjunction,  by  any  thing  which  it 
knows  of  their  nature.     As  to  pa«rt  E^perienet^  it  can  be 
allowed  to  give  iireet  and  eertahi  infbrmation  of ^hpae  pre* 
cise  objects  only,  and  that  precise  peri€)d  of  time  which  felt 
under  its  cognisance :  But  why  this  experience  should  bo 
extended  to  future  times,  and  to  other  objects,  which,  for 
ought  we  know,  may  be  only  in  appearance  similar ;  this 
is  the  main  question  on  which  I  would  insist    The  bread 
which  I  formerly  eat  nourished  me ;  lliat  is,  a  body  of  sach^ 
sensible  qnalitieswas,  at  that  time,  endued  with  such  secret 
powers:  But  does  it  follow,  that  other  bread  must  also 

*  Tbo  void  PofTcr  b  hefe  uied  in  a  loose  and  popular  lenac.  Tbt  moro 
accurate  expiication  of  it  would  give  additional  cTidencc  to  this  argument. 
See  Sect.  vii. 
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iMNirisk  me  mt  another  tiine,  and  that  like  sensUrie  quali* 
ties  must  always  be  attended  with  the  like  secret  powers  ? 
Tlie  conseqmfence  seems  nowise  necessary.  At  leasts  it 
most  be  acknowledged,  that  there  is  here  a  consecpience 
drwn  by  the  mind ;  that  there  is  a  ceitain  step  taken ;  a 
proeesa  of  thought,  and  an  in&cence'i^hich  waite  to  be  ex- 
plained. These  .two  propositions  are  far  from  being  the 
I  kerne /bumd  that  Much  am  dffeti  hoi  olKwys  4em  o^ 
wiA  McA  m  ^ffbetf  and  IJbreBee^  thai  oiker  dgeet» 
mldtft  tmtt  in  offmnm^  wmlar^  wiB  be  aitemhd  wiik  #»- 
wtilmr  ifffbdi.  I  shall  allow,  if  you  please,  that  thtf  one 
proposition  may  justly  be  inferred  from  the  other :  I  know, 
in  fict,  that  it  always  is  inferred.  But  if  you  insist,  that 
the  inlerenoe  is  made  by  a  chain  of  reasoning,  I  desire  you 
to  produce  that  reasoning.  The  connection  between  these 
propoaitiims  is  not  intuitive.  There  is  required  a  medium, 
whidi  may  enable  the  mind  to  draw  such  an  inference^  if 
indeed  it  be  drawn  by  reasoning  and  argument.  What 
that  medium  is,  I  must  confess  passes  my  comprehension » 
and  it  is  incumbent  on  those  to  produce  it  who  assert,  that 
it  ically  exists,  and  is  the  original  of  all  our  conclusions 
eooceming  matter  of  fa<^ 

This  negative  argument  must  certainly,  in  process  of 
tiflM^  become  altogether  convincing^  if  many  penetrating 
and  able  philosophers  shall  turn  their  inquiries  this  way ; 
and  ao  one  be  ever  able  to  discover  any  connecting  pro- 
poaition  or  intermediate  step  which  supports  the  under-'^ 
itsoding  in  this  conclusion.  But  as  the  question  is  yet 
new,  eveiy  reader  may  not  trust  so  far  to  his  own  pene- 
tntjoo  as  to  conclude,  because  an  argument  escapes  his  in- 
qutry,  that  therefore  it  does  not  really  exist  For  this  rea- 
son, it  may  be  requisite  to  venture  upon  a  more  difficult 
task ;  and,  enumerating  all  the  branches  of  human  know- 
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ledg^  endearour  to  shew,  that  none  of  them  can  aflbrd 
such  an  argoment. 

4^  joeasonings  mmy  be  divided  into  two  ki9d8,  namely, 
demoiiatrative  reasoning,  or  that  copceming  relations  of 
id^as  and  inorai  reasoning^  or  that  conoeming  matter  of 
tact  and  existence*  That  there  are  no  demonstrative  afgtt* 
mian^  in  the  case,  seems  evident)  since  it  imjdies  no  eon« 
tlradiction,  that  the  course  of  nature  maj  change^  and  that 
sin  q)]^ect,  seelnin^y  like  those  which  we  have  experienoedt 
isiay  be  attended  with  difiRurait  or  contrary  effects.  May 
I. not  clearly  and  distinctly  cmiceive,  that  a  body,  falling 
^m  the  clouds,  and  which  in  all  other  respects  resembles 
snow^  has  yet  the  taste  of  salt  or  feeling  of  fire  ?  Is  there 
any  more  intelligible  proposition  than  to  affirm,  that  all  the 
trees  will  flourish  in  December  and  January,  and  decay  in 
May  and  June  ?  Now  whatever  is  intelligible^  and  can  b^ 
distinctly  conceived,  implies  no  contradiction,  and  can  ne^ 
ver  be  proved  fidse  by  any  demonstrative  argument  or  ab» 
street  reasoning  gynoru 

If  we  be,  therefore,  engaged  by  arguments  to  put  trust 
in  past  experience,  and  make  it  the  standard  of  our  future 
judgment,  these  arguments  must  be  probable  only,  or  such 
as  regard  matter  of  fact  and  real  existence,  according  to 
the  division  above  mentioned.  But  that  there  is  no  argtH 
ment  of  this  kind,  must  appear,  if  our  explication  of  that 
qpeqie^  of  reasoning  be  admitted  as  solid  and  satisfactory* 
We  have  said  that  all  arguments  concerning  existence  are 
founded  on  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect ;  that  our  know^ 
ledge  df  that  relation  is  derived  entirely  from  experience ; 
^  and  that  all  our  experimental  conclusions  proceed  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  future  will  be  conformable  to  the  past; 
To  endeavour,  therefore,  the  proof  of  this  last  supposition 
by  probable  arguments,  or  arguments  regarding  extbtence> 
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must^  be  evidently  going  in  a  cirde,  and  taking  that  for 
granted  which  is  the  very  point  in  question. 

bi  veality^  all  arguments  from  experience  are  founded 
on  die  sbailiai^  which  we  discover  among  natural  objects, 
andliywiiieli  we  are  induced  to  expect  effects  similar  to 
those  wliich  we  have  found  to  follow  from  such  objects; 
And  though  none  but  a  fool  or  madman  will  ever  pretend 
to  diqmte  the  anthority  of  experience,  or  to  reject  that 
great  guide  of  human  life;  it  may  surely  be  allowed  a  phi* 
lotoph^.  to  have  so  much  curiosity,  at  least,  as  to  examine 
die  principle  of  human  nature  which  gives  this  mighty  ai^ 
thoritfr  to  experience,  and  makes  us  draw  advantage  from 
that  similar!^  which  nature  has  placed  among  di£feren| 
ofaylects.     From  causes  which  appear  similar,  we  expect  si* 
milar  efiects.    This  is  the  sum  of  all  our  experimental 
conclusions.    Now  it  seems  evident,  that  If  this  conclusion 
were  formed  by  reason,  it  would  be  as  perfect  at  first,  and 
upon  one  instance,  as  after  ever  so  long  a  course  of  expe« 
rience :  but  the  case  is  far  otherwise.     Nothing  so  like  as 
eggs ;  yet  no  one,  on  account  of  tliis  appearing  similarity 
expects  the  same  taste  and  relish  in  all  of  them.     It  is  asy* 
ly  after  a  long  course  of  uniform  experiments  in  any  kind^ 
that  we  attain  a  firm  reliance  and  securi^  with  regard  to 
a  particnlar  event.    Now,  where  is  that  process  of  reason- 
ii^,  wbieh,  from  one  instance,  draws  a  conclusion  so  diffe* 
rent  fr^om  that  which  it  infers  from  a  hundred  instanoea 
that  are  nowise  different  from  that  single  one  ?  This  ques- 
tioQ  1  propose,  as,  much  for  the  sake  of  information,  aa 
with  an  intention  of  raising  difficulties.     I  cannot  find,  I 
cannot  im^ginje,  any  such  reasoning.   But  I  keep  my  mind 
still  open  to  instructioti,  if  any  one  will  vouchsafe  to  be- 
stow it  on  me. 

Should  it  be  said,  that,  from  a  number  of  uniform  eXpe-' 
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roganc^  wlio  concludesi  becatise  on  argmneaC  has  escaped 
bis  own  investigation,  tliat  therefore  it  does  not  really  ex** 
bt.  I  mast  also  confess,  that  though  all  the  learned,  for 
several  ages,  should  have  emptoyed  themselves  in  fHutless 
search  upon  any  subject,  it  may  still,  perhaps,  be  rash  to 
conclude  positively,  that  tlie  Subject  must  therefore  pass  all 
human  comprehension*  Even  though  we.examine  all  the 
sources  of  our  knowledge^  and  conclude  them  unfit  for 
such  a  subject,  there  may  still  remain  a  suspicion,  that  the 
eimilienition  is  not  complete,  or  the  examination  not  ac* 
curate.  But  with  regard  to  the  present  subject,  there  are 
some  considerations  which  seem  to  remove  all  thisaocusa* 
lion  of  arrogance  or  suspicion  of  mistake* 

It  is  certain,  that  the  most  ignorant  and  stupid  peasuits, 
nay  infants,  nay  even  brute  beasts,  improve  by  experience, 
end  learn  the  qualities  of  natural  objects,  by  observing  the 
effects  which  result  from  them«  When  a  child  has  felt  the 
sensation  of  pain  from  touchii^  the  flame  of  a  candk^  he 
irill  be  cardul  not  to  put  his  hand  hear  any  candle ;  but 
irill  expect  a  similar  effect  ()rom  a  cause  which  is  similar 
in  its  sensible  qualities  and  appearance.  If  you  assert, 
therefore^  that  the  undei:standing  of  the  child  is  led  into 
thb  conclusion  by  any  process  of  argument  or  ratiocin*% 
tion,  I  may  justly  require  you  to  produce  that  alignment ; 
90r  have  you  iny  pretence  to  refuse  so  equitable  a  demand, 
you  caonot  say,  that  the  argument  is  abstruse,  and  may 
possibly  eteape  yotir  inquiry ;  since  you  confess  that  it  ia 
obviouH  to.  the  capacity  of  a  mere  infant  If  you  hessitnte^ 
tjbjere£are,  a  mom^t,  or  if»  after  reflection,  you  produi^  m 
iiiiaicilte  or  profound  tirgtament,  yo^  in  a  manner,  give  up 
t;^  questiOiv  ^nd  oOfifess»  that  it  is  not  reasonii^  which 
engages  us  to  suppose  the  past  teaembling  the  future,  and 
ta  f  xp^ot  similar  efiectt  jfroiH  causes,  which  lune  to  appefu** 
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ance  similar.  This  is  the  proposition  which  I  intended  to 
enforce  in  the  present  section.  If  I  be  right,  I  pretend 
not  to  have  made  any  mighty  discovery.  And  if  I  be 
wiDOg^  I  most  acknowledge  myself  to  be  indeed  a  very 
backward  scholfur;  smde  I  Cannot  now  discover  an  argu- 
ment, which,  it  seems,  was  perfectly  familiar  to  me  long 
before  I  was  out  of  my  cradle. 


J 


.  .1 
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SECTION  V. 


^EPTICAL  SOlUnOM  OF  THESE  DOUBTS. 


PART  I. 


JLhe  passion  for  philoscqpby,  like  that  for  religion,  seems 
liable  to  this  inconvenience,  that  though  it  aims  at  the  cor- 
rection of  our  manners,  and  extirpation  of  our  vices,  it 
may  only  serve,  by  imprudent  management,  to  foster  a 
predominant  inclination,  and  push  the  mind,  with  more 
determined  resolution,  towards  that  side  which  already 
drmtm  too  much,  by  the  bias  and  propensity  of  the  natural 
temper.  It  is  certain,  that  wbQe  we  aspire  to  the  magna- 
nimous 6rmne8S  of  the  phflosqphic  sage,  and  endeavour  to 
confine  our  pleasures  altogether  within  our  own  minds,  we 
may,  at  last^  render  our  philosophy  like  that  of  Epictetus, 
and  other  SMc$j  only  a  more  refined  system  of  selfishness, 
and  reason  ourselves  out  of  all  vnrtue  as  well  as  social  en- 
joyment. Whfle  we  study  with  attention  the  vanity  of 
human  life,  and  turn  all  our  thoughts  towards  the  empty 
and  transitory  nature  of  riches  and  honours,  we  are,  per- 
haps, all  the  while,  flattering  our  natural  indolence,  which, 
hating  the  bustle  of  the  world,  and  drudgery  of  business, 
seeks  a  pretence  of  reason  to  give  itself  a  full  and  uncon- 
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trolled  indulgence.  There  is,  however,  one  species  of 
philiwnphy  which  seems  little  liable  to  this  inconvenience, 
mad  that  because  it  strikes  in  with  no  disorderly  passion  of 
the  human  mind,  nor  can  mingle  itself  with  any  natural 
aflfectioD  or  propensity;  and  that  is  the  Academic  or  Seep* 
tical  phikMophy*  The  Academics  always  talk  of  doubt  apd 
spipenae  of  judgment,  of  danger  in  hasty  determinations, 
of  ronfining  to  very  narrow  bounds  the  inquiries  of  the  un- 
Jeiilandin|^  and  of  renouncing  all  speculations  which  lie 
not  within  the  limits  of  common  life  and  practice.  No- 
thing therrfcMe,  can  be  more  contrary  than  such  a  philoso- 
phy to  the  supine  indolence  of  the  mind,  its  rash  arrogance, 
iu  lofty  pretensions,  and  its  superstitious  credulity.  Every 
pairion  is  mortified  by  it,  except  the  love  of  truth ;  and 
that  pasnoo  newer  is,  nor  can  be  carried  to  too  high  a  de- 
gree. It  is  surprising,  thesefore,  ti|at  this  philosophy, 
iriuch,  in  almost  every  instance,  must  be  harmless  and  in- 
■ooenty  shoold  be  the  subject  of  so  much  groundless  re- 
proach and  obloquy.  But,  perhaps,  the  very  circumstance 
wUdi  renders  it  so  innocent,  is  what  chiefly  exposes  it  to 
the  poUiC  hatred  and  resentment.  By  flattering  no  irrer 
gnlar  passion,  it  gains  few  partisans :  By  opposing  so  ma^ 
ny  vices  and  follies,  it  raises  to  itselfabundance  of  enemies, 
who  at^gmati^e  it  as  libertine,  profane,  and  irreligious. 

Nor  need  we  fear,  that  this  philosophy,  while  it  endea- 
vours to  limit  our  inquiries  to  common  life,. should  ever 
vndennine  the  reasonings  of  common  life,  and  carry  its 
doubts  so  fiur  as  to  destroy  all  action  i^  well  as  speculation. 
Nature  will  always  maintain  her  rights,  and  prevail  in  the 
end  over  any  abstract  reasoning  whatsoever.  Though  we 
shcmld  conclude,  for  instance,  as  in  the  foregoing  section, 
that^  in  all  reasoning  from  experience^  there  is  a  step  ta- 
ken by  the  mind,  which  is  pot  supported  by  any  argument 
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or  process  of  the  understanding ;  ilicre  is  no  danger  that 
these  reasonings,  on  which  almost  all  knowledge  depend^ 
will  ever  be  affected  by  such  a  discovery.  If  the  xnind  be 
not  engaged  by  argument  to  make  this  step,  it  must  be  in* 
duced  by  some  other  principle  of  equal  weij^t  and  autho» 
ritj;  and  that  principle  will  preserve  its  influence  as  long 
as  human  nature  remains  the  same«  What  that  principle 
is,  may  well  be  worth  the  pains  of  inquiry. 

Suppose  a  person,  though  endowed  with  the  strongeilt 
faculties  of  reason  and  reflection,  to  be  brought  on  a  sxidr 
den  into  this  world ;  he  would,  indeed,  immediately  ob* 
serve  a  continual  succession  of  objects,  and  one  event  fol* 
lowing  another ;  but  he  would  not  be  able  to  discover  toy 
thing  farther.  He  would  not  at  first,  by  any  reasoning, 
be  able  to  reach  the  idea  of  cause  and  efiect ;  sincp  the 
particular  powers,  by  which  all  natural  operations  are  per- 
formed, never  appear  to  the  senses ;  nor  is  it  reasonable 
to  conclude,  merely  because  one  event  in  one  instance  pre- 
cedes another,  that  therefore  the  one  is  the  cause,  the  other 
the  effect.  The  conjunction  may  be  arbitrary  and  casual. 
There  may  be  no  reason  to  infer  the  existence  6f  one  from 
the  appearance  of  the  other :  And  in  a  word,  such  a  per- 
son, without  more  experience,  couldnever  employ  his  con- 
jecture or  reasoning  concerning  any  matter  of  fact,  or  be 
gssured  of  any  thing  beyond  what  was  inunedititely  present 
to  bis  memocy  or  senses. 

Suppose  again,  that  he  has  acquired  more  experience, 
and  has  lived  so  long  in  the  world  as  to  have  observed  si- 
milar objects  or  events  to  be  constantly  conjoined  together ; 
what  is  the  consequence  of  this  experience  ?  He  imme- 
diately infers  the  existence  of.  one  object  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  other :  Yet  he  has  not,  by  all  his  experience, 
acquired  any  idea  or  knpwledge  of  the  secret  power,  by 
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wkich  the  one  object  produces  the  other ;  nor  is  it,  by  any 
ptooetsof  leasonfa^  he  is  engaged  to  draw  this  inference; 
botstillhefiiidshimself  determined  to  draw  it;  and  thoa^ 
be  duNild  be  conraieed  that  his  understanding  has  no  part 
in  dw  opeiBlioi^  he  would  nevertheless  continue  in  tbe 
same  course  of  thinking.  There  is  some  other  principle 
lAidi  determines  him  to  form  such  a  conclusion. 

This  principle  is  Custom  or  Habit.  For  wherever 
the  repetition  of  any  particular  act  or  operation  produces  a 
pwpenwl^  to  renew  the  same  act  or  (^leration,  without  be* 
mg  iinpdled  by  any  reasoning  or  process  of  the  nnderw 
ffmfingi  we  always  say,  that  this  propensity  is  the  effect 
ef  CUkm  By  employing  that  word,  we  pretend  not  to 
hsve  given  the  ultimate  reason  of  such  a  propensity.  We 
Mj  point  oiit  a  principle  of  human  nature,  which  is  uni* 
venally  acknowledged,  and  which  Is  well  known  by  its  e£> 
fects.  Perhaps  we  can  push  our  inquiries  no  farther,  or 
pietend  to' give  the  cause  of  this  cause ;  but  must  rest  coik 
tenfeed  widi  it  as  the  ultimate  principle,  which  we  can  as« 
tigOf  of  all  our  conclusions  from  experience.  It  is  suffi* 
dent  satisfactimi,  that  we  can  go  so  fiir,  without  repining 
at  die  narrowness  of  our  faculties ;  because  they  will  carry 
ns  no  fhrdier.  And  it  is  certain  we  here  advance  a  very 
inldl^ible  proposition  at  least,  if  not  a  true  one,  when  we 
diat,  after  the  constant  conjunction  of  two  objects, 
and  flame,  for  instance,  weight  and  solidity,  we  are 
determined  by  custom  alone  to  e^ppect  the  one  from  the 
appearance  of  the  other.  This  hypothecs  seems  even  the 
only  one  which  explains  the  difficulty,  why  we  draw,  from 
a  thoosand  instances,  an  infer^ice  which  we  are  not  able 
to  draw  firom  one  instance  that  is,  in  no  respect,  different 
(ran  them.  Reason  is  incapable  of  any  such  variation. 
TTie  conclusions  which  it  draws  from  considerinir  one  cir- 
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cle,  ape  the  sane  which  it  would  form  upon  sunf^ing  all 
the  circles  in  the  universe.  But  no  man,  having  seen  on- 
ly one  body  move  after  being  impelled  by  another,  could 
infer,  that  every  other  body  will  move  after  a  like  impulse. 
All  infeienees  from  experience,  therefore,  are  effects  of 
custom,  not  of  reasoning  •• 

Custom,  then,  is  the  great  guide  of  human  life*  It  k 
tlyt  principle  alone  which  raiders  our  experien<*e  useful 
to  us,  and  makes  us  expect,  for  the  future,  a  similar  train 
of  events  with  those  which  have  appeared  in  the  past^ 
Without  the  influence  of  ctistbm,  we  should  be  entirely  ig- 
norant of  every  matter  of  fact,  beyond  what  is  immediate- 
ly  present  to  the  memory  and  senses.  We  should  never 
know  how  to  adjust  means  to  ends,  or  to  employ  our  na^* 
tnral  powers  in  the  production  of  any  effect.  There  would 
be  an  end  at  once  of  all  action  as  well  as  of  the  chief  part 
of  speculation. 

But  here  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  though  our 
conclusions  from  experience  carry  us  beyond  our  memory 
and  senses,  and  assure  us  of  matters  of  &ct  which  happen-^ 
ed  in  the  most  distant  places  and  most  remote  ages ;  yet 
some  (act  must  always  be  present  to  the  senses  or  memo- 
ry, from  which  we  may  first  proceed  in  drawing  these  con- 
elusions.  A  man,  who  should  find  in  a  desert  country  the 
remains  of  pompous  buildings,  would  conclude,  that  the 
eountry  bad,  in  ancient  times,  been  cultivated  by  civilized 
inhabitants;  but  did  nothing  of  this  nature  occur  to  him, 
he  could  never  form  such  an  inferenccr  We  learn  the 
events  of  former  ages  from  history  i  but  then  we  must  per* 
use  the  volume  in  which  this  instruction  is  contained,  and 
thence  carry  up  our  inferences  from  cme  testimony  to  an- 

•  8e«N«n[fr] 
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Oilier^  till  we  arUve  at'^e  eye-witnesses  tod  spectators  of 
these  distant  events.  In  a  word,  if  we  proceed  not  upon, 
some  fiict  present  to  the  memory  or  senses,  our  reasonings 
would  be  merely  hypothetical ;  and  however  the  particular 
links  Blight  be  connected  with  each  other,  the  whole  chain 
of  inferenoes  would  have  nothing  to  support  it,  nor  could 
we  ever  by  its  means  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  any  real 
eiiiUiiceb  If  I  ask,  why  you  believe  any  particular  matter 
^tbct  which  you  rela^  you  must  tell  me  some  reason ; 
and  diis  reason  will  be  some  other  &ct  connected  with  it 
But  as  you  cannot  proceed  after  this  manner  m  infimiumy 
yoB  anst  at  last  terminate  in  some  £Eict  which  is  present  ta 
ycmr  memory  d:  senses  s  or  must  allow  that  your  belief  is 
enttrdy  without  foitodatioii* 

What  then  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  ?  A. 
simple  one ;  though^  it  must  be  confessed,  pretty  remote^ 
from  the  common  theories  of  philosophy.  All  belief  of 
matter  of  fact  or  real  existence  is  derived  merely  from  some 
object  present  to  the  memory  or  senses,  and  a  customary 
conjunction  between  thaX  add  some  other  object ;  or,  in  o- 
ther  words,  having  found,  in  many  instances,  that  any  two 
kinds  t>f  objects,  flame  and  heat,  snow  and  cold,  have  fd- 
ways  been  conjoined  together  <  If  flame  or  snow  be  pre- 
sented anew  to  the  senses,  the  mind  is  carried  by  custom 
to  ea^pect  heat  or  cold,  and  to  believe^  that  such  a  quality 
does  exists  «nd  will  discover  itself  upon  a  nearer  approach. 
This  belief  is  the  necessary  result  of  placing  the  mind  in 
such  eircumstanceSh  It  is  an  operation  of  the  soul,  when 
we  are  so  situated,  as  unavoidable  as  to  feel  the  passion  of 
love^  when  we  receive  benefits  f  or  hatred,  when  we  meet 
with  injuries.  All  these  operations  are  a  species  of  natural 
instincts,  which  no  reasoning  or  process  of  the  thought 
lind  understanding  is  able  either  to  produce  or  to  prevenU 
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At  this  point)  it  would  be  v^ry  allowable  for  us  to  stop 
•ur  philosophical  researches^  la  most  questions,  we  cau 
nerer  make  a  single  step  fiutber;  and  in  aU  questions wa 
must  terminate  here  at  last,  after  our  most  testkss  and  cu- 
rious inquiries^  But  stiU  our  curiosi^  will  be  pardonable^ 
perhaps  commendable,  if  it  carry  i»  on  to  still  fiuth^  re* 
searches,  and  make  us  examine  more  accurately  thenaturs 
of  Ais  beUefj  and  of  the  ciaiomarf  an^'wKtbm,  wfaeoce  it 
is  derived.  By  tliis  means  we  may  meet  with  some  ezpll^ 
cations  and  imalogies  that  will  give  satisfiiction,  at  least  to 
sttdi  as  love  the  abstract  sci^ices,  and  can  be  entertained 
with  specttlatioiTs,  which,  however  accurate,  may  still  re* 
tain  a  degree  of  doubt  and  uncertainty.  As  to  readers  of 
a  different  taste,  the  remaining  part  of  this  Section  is  not 
calculated  for  them ;  and  the  following  inquiries  may  well 
be  understood,  though  it  be  n^Iected. 


PART  n. 


Nothing  is  more  free  than  the  imagination  of  man,  and 
though  it  cannot  exceed  that  original  stock  of  ideas,  fur- 
nished by  the  internal  and  external  senses,  it  has  unlimited 
power  of  mixing,  compounding,  separating,  and  dividing 
these  ideas,  in  all  the  varieties  of  fiction  and  vision.  It 
can  feign  a  train  of  events  with  all  the  iq^pearance  of  rea* 
lity,  ascribe  to  them  a  particular  time  and  phice,  conceive 
diem  as  existent,  and  paint  them  out  to  itself  with  every^ 
circumstance  that  belongs  to  any  historical  fiictf  which  it 
believes  with  the  greatest  certainty.  Wherein,  dierefore,' 
consists  the  difference  between  such  a  fiction  and  belief? 
It  lies  not  merely  in  any  peculiar  idea  which  »  annexed 
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to  sodi  a  conception  as  commands  our  assent,  and  which 

is- wanting  to  every  known  fiction*    For  as  the  mind  has 

asthority  over  all  its  ideas,  it  could  voluntarily  annex  this 

paiticolar  idea  to  any  fiction,  and  consequently  be  able  to 

bdie«»  whatever  it  pleases,  contrary  to  what  we  find  by 

daily  experience*    We  can,  in  our  conception,  join  the 

iMttd  of  a  Aian  to  the  body  of  a  horse ;  but  it  is  not  in  our 

power  4o  believe  that  such  an  animal  has  ever  really  exists 

ed..  -•  - 

It  follows,  therefcNre,  that  the  difference  between^/feficm 
and  beHtflies  in  some  sentiment  or  feeling  which  is  an- 
nexed to  the  latter,  not  to  the  former,  and  which  depends 
not  on  the  will^  nor  can  be  demanded  at  pleasure*  It  must 
be  excited  by  nature  like  all  other  sentiments,  and  must 
rise  £rom  the  particular  situation  in  which  tlie  mind  is 
placed  at  any  particular  juncture.  Whenever  any  object 
ia  presented  to  the  memory  or  senses,  it  immediately,  by 
the  force  of  custom,  carries  the  imagination  to  conceive 
that  object  which  is  usually  conjoined  to  it;  and  this  con- 
ception is  attended  with  a  feeling  or  sentiment  different 
from  the  loose  reveries  <^  the  fancy.  In  this  consists  the 
whole  nature  of  belief.  For,  as  there  is  no  matter  of  fact 
which  we  believe  so  firmly,  that  we  cannot  conceive  the 
contrary,  there  would  be  no  difference  between  the  con- 
ception assented  to,  and  that  which  is  rejected,  were  it 
not  for  some  sentiment  which  distinguishes  the  one  from 
the  other.  If  I  see  a  billiard-ball  moving  towards  another 
on  a  smooth  table,  I  can  easily  conceive  it  to  stop  upon  con- 
tact This  conception  implies  no  contradiction;  but  still 
it  feels  very  differently  from  that  conception  by  which  I 
represent  to  myself  the  impulse  and  the  communication 
of  motion  from  one  ball  to  another. 
^  Were  we  to  attempt  a  definition  of  thicj  sentiment,  we 
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should,  perhaps,  find  it  a  verj  difficult,  if  not  an  in](|>oasi' 
ble  task ;  in  the  same  manner  as  if  we  should  endeavonr  to 
define  tlie  feeling  of  cold,  or  passion  of  anger,  to  a  cre»» 
tare  who  never  had  any  experience  of  these  sentiments. 
Belief  is  the  true  and  proper  name  of  this  feeling;  and  no 
one  is  ever  at  a  loss  to  know  the  meaning  of  that  term ; 
because  every  man  is  every  moment  conscious  of  the  senti- 
ment represented  by  it.    It  may  not,  however,  be  impro- 
per to  attempt  a  description  of  this  sentiment ;  in  hopes 
we  niay,  by  that  meatas,  arrive  at  some  analogies  which 
may  afibrd  a  more  perfect  explication  of  it     I  say,  that 
belief  is  nothing  but  a  more  vivid,  lively,  forcible,  firm^ 
steady  conception  of  an  object,  than  what  the  imagination 
alone  is  ever  able  to  attain.     This  variety  of  terms,  which 
may  seem  so  tanphilosophical,  is  intended  only  to  express 
that  act  of  the  mind  which  renders  realities^  or  what  is  ta- 
ken for  such,  more  present  to  us  than  fictions,  causes  them 
to  weigh  more  in  the  thought,  and  gives  them  a  superior 
iofliience  on  the  passions  and  imagination.     Provided  we 
agree  about  the  thing,  it  is  needless  to  dispute  about  the 
terms.    The  imagination  has  the  command  over  all  its 
ideas,  and  can  join,  and  mix,  and  vary  them,  in  all  the 
ways  possible.     It  may  conceive  fictitious  objects  with  all 
the  circumstances  of  place  and  time.     It  may  set  them 
in  a  manner  before  our  eyes,  in  their  true  colours,  just  as 
ihey  might  have  existed.     Bat  as  it  is  impossible  that  this 
bcvliy  of  imagination  can  ever,  of  itself  reach  belief^  it  is 
evident  that  belief  consists  not  in  the  peculiar  nature  or  or- 
der of  ideas,  but  in  the  manner  of  their  conception,  and  in 
thm/eelinff  to  the  mind.     I  confess,  that  it  is  impossible 
perfectly  to  explain  this  feeling  or  manner  of  conception. 
We  may  make  use  of  words  which  express  something  near 
it.   But  its  true  and  proper  name,  as  we  observed  before,. 
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^entands  in  common  life.  And  in  philosophy  we  can  go 
no  fiurther  than  assert,  that  belief  is  something  felt  by  the 
mindy  which  distinguishes  the  ideas  of  the  judgment  from 
die  fictions  of  the  imagination.  It  gives  them  more 
weight  and- influence;  makes  them  appear  of  greater  im- 
portance ;  enforces  them  in  the  mind  ;  and  renders  them 
die*goTeming  principle  of  our  actions.  I  hear  at  present, 
fcr  instance,  a  person's  voice,  with  whom  I  am  acquainted ; 
and  the  sound  comes  as  from  the  next  room.  This  im- 
pression of  my  senses  immediately  conveys  my  thought 
to  tbe  person,  together  with  all  the  surrounding  objects. ' 
I  paint  them  out  to  myself  as  existing  at  present,  with 
the  same  qualities  and  relations  of  which  I  formerly  knew 
diem  possessed.  These  ideas  take  faster  hold  of  my  mind 
dian  ideas  of  an  enchanted  castle.  They  are  very  difle- 
rent  to  the  feeling,  and  have  a  much  greater  influence  of 
every  kind,  either  to  give  pleasure  or  pain,  joy  or  sorrow. 

Let  us,  then,  take  in  the  whole  compass  of  this  doctrine, 
and  allow  that  the  sentiment  of  belief  is  nothing  but  a  con- 
ception more  intense  and  steady  than  what  attends  the 
mere  fictions  of  the  imagination,  and  that  this  manner  of 
conception  arises  fit>m  a  customary  conjunction  of  the  ob- 
ject with  something  present  to  the  memory  or  senses :  I 
believe  that  it  will  not  be  difficult,  upon  these  supposi- 
tions, to  find  other  operations  of  the  mind  analogous  to 
it,  and  to  trace  up  these  phenomena  to  principles  still 
more  general. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  nature  has  established 
connections  among  particular  ideas,  and  that  no  sooner 
one  idea  occurs  to  our  thoughts  than  it  introduces  its  cor- 
relative, and  carries  our  attention  towards  it,  by  a  gentie 
and  insensible  movement  These  principles  of  connection 
or  association  we  have  reduced  to  three,  namely,  JSesetn- 

VOL.  II.  £ 
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Uonc^  Cofi^iM^  and  Cautt^tions  yt}mh  ^^  th^  wljr, 
bQQd^  Urn  ugkf  our  thoughts  tqg^^r,  m/i,  hpga  t^t  T^ 
giUw  tv»m  of  r^^cti^  Of  diiiCQHri^fi,  wl^jphf  iq  |^  ^rt^^ 
OT.  hm  iegnef  tal^es  plac^  an^Hg  ail  m^nldnd.  Nov  b^f^ 
arifteaaqu^tHiD,  o^  wl^llifitf^Ji^tioii^the  p|reisep^4i& 
ficvlly  wiU  dapend*  JDoes  U  hinppm  ^  ^itb^s^  J^V^rtWfti 
thati  when  one  pf  the  c^j^t#  m  pr^fw^  to  th^y^yn^pR 
vmrnoryf  tb^  mmd  iaiiiKiWly  c^i^iod  ^>  ih^  ^pn^piioii^ 

the  correlative  but  r^aqhe^  a  f^e^fo:  m4  §troug^  Cfm?^ 
oeption  of  it  than  what  oihfirvii^  it  would  h#ve  been  ablf( 
to  attain?  Tbia  «eems  to  be  the  <;^s^  with  that  belief  wh^qh 
anises  from  the  relation  qf  eause  apd  e£^^  Aa4  if  thf 
case  be  the  same  with  the  other  rf  li^ns  or  principles  of 
association^  this  may  be  estublish^  a^  <l  general  law,  whi^ 
takea  place  in  all  the  operatipq^  of  th^  miu^^ 

We  majt  therefore^  obsenret  as;  the  ^t  eiperiipent  to 
pwr  preswt  purpose,  tha^  upon  th^  app^afiance  of  the  pif;^ 
twe  of  an  absent  friend,  our  ide#  qf  him  is  evideutly  en- 
livened by  the  reaeadfancej  and  that  every  passion,  whiph 
that  idea  occasions^  whether  of  joy  or  sorrow,  acquires  new 
force  and  vigour.  In  producing  this  effect,  there  concur 
both  a  relaticm  and  a  present  impressipii.  Where  the  pic- 
ture bears  him  no  resemblance,  at  least  was  not  intended 
for  hiflpi,  it  never  so  much  us  conveys  omr  thought  to  him : 
And  where  it  ia  absent,  as  well  as  the  pem>i^  though  the 
mind  may  pass  from  the  thought  of  pne  to  that  of  the 
other,  it  feeb  its  idea  to  be  rather  weakened  than  enliven- 
ed by  that  transition.  We  take  a  pleasure  in  viewing  the 
picture  of  a  friend  when  it  is  set  before  us ;  but  when  it  is 
removed,  rather  choose  to  consider  him  directly,  than  by 
reflection  on  an  imi^pe,  which  ia  equally  distant  and  obscure* 

The  ceremonies  of  the  RoQiaq  C^ltholic  religion  may  be 
considered  as  instances  of  the  same  nature.   The  devotees 
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of  that  superstidoii  usually  plead  in  excuse  for  tlie  mum- 
Mcries  with  which  they  are  upbraided,  that  they  feel  the 
good  efiect  of  thpse  external  motions,  and  postures,  and 
nf^Lw^  in  enUveiiiiig  their  devotion  and  quickening  their 
fa  four,  which  otherwise  would  decay,  if  directed  entirely 
ti»  ^■■^— *»  and  immaterial  objects.     We  shadow  out  the 
dgecU  of  cmr  fiEUth,  say  they,  in  sensible  types  and  images, 
■ad  render  them  more  present  to  us  by  the  immediate  pre- 
sepcc  of  these  types,  than  it  is  possible  for  us  to  do  mere- 
ly by  an  intellectnal  view  and  contemplation.     Sensible 
objects  have  always  a  greater  influence  on  the  fancy  than 
any  odwr ;  and  this  influence  they  readily  convey  to  those 
ideas  to  whidi  they  are  related,  and  which  they  resemble. 
I  AaSk  only  infer  fixun  these  practices,  and  this  reasoning, 
that  the  efect  of  resemblance  in  enlivening  the  ideas  is 
fcry  common ;  and  as  in  every  case  a  resemblance  and  a 
l^cscnt  impressicm  must  concur,  we  are  abundantly  sup- 
plied widi  experiments  to  prove  the  reality  of  the  forego- 
ing principle. 

We  may  add  force  to  these  experiments  by  others  of  a 
different  kind,  in  considering  the  effects  of  continuity  as 
weH  as  o{  resenManee,  It  is  certain  that  distance  dimi- 
nishes the  force  of  every  idea,  and  that,  upon  our  approach 
to  any  object,  though  it  does  not  discover  itself  to  our 
senses,  it  operates  upon  the  mind  with  an  influence  which 
imitates  an  immediate  impression.  The  thinking  on  any 
object  readily  transports  the  mind  to  what  is  contiguous ; 
bot  it  is  only  the  actual  presence  of  an  object,  that  trans- 
ports it  with  a  superior  vivacity.  When  I  am  a  few  miles 
from  home,  whatever  relates  to  it  touches  me  more  nearly 
than  when  I  am  two  hundred  leagues  distant;  though 
even  at  that  distance  the  reflecting  on  any  thing  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  my  friends  or  family  naturally  produces 

£2 
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an  idea  of  tliem.  But  as  in  this  latter  case,  both  the  ob« 
jects  of  the  mind  are  ideas,  notwithstanding  there  is  an 
easy  transition  between  them  ;  that  transition  alone  is  not 
able  to  give  a  superior  vivacity  to  any  of  the  ideas,  for 
want  of  some  immediate  impression  *. 

No  one  can  doubt  but  causation  has  the  same  influence 
as  the  other  two  relations  of  resemblance  and  contigmty. 
Superstitious  people  are  fond  of  the  reliques  of  saints  and 
holy  men,  for  the  same  reason  that  they  seek  after  types 
or  images,  in  order  to  enliven  their  devotion,  and  give  them 
a  more  intimate  and  strong  conception  of  those  exemplary 
lives  which  they  desire  to  imitate.  Now  it  is  evident,  that 
one  of  the  best  reliques  ^hich  a  devotee  could  procure, 
would  be  the  handiwork  of  a  saint ;  and  if  his  clothes  and 
furniture  are  e\*er  to  be  considered  in  this  light,  it  is  because 
they  were  once  at  his  disposal,  and  were  moved  and  afiect- 
ed  by  him  ;  in  which  respect  they  are  to  be  considered  as 
imperfect  effects,  and  as  connected  with  him  by  a  shorter 
chain  of  consequences  than  any  of  those  by  which  we  learn 
the  reality  of  his  existence. 

Suppose  that  the  son  of  a  friend,  who  had  been  long 
dead  or  absent,  were  presented  to  us ;  it  is  evident  that 

*  **  Naturane  nobis  inquit,  datum  dicam,  an  errorc  quodam,  ut,  cum  «a 
'*  loca  ndMmut,  in  quibus  mcmoria  dignoa  viroa  acccpcrimu»  muUum  ttm 
<*  ▼enatot,  mag:i«  morcamur,  quam  tiquando  eorum  ipsorum  aut  facta  audia- 
*'  mu«  aut  ftcriptom  aliquod  legamui  ?  Velut  ego  nunc  moveor.  Venitenim 
"  mihi  Flatonb  in  mentem,  quern  accepimus  primum  hie  disputare  tolitum : 
Cujut  etiam  illi  bortuli  propinque  non  memoriam  tolum  mihi  aflVnint,  afd 
iptiun  ndantur  in  conspcctu  roeo  hie  ponere.  Hie  Spcuaipput,  hie  Xao»> 
crates,  hie  ^ut  auditor  Polemo ;  eujus  ipta  ilia  mmio  fuit,  qnam  vidaa- 
mua.  Equidcm  etiam  curiam  noOram,  Hoatiliam  dico,  non  bane  novam, 
*>  quae  mihi  minor  ease  videtur  postquara  est  major,  nolebam  intuent,  Sdpio> 
**  nvtn,  Lvlium,  nostrum  Tero  in  primis  avum  cogitare.  Tanta  Hs  adrooni- 
«  ttonii  cat  ip  kxb :  ut  noo  sine  eanta  ei  his  maroori*  dedneta  sit  diseipli- 
"  no.  "     Cicero  de  ftnUmtt  LA,  r. 
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would  instantly  revive  its  correlative  idea,  and 
to  our  thoughts  all  past  intimacies  and  familiarities, 
livdy  colours  than  they  would  otherwise  have  ap- 
to  OS.     This  is  another  phenomenon,  which  seems 
to  prore  the  principle  above  mentioned. 

We  may  observe,  that  in  these  phenomena,  the  belief  of 
fhc  correlative  object  is  always  presupposed;  without 
vUch  the  relation  conid  have  no  effect.  The  influence  of 
die  pietnre  supposes,  that  we  believe  our  friend  to  have  once 
Contiguity  to  home  can  never  excite  our  ideas 
unless  we  believe  that  it  really  exists.  Now,  I  as- 
that  this  belief,  where  it  reaches  beyond  the  memory 
cr  senses,  is  of  a  similar  nature,  and  arises  from  similar 
with  the  transition  of  thought  and  vivacity  of  con- 
here  explained.  When  I  throw  a  piece  of  dry 
into  a  fire,  my  mind  is  immediately  carried  to  con- 

* 

ceive  that  it  augments,  not  extinguishes  the  flame.  This 
tranaitioD  of  thought  from  the  cause  to  the  effect  proceeds 
Bot  firom  reason.  It  derives  its  origin  altogether  from  cu&- 
torn  aii4  eiq)erience.  And  as  it  first  begins  from  an  ob- 
ject present  to  the  senses,  it  renders  the  idea  or  conception 
of  flame  more  strong  or  lively  than  any  loose,  floating  re- 
irerie  of  the  imagination.  That  idea  arises  immediately. 
The  thought  moves  instantly  towards  it,  and  conveys  to  it 
all  that  force  of  conception  which  is  derived  from  the  im- 
pression present  to  the  senses.  When  a  sword  is  levelled 
at  my  breast,  does  not  the  idea  of  wound  and  pain  strike 
me  more  strcmgly,  than  when  a  glass  of  wine  is  presented 
to  me,  even  though  by  accident  this  idea  should  occur  af- 
ter the  appearance  of  the  latter  object  ?  But  what  is  there 
in  this  whole  matter  to  en  use  such  a  strong  conception,  ex- 
cept only  a  presora  i »'.  jt  ct  and  a  customary  transition  to  the 
idea  of  another  object,  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
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conjoin  with  the  former  ?  This  is  the  whole  operation  of 
the  mind,  in  all  our  conclusions  concerning  matter  of  (act 
and  existence ;  and  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  find  some  analo- 
gies by  which  it  may  be  explained.  The  transition  from 
a  present  object  does  in  all  cases  give  strength  and  solidity 
to  the  related  idea. 

Here,  then,  is  a  kind  of  pre-established  harmony  be- 
tween the  course  of  nature  and  the  succession  of  our  ideas; 
and  though  the  powers  and  forces,  by  which  the  former  is 
governed,  be  wholly  unknown  to  us ;  yet  our  thoughts  and 
conceptions  have  still,  we  find,  gone  on  in  the  same  train 
with  the  other  works  of  nature.  Custom  is  that  principle 
by  which  this  correspondence  has  been  efi*ected ;  so  neces- 
sary to  the  subsistence  of  our  species,  and  the  regulation  of 
our  conduct,  in  every  circumstance  and  occurrence  of  hu- 
man life.  Had  not  the  presence  of  an  object  instantly  ex- 
cited the  idea  of  those  objects  commonly  conjoined  with  it, 
all  our  knowledge  must  have  been  limited  to  the  narrow 
sphere  of  our  memory  and  senses ;  and  we  should  never 
have  been  able  to  adjust  means  to  ends,  or  eBq)lay  our  na- 
tural powers,  either  to  the  producing  of  good,  or  avoiding 
of  evil.  Those  who  delight  in  the  discovery  and  conton- 
plation  o( final  causes^  have  here  ample  subject  to  employ 
their  wonder  and  admiration. 

I  shall  add,  for  a  further  confirmation  of  the  forgoing 
theory,  that,  as  this  operation  of  the  mind,  by  which  we  in- 
fer like  effects  from  like  causes,  and  vice  versoj  is  so  essen- 
tial to  the  subsistence  of  all  human  creatures,  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  it  could  be  trusted  to  the  fallacious  deductions 
of  our  reason,  which  is  slow  in  its  operations;  appears  not, 
in  any  degree,  during  the  first  years  of  infancy ;  and  at  best 
is,  in  every  age  and  period  of  human  life,  extremely  liable 
to  error  and  mistake.     It  is  more  conformable  to  the  ordi- 
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nary  wisdcmi  of  nature  to  secure  so  necessary  an  act  of 
the  mind,  by  some  instinct  or  mechanical  tendency,  which 
may  be  infidlible  in  its  operations,  may  discover  itself  at 
the  first  appearance  of  life  and  thought,  and  may  be  inde- 
pendoit  of  all  the  laboured  deductions  of  the  understand- 
ing. As  nature  has  taught  us  the  use  of  our  limbs,  with- 
out giving  ns  the  knowledge  of  the  muscles  and  nerves  by 
iriiich  they  are  actuated ;  so  has  she  implanted  in  us  an 
instincty  idiich  carries  forward  the  thought  in  a  corre- 
qpondoit  course  to  that  which  she  has  established  among 
*4attiittiil  cbjcftCs ;  thotigh  we  are  ignorant  of  tho^^poV^rs 
aiid  toites  im  wliidi  (his  regular  ebiitse  tod  sticcessloti  df 
olgaSts  totally  depends. 
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OF  PROBABILITY*. 

JLuouGH  there  be  no  such  ihii^  as  Chcmct  in  the  worldf 
our  ignorance  of  the  real  cause  of  any  event  has  the  same 
influence  on  the  understanding,  and  begets  a  like  species 
of  belief  or  opinion. 

There  is  certainly  a  probability,  which  arises  firom  a  su- 
periority of  chances  on  any  side ;  and  according  as  this  su- 
periority increases,  and  surpasses  the  opposite  chances  ; 
the  probability  receives  a  proportionable  increase,  and  be- 
gets still  a  higher  degree  of  belief  or  assent  to  that  side  in 
which  we  discover  the  superiority.  If  a  die  were  marked 
with  one  figure  or  number  of  spots  on  four  sides,  and  with 
another  figure  or  number  of  spots  on  the  two  remaining 
sides,  it  would  be  more  probable  that  the  former  would  turn 
up  than  the  latter ;  though,  if  it  had  a  thousand  sides 
marked  in  the  same  manner,  and  only  one  side  different, 
the  probability  would  be  much  higher,  and  our  belief  or 
expectation  of  the  event  more  steady  and  secure.     This 

*  Mr  Lock*  dhridM  ail  arguments  into  danonfltradf  •  and  probable.  In 
Ihit  ntw,  wa  niott  lay,  tliat  it  is  only  piobabla  ail  man  must  die,  or  that  tha 
ton  win  riia  tcvmonrow.  But  to  cunfotm  our  languid  mora  to  oommoa 
oaa,  wa  ought  to  divide  arguments  into  d— aiiillrefioin,  pfw^fh  *»^  fwoMift- 
tim.  By  proaA,  meaning  tucfa  argumanli  from  aiperienca  at  leare  no  room 
Ibr  doobi  or  oppodlion. 
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€j£  the  thought  or  reasoning  may  seem  trivial  and 
obvious;  but  to  those  who  consider  it  more  narrowly,  it 
may,  perhqis,  afford  matter  for  curious  speculation. 

It  seems  evident,  that  when  the  mind  looks  forward  to 
discover  the  event,  which  may  result  from  the  throw  of 
such  a  die,  it  considers  the  turning  up  of  each  particular 
Side  as  alike  probable;  and  this  is  the  very  nature  of  chance, 
to  render  all  the  particular  events,  comprehended  in  it,  en- 
tirefy  equaL     But  finding  a  greater  number  of  sides  con- 
cur in  the  one  event  than  in  the  other,  the  mind  is  car- 
ried more  frequently  to  that  event,  and  meets  it  oftener,  in 
revolving  the  various  possibilities  or  chances  on  which  the 
oltimate  result  depends.      This  concurrence  of  several 
views  in  one  particular  event  begets  immediately,  by  an 
eiqplicable  contrivance  of  nature,  the  sentiment  of  belief, 
and  gives  that  event  the  advantage  over  its  antagonist, 
which  is  supported  by  a  smaller  number  of  views,  and  re- 
cors  less  frequently  to  the  mind.     If  we  allow  that  belief 
is  nothing  but  a  firmer  and  stronger  conception  of  an  ob- 
ject Hmn  what  attends  the  mere  fictions  of  the  imagination, 
this  operation  may,  perhaps,  in  some  measure,  be  account- 
ed fiir.  The  concurrence  of  these  several  views  or  glimpses 
imprints  the  idea  more  strongly  on  the  imagination ;  gives 
it  superior  force  and  vigour ;  renders  its  influence  on  the 
passions  and  affections  more  sensible ;  and,  in  a  word,  be- 
gets that  reliance  or  security  which  constitutes  the  nature 
of  belief  and  opinion. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  the  probability  of  causes  as 
with  that  of  chance.  There  are  some  causes  which  are 
entirely  uniform  and  constant  in  producing  a  particular  ef- 
fiact ;  and  no  instance  has  ever  yet  been  found  of  any  fail- 
uTt  or  irregularity  in  their  operation.  Fire  has  always 
burned,  and  water  suffocated,  every  human  creature :  The 
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production  of  motion  by  iitfpftke  and  gravity  is  an  uniTer^ 
sal  kw,  which  has  fahhert6  athnitted  of  no  ^Kceptkm.    Bat 
ther€  are  other  caused  wfaidi  hare  been  found  more  iit^ 
gular  and  uncertain ;  nor  has  rhubarb  always  proved  a 
purge,  or  opium  a  soporific,  to  every  one  who  has  tdtem 
these  medicines.     It  is  true,  when  any  cause  fttls  of  pro^ 
dudng  its  usual  effect,  philosophers  ascribe  Uotlliis  to  any 
irregularity  in  nature ;  but  Suppose,  that  some  secret^ausei^ 
in  the  particular  structure  of  parts,  have  prevented  die 
operation.    Our  reasonings,  however,  and  conclusiotii^ 
concerning  the  event,  are  the  same  as  if  this  piinciple  had 
no  place.    Being  detetaiined  by  eustom  to  translbr  ilie 
past  to  the  future  In  all  our  inferences;  where  the  pilit 
has  been  entirely  r^rolar  and  uniibrm,  we  expect  the  event 
"with  the  greatest  assurance,  and  leave  no  room  for  gkif 
contrary  supposition.    But  where  diflferent  elfecta  hmf^ 
been  found  to  foBow  fh>m  causes,  which  wnt  to  a/ipetshu9t€ 
exacftly  simitar,  ril  these  irarious  eflfbctt  must  occur  to^  tlie 
ibhid  in  transferring  the  past  to  the  future,  and  enter  into 
our  consideration  when  we  determine  the  probaftiBity  4£ 
the  event    Though  we  give  die  prefetento  to  that  wUdh 
has  been  found  most  usual,  and  believe  diat  this  efiRM  wfll 
exist,  we  must  not  overlook  die  other  effects,  but  mtistis- 
sign  to  each  of  them  a  particular  weight  and  atrfheirity,  in 
proportion  as  we  have  found  it  to  be  more  or  less  frequent. 
It  is  more  probable,  in  almost  every  country  of  Europe,  that 
there  will  be  frost  some  time  in  January,  distn  that  the  wea^ 
dier  will  continue  open  throughout  that  whole  month ; 
dl'ou^  this  probal^Sty  varies  according  to  the  different  cli- 
mate And  approadtes  to  a  certainty  in  the  more  northern 
kingdoms.  Here  then  it  seems  evident,  diat  when  we  triiis- 
Ikr  the  past  to  the  future,  hi  order  to  determine  the  eflbct 
Which  will  result  f!rom  tfiy  cause,  we  transfer  all  the  £ffs 
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rent  events,  in  the  same  proportion  as  they  have  appeared 
in  the  past,  and  conceive  one  to  have  existed  a  hundred 
times,  for  instance,  another  ten  times,  and  another  once. 
As  a  great  number  of  views  do  here  concur  in  one  event, 
they  fortify  and  confirm  it  to  the  imagination,  beget  that 
soidment  which  we  call  beHtf^  and  give  its  object  the  pre- 
ference above  the  contrary  event,  which  is  not  supported 
by  an  equal  number  of  experiments,  and  recurs  not  so 
frequently  to  the  thought  in  transferring  the  past  to  the 
fhtore.  Let  any  one  try  to  account  for  this  operation  of 
the  mind  upon  any  of  the  received  systems  of  philosophy, 
and  he  will  be  sensible  of  the  difficulty.  For  my  part,  I 
shall  think  it  sufficient^  if  the  present  hints  excite  the  cu- 
riosi^  of  philosophers,  and  make  them  sensible  how  defec- 
thFe  aU  common  theories  are  in  treatiqg  <<^  such  curicnis 
and  audi  sublime  subjects. 


t  •  ^* 
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PART  I. 

J.  HS  gk*eat  advanUge  of  the  mathematical  sciences  above 
the  moral  consists  in  this,  that  the  ideas  of  the  former,  be- 
ing sensible,  are  always  clear  and  determinate,  the  smallest 
distinction  between  them  is  immediately  perceptible,  and 
the  same  terms  are  still  expressive  of  the  same  ideas,  with- 
out ambiguity  or  variation.  An  oval  is  never  mistaken  for 
a  circle,  nor  an  hyperbola  for  an  ellipsis.  The  isosceles  and 
scalenum  are  distinguished  by  boundaries  more  exact  than 
vice  and  virtue,  right  and  wrong.  If  any  term  be  defined 
in  geometry,  the  mind  readily,  of  itself,  substitutes,  on  all 
occasions,  the  definition  for  the  term  defined :  Or  even 
when  no  definition  is  employed,  the  object  itself  may  be 
presented  to  the  senses,  and  by  that  means  be  steadily  and 
clearly  apprehended.  But  the  finer  sentiments  of  the 
mind,  the  operations  of  the  understanding,  the  various 
agitations  of  the  passions,  though  really  in  themselves  dis- 
tinct, easily  escape  us,  when  surveyed  by  reflection ;  nor 
b  it  in  our  power  to  recall  the  original  object,  as  often  as 
we  have  occasion  to  contemplate  it     Ambiguity,  by  this 
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is  gradually  introduced  into  pur  reasonings :  Si- 
milar objects  are  readily  taken  to  be  the  same :  And  the 
conclusion  becomes  at  last  very  wide  of  the  premises. 

One  may  safely,  however,  affirm,  that  if  we  consider 
these  sciences  in  a  prefer  light,  their  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages nearly  compensate  each  other,  and  reduce  both 
of  diem  to  a  state  of  equality.     If  the  mind,  with  greater 
Sicility,  retains  the  ideas  of  geometry  clear  and  determinate^ 
k  must  carry  on  a  much  longer  and  more  intricate  chain 
of  reasoning  and  compare  ideas  much  wider  of  each  other, 
m  order  to  reach  the  abstruser  truths  of  that  science. 
And  if  moral  ideas  are  apt,  without  extreme  care,  to  fall 
into  obscurity  and  confusion,  the  inferences  are  always 
much  shorter  in  these  disquisitions,  and  the  intermediate 
steps,  which  lead  to  the  conclusion,  much  fewer  than  in 
the  sciences  which  treat  of  quantity  and  number.     In  rea- 
lity, there  is  scarcely  a  proposition  in  Euclid  so  simple  as 
not  to  consist  of  more  parts  than  are  to  be  found  in  any 
moral  reasoning  which  runs  not  into  chimera  and  conceit. 
Where  we  trace  the  principles  of  the  human  mind  through 
a  few  steps,  we  may  be  very  well  satisfied  with  our  progress, 
oonsidering  how  soon  nature  throws  a  bar  to  all  our  in- 
quiries concerning  causes,  and  reduces  us  to  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  our  ignorance.     The  chief  obstacle,  there- 
fore, to  our  improvement  in  the  moral  or  metaphysical 
sciences,  is  the  obscurity  of  the  ideas,  and  ambiguity  of  the 
terms.     The  principal  difficulty  in  the  mathematics  is  the 
length  of  inferences  and  compass  of  thought  requisite  to 
the  forming  of  any  conclusion.     And,  perhaps,  our  pro- 
gress in  natural  philosophy  is  chiefly  retarded  by  the  want 
of  proper  experiments  and  phenomena,  which  are  often 
discovered  by  chance,  and  cannot  always  be  found  when 
requisite,  even  by  the  most  diligent  and  prudent  inquiry'. 
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As  moral  philosophy  seems  hidierto  to  have  received  less 
iBiproyeinent  than  either  geometrj  or  physics,  we  may 
conclude,  that  if  there  be  any  difier^ice  in  this  respect 
aniABg  these  sciences,  the  difficulties  which  obstruct  the 
progress  oi  the  former  require  superior  care  and  capacity 
ta  be  surmounted. 

There  are  no  ideas  which  occur  in  metaphysics  more 
obscure  and  uncertain  than  those  of  power,  /brce,  energy^ 
oatmeuuary  cofmecCJofi,  of  which  it  is  every  moment  nece»» 
lary  for  us  to  treat  in  all  our  disquisitions.  We  shall 
therefore  endeavour,  in  this  section,  to  fix^  if  possible,  the 
precise  meaning  <^  these  terms,  and  thereby  remove  some 
part  of  that  obscurity  which  is  so  much  complained  of  in 
this  qMcies  of  philosophy. 

It  seems  a  proposition  which  will  not  admit  of  much  dis- 
pute, that  all  our  ideas  are  nothing  but  copies  of  our  im- 
pressions,  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  thimk  of  any  thing  which  we  have  not  antecedently  yisf^ 
either  by  our  external  or  internal  senses.  I  have  endea^ 
Toured  *  to  explain  and  prove  this  proposition,  and  have 
expressed  my  hopes,  that  by  a  proper  application  of  it, 
men  may  reach  a  greater  clearness  and  precision  in  philoh 
sophical  reasonings  than  what  they  have  hitherto  been  able 
to  attain.  Complex  ideas  may,  perhaps,  be  well  known 
by  definition,  which  is  nothing  but  an  enumeration  of 
those  parts  or  simple  ideas  that  compose  them.  But  when 
we  have  pushed  up  definitions  to  the  most  simple  ideas, 
and  find  still  some  ambiguity  and  obscurity;  what  resource 
are  we  then  possessed  of?  By  what  invention  can  we  throw 
light  upon  these  ideas,  and  render  them  altogether  precise 
and  determinate  to  our  intellectual  view  ?  Produce  the  im- 
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preuiom  or  origiiuil  «m^f»t«  from  whkh  the  ideas  are 
cofMed.  These  impt^mfififi  wt^  ^  >tioi^  and  seas^ble. 
Th^  mdmit  nei  qS  mbigmtj*  Tb?y  are  aot  only  priced 
in  »fidl  ligbt  theoselvesy  but  may  throw  light  on  th^ 
coiT^qKiDdHit  idMif  which  lie  iiB  ob^wri^*  And  by  this 
flsooia  we  may  perhaps  obtain  a  q^w  m^oscope  or  spe* 
ciea  of  optics,  bf  which,  io  the  l»wl  s^eiiceSf  the  most 
TOJn^iij  end  most  aiinple  ideas  m^  be  «p  enlaig^  a^  tp 
fidl  nadily  under  oar  apprehepsioii,  md  be  equally  known 
with  llie  grossest  and  most  sensible  ideas  that  caii^  be  the 
object  of  our  inquiry. 

To  be  fiiUy  «oqn«intyd»  therefore,  with  the  idea  of  power 
or  necessary  connection,  let  us  eicamine  its  impression ; 
and,  in  order  to  find  the  impression  with  greater  certainty, 
let  na  search  fer  it  in  all  the  sources  from  which  it  may 
posiSily  be  derived. 

When  we  look  about  us  towards  eirteniid  objectSi  and 
eoBsider  the  operation  of  causes,  we  are  never  able,  in  a 
tiiij^  instfluof^  to  discover  any  power  or  necessary  con- 
ned^ ;  any  <piality  which  binds  the  effect  tp  the  cause, 
and  renders  the  one  an  in&llible  consequence  of  the  other. 
We  only  find  that  the  one  does  actually  Id  {elcX  follow  the 
other.  The  impnlae  of  one  billiard-ball  is  attended  with 
motsoA  in  the  srromi.  This  is  the  whole  that  appears  to 
the  QMlmmmj  senaea.  The  mind  feels  no  sentiment  or  in- 
ward  iapiesBiefn  firom  this  succession  of  objects :  Conse- 
quent there  ia  not,  in  any  single  particular  instance  of 
cause  and  effisct,  any  thing  which  can  suggest  the  idea  of 
power  or  necessary  connection. 

From  the  first  appearance  of  an  object,  we  never  can 
conjecture  what  e£Fect  will  result  from  it  But  were  the 
power  or  energy  of  any  cause  discoverable  by  the  mind, 
we  could  foresee  the  effect,  even  without  experience ;  and 
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might,  at  first,  pronounce  whh  certainty  concerning  it,  by 
the  mere  dint  of  thought  and  reascMiiqg. 

In  reality,  there  is^no  part  of  matter  that  does  e?^,  by 
its  sensible  qualities,  discover  any  power  or  energy,  or  give 
us  ground  to  imagine  that  it  could  produce  any  things  or 
be  followed  by  any  other  object  which  we  could  denomi- 
nate its  eflfect  Solidity,  extension,  motion ;  these  quaU* 
ties  are  all  complete  in  themselves,  and  never  point  out 
any  other  event  which  may  result  from  them*  The  scenes 
of  the  universe  are  continually  shifting,  and  one  object  fol* 
lows  another  in  an  uninterrupted  succession;  but  the  power 
or  force,  which  actuates  the  whole  machine,  is  entirely 
concealed  from  us,  and  never  discovers  itself  in  any  of  the 
sensible  qualities  of  body.  We  know  that,  in  fact,  heat 
is  a  constant  attendant  of  flame ;  but  what  is  the  connec- 
tion between  them  we  have  no  room  so  much  as  to  con- 
jecture or  imagine.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  that  the 
idea  of  power  can  he  derived  from  the  contemplation  of 
bodies,  in  single  instances  ci  their  operation ;  because  no 
bodies  ever  discover  any  power,  which  can  be  the  original 
of  this  idea  *. 

Since,  therefore,  external  objects,  as  they  appear  to  the 
senses,  give  us  no  idea  of  power  or  necessary  connection, 
by  their  operation  in  particular  instances,  let  us  see,  whether 
this  idea  be  derived'  from  reflection  on  the  operations  of 
our  own  minds,  and  be  copied  from  any  internal  impresaioD. 
It  may  be  said,  that  we  are  every  moment  conscious  of  in- 

•  Mr  Locke,  in  hb  diapter  of  pow,  my,  that,  Sadiiig  from  ciptfiMieiy 

that  there  are  leveral  new  productions  in  matter,  and  conclnding  that  tbcrt 
muftt  somewhere  be  a  power  capable  of  producing  them,  wt  anhrt  at  laat  tff 
this  reasoning  at  the  idea  of  power.  But  no  rtaaoning  can  ever  gb«  ui  a 
new,  orfginal,  simple  idea ;  as  this  phQoaophcr  hhnaalf  cooftiics.  Tfaia, 
thenforii  can  nerer  be  the  origin  of  that  idea. 
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tenul  power  tisbile  we  feel,  that,  by  the  simple  conunaiid 
-of  cNirwill,  wecan  more  the  oi^ans  of  <mr  body,  ordhreet 
the  fccnlties  of  oor  mind.  An  act  of  volidbn  prodaces 
ntfrtiff"  in  our  limbs,  or  raises  a  new  idea  in  oor  imagina* 
Hi^  influence,  of  the  will  we  know  by  conscious- 
Hence  we  acquire  the  idea  of  powetor  eneifQr;  and 
certain,  that  we  ourselves  and  all  other  intelligent  be- 
ingsare possessed  erf* power.  This  idea,  then,  isan  idea  of 
Tcflecdon,  since  it  arises  from  reflecting  on  the  operations 
irf'oor  oiwn  mind,  and  on  the  canunand  which  is  exercised 
by  wiU,  both  over  the  organs  of  the  body  and  faculties  of 

We  shall  proceed  to  examine  this  pretension ;  and  first, 
with  regard  to  the  influence  of  volition  over  the  organs 
of  the  body.  This  influence,  we  may  observe,  is  a  fiict 
-which,  like  all  other  natural  events,  can  be  known  only  by 
cxperienoe^  and  can  never  be  foreseen  from  any  apparent 
energy  or  power  in  the  cause,  which  connects  it  with  the 
eflfedy  and  renders  the  one  an  infallible  consequence  of  the 
other.  The  motion  of  our  body  follows  upon  the  com* 
numd  of  our  wilL  Of  this  we  are  every  moment  conscious. 
But  the  means  by  which  this  is  effected ;  the  energy  by 
whidi  the  will  perfisnns  so  extraordinary  an  operation ;  of 
this  we  are  so  fieir  from  being  immediately  conscious,  that 
it  most  fioor  ever  escape  our  most  diligent  inquiry. 
-  For,  jbsii;  Is  there  any  principle  in  all  nature  more  ray*- 
sierioos  than  the  union  of  soul  with  body ;  by  which  a  sup^ 
posed^spiritual  substance  acquires  such  an  influence  over  a 
oiatierial  oocv  that. the  niost  refined  thought  is  able  to  ao- 
tiiate  the  grossest  matter  ?  Were  we  empowered,  by  a  sc^- 
cret  wish,  to  remove  mountains,  or  control  the  planets  in 
their  orbiti;  :this  extensive  authority  would  not  be  more  ex- 
traordinary, nor  more  beyond  our  comprehension.     But  il' 
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hy  ciMHioninmw  wt  petctivad  ta^  pcwer  or  tuuigy  in  ihe 
Hrili^  weiiMlstlaMyir)lhi8;po'wer;  wewualkaowritftcoiiii^D- 
«tiOD  with  the  cfieot^  we  must  loiow  ihm  tecmt  mikMi  of 
tmil  and  iiodjt  attd  ihefiatme  of  bolh  Ibeae  sidislaaoes^ 
•bjrwhkhtbeaoejii  able  to  Qpertte»  in  so  iBimy  liWanog% 
iapoB  the  other. 

SwotuKf,  WeiarektotableloteovealiliMoigMttortlie 
body  with  a  like  aothori^^  though  t#e  iBannet  atdgn  anj 
waaaOt  liesides  experience^  for ao  renmikabfe  e  diflfriiifcie 
between  one  and  the  othar.  Why  has  the  wiU  an  inftnenee 
loverllM  tohgiie  and  fingev8>  not  over  the  heart  or  liver ? 
This  question  would  never  embarrass  us,  were  we  chnicieii 
4bf«lpower  in  the  fijrmertlise^  not  in  the  latter.  Weshauld 
^tkcn  perceive^  independelit  of -experience,  wh|r4he  auth»- 
ti^  of  the  will  over  the  oiganscf  the  body  b  ditoitisoribed 
mtiiin  neb  pvticfilar  Unts.  BemgtBthBic^Ulfymo. 
sqaaimad  with  the  power  or  foree  by  which  it  qparates,  we 
%lt>iDd  ako  knowwhy  its  influence  teaches  pxcciaely  to 
^ifch  boondaries,  and  no  farther. 

A  npan,  suddenly  struck  with  a  pahy  in  the  leg  or  aMs 
4Mr  wbo^faad  newly  lost  those  members,  frequently  endea- 
^^onrsy  at  first,  to  move  them,  and  employ  them  in  thdr 
iisnsi  dAoes.  Here  he  is  as  much  conscious  of  power  to 
ieottunand  such  limbs,  as  a  nmn  in  per&dt  health  is  tm^ 
scious  of  poa«r  so  actuate  any  member  which  remains  in 
its  natniml  eMo  ond  icondkiog>  But  oonscbUsness  never 
4koehnda.  Conseqasntly,  neither  in  the  one  case  nor  in 
ithe  mother  aiia  we  ever  conscious  of  any  power.  We  laara 
•the  influence  of  our  will  fmm  eiqyerience  A>ne.  Andcac*- 
•perienee  enly  teaches  us,  how  dne  event  eonstantfy  follows 
onother ;  without  instructing  us  in  the  secret  connection 
which  binds  them  together,  and  lenders  them  inseparable. 
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-  MuJjp^  "We  jgarn  f roBi  Boatomy,  that  the  imihpdMifp 
object  c^  power  in  yolantary  motion,  is  not  the  member  it- 
wdimUkk  m  mom&if  but  certain  muscles,  aiid  serves,  and 
jpicitB,  and,  p^iiiaps,  acanething  stiH  more  minate 
vaknovn,  thcoogh  which  the  jnotioa  is  snecea- 
«ipai^  ipaapagated,  ace  it  reach  the  member  itself  whose 
ia  iIk  immediate  object  of  volition*  Can  there  be 
4Mrtain  -proof  diat  the  power  by  which  this  wjiole 
JspcrfimBed,  solar  from tbeing directly  and  iblly 
known  by  an  inward  sentiment  or  consciousness,  is  to  the 
mysteriooa  and  anintelligible  !  Here  the  mind 
event:  Immediately  another  event,  unknown 
to  onaelfies,  and  totally  diflEerent  from  the  one  intended,  is 
fModooed:  This  event  produces  another,  equally  unknown: 
TS  atkat,  through  a  long  succession,  the  desired  event  is 

But  if  the  ori^al  power  were  felt,  it  must  be 
Were  it  known,  its  effect  must  also  be  known, 
aU  power  is  relative  to  its  ^ect  And  vke  venoy  if 
Ant  cAct  be  not  known,  tlie  power  cannot  be  known  nor 
•faic  How  indeed  can  we  be  conscious  of  a  power  to  move 
lindn,  when  we  have  no  such  power ;  but  only  that  to 
certain  animal  spirits,  which,  though  they  produce 
die  motion  of  our  limbs,  yet  operate  in  such  a  man- 
is  wholly  beyond  our  comprehension  ? 
We  may,  therefore,  conclude  from  the  whole,  I  liope, 
without  siy  temeritjr,  though  with  assurance,  that  our  idea 
of  power  is  not  cc^ied  from  any  sentiment  or  conscious- 
of  power  within  ourselves,  when  we  give  rise  to  ani- 
motion,  or. apply  our  limbs  to  their  proper  use  and 
'That  their  motion  follows  the  command  of  the 
wiU,  is  a  matter  of  common  experience,  like  other  natural 
events  :  But  the  power  or  energy  by  which  this  is  effected, 
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like  that  in  other  natural  events,  is  unknown  .akid  incon- 
cettable*. 

Shall -we  then  assert,  that  we  are  omscioas  of  a  power 
or.enei^in  onr  own  minds,  when^  by  an  act  or  command 
of  oar  ^uHi,  we  raise  up  a  new  idea,  fix  ihe  mind  to  die 
contemplation  of  it,  turn  it  on  all  sides,  and  at  last  dismisa 
rit  Sar  some  other  idea,  when  we  think  that  we  lunre  sur- 
veyed it  with  snfficientaccuracy  ?  I  believethe-aame  argu- 
mdits  will  prove,  that  even  this  command  of  the  will  gifes 
us  no  real  idea  of  force  or  enei*gy.    ' 

Urdf  It  most  be  allowed,  that  when  we  know  a  power, 
we  know  that  very  circumstance  in  the  cause  by  which  it 
IS  enabled  to  produce  the  efiect;  for  these  are  supposed  to 
-he  synonymous.  We  must,  therefore,  know  both  the  canae 
and  effect,  and  the  relation  between  them*  But  do  we  pre- 
tend to  be  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  hunsan  sool 
and  the  nsiture  of  an  idea,  or  the  aptitude  of  the  one  to  pro- 
duce the  other?  This  is  a  real  creation ;  a  production  of 
something  out  of  nothing;  which  implies  a  power  so  great, 
that  it  may  seem,  at  first  sight,  beyond  the  reach  of  any  b»- 
ing  less  than  infinite*  At  least  it  must  be  owned,  that  sncli 
a  power  is  not  felt,  nor  known,  nor  even  conceivable,  by 
the  mind.  We  only  feel  the  event,  namely,  the  exisleDoe 
of  an  idea,  consequent  to  a  command  of  the  will :  But  the 
manner  in  which  this  operation  is  performed,  the  power 
Jby  which  it  is  produced,  is  entirely  beyond  our  compr»> 
hension. 

SemuBjf,  The  command  of  the  mind  over  itself  is  limiir 
ed,  as  well  as  its  comnumd  over  the  body ;  and  these  li- 
mits are  not  known  by  reason,  or  any  acquaintance  with 
the  nature  of  cause  aud  efiect ;  but  only  by  experience  and 
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as  in  all  other  natural  events,  and  in  the  ope- 
of  eEtemiil  objects.    Oar  anthority  orer  our  senti* 
juid  pawions  is  much  weaker  than  that  over  oor 
and  etien  the  latter  aathori^  is  circumscribed  with- 
narrow  boundaries.    Will  any  one  pretend  to  as- 
tfaeohiniate  reason  of  these  boundaries,  or  show  why 
ihe  power  is  deficient  in  one  case^  not  in  another  ? 

Zlvid|i^  This  self  conmuuid  is  TCfy  di£B»ent  at  di£B;rent 
tSaaes.  A  man  in  health  possesses  more  of  it  than  one  Ian- 
gaJshing  with  sickness.    We  are  more  master  of  our 

Ihe^^its  IB  the  mornii^  than  in  the  eyening ;  fasting  than. 
mfiiUineaL    Can  we  give  any  reason  for  these  varia-. 
CEcept.  eiqperience  ?    Where  then  b  the  power  of 
ii  we  pretend  to  be  conscious  ?  Is  there  not  here^  ei». 
in  K qpiritnal  or  matmal  substance,  orbodi,  soma.se- 
■Mwhsmiim  or  struciure  of  parts,  upon  which  the  ef- 
depends^  and  which,  being  entirely  unknown  to  us, 
the  power  or  energy  of  the  will  equally  unknown. 

Violitioa  is  serdy  an  act  of  the  mind  with  which  we  are 
swBciandy  acquainted.  Reflect  iqK>n  it.  Consider  it  on. 
all  aides.  Do  yon  find  any  thing  in  it  like  thb  creativei 
paaasTy  by  wliich  it  raises,  from  nothing  a. new  idea,  and,. 
with  m  kind  of  Fiat,  hnitates  the  omnipotence  of  its  Ma- 
nay  be  dlowed  so  to  speak,  who  called  fisrth  into> 
aU  the  various  scenes  of  Nature?  So  &e  ficom. 
being  consdons  of  this  energy  in  the  will,  it  requires  as  oer- 
tni  CEperience  as  that  of  which  we  are  possessed,  to  con- 
vinoe  ns  that  such  estraordinary  effects  do  ever  result  firom 
ft  simple  act  of  volition. 

The  generality  of  mankind  never  find  any  difficulty  ia 
accounting  for  the  more  common  and  familiar  operations 
of  nature ;  such  as  the  descent  of  heavy  bodies,  the  growth 
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oFptenUi  Ai  ffmetntitm  <rf  Miudi,  or  the  nouriiihiMiit  •f 
bodies  Vf  food:  but  sn^pfKlM' iiaV  fai  att  fliaw  caset,  tbagr 
[i0reelv«  th«  1^17  fbtxre  dr  ena^  of  ihtf  aMiM^  by  iHik^ 
i»  tonnbetetf  with  Its  efltet^  M#  i»  Ibr  «va*  infidliUe  i»  iii 
optfriCibii.    They  ae^hs  by  long  babit>  Mch  a  torn  oC 

diately  dxpfUdltrttllfiiMiraMtf  itf  tttaat  iitiaadiiil»  aad  hai^dU 
ly  oonMvii  it  pottitblo  diat  any  oihar  a? ent  corid  fMult 
firoaiit  It  ii Oiity o» the dtfloovety  tf  extfaordinary pbOi- 
mMDeia,  meh  as  earthqnrices^  ^tSenoe^  and  prodigiaa  9§ 
aay  kiad^  thui  tbay  ftid  tlmiiiielvef  at  a  kaa  to  miigmm 
proper  eaiM^  iM  to  aplai»  die  fnariier  In  whidi  the  ^ 
Aet  ia  prpdafded  by  it  It  ii  usild  far  nien»  in  endi  difi^ 
Giritiei^  to  hav«  teeoiir^  to  tvme  invisible  mleUigenc  pni^ 
ciplo%  as  Ao  ifflBiediat^  canie  of  that  etenl^  wfabh  sor- 
p^MK  tbeniy  and  wfaidl  lliey  think  camot  be  aoconnted  far 
from  the  ooninion  potrers  of  datare.  Bat  philosoflhers^ 
who  eitrry  tbor  scrutiny  a  little  fivlber,  innaediately  |>eK^ 
ceive,  that,  even  in  the  most  fiuniliidr  eTent%  the  enet^oC 
tho  caas^  is  as  iihinteUigSile  lu  in  the  nNial  tniusaal^  abd 
that  ire  hidy  learn  by  eaqperi^tice  the  fireqnent  endjuiicliia 
of  afti)ccts»  witlMMt  being  ever  able  to  cduipiehedd  any  tUi^ 
like  coanbctici  between  diem*  Herei  thedy  iteny  |>hilee^ 
phAis  dkM:  tfaensdveB  obliged  by  foason  t6  ka^  reoaoMfe^ 
on  all  OeeakHlni^  to  the  same  prineipiei  which  the  nd§ar 
n&wA  vfpM  io  but  in  eases  that  appear  dnroeukuia  alid 
snpematurah  They  adoamledge  mind  end  intelligeDae  lei 
bc^  not  ohfy  the  vltimate  and  Mginal  cause  of  all  thiogi^ 
bat  ttii  iounediate  and  sole  eanse  of  every  event  Which  af^ 
pears  in  nature.  They  pretend,  that  those  objects  which 
are  cenuiiobly  denoitiinated  oaaeiei^  sre  in  reality  nothlhg 
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\»  Md  thai  the  true  and  direet  priBciple  of 
c&ct  is  aol  aagp  pciveff  or  fturoe  in  nature,  bota  fiv- 
of  ika  SupttiMi  Beings  who  wills  that  such  paiticulay 
akoald  Sm  awar  ha  confuipad  widi  each  odier.  In» 
w/im/mf^  Ihaft  <ina  bilUavd^bali  iQoves  anodier  by  a 
which  it  hat  deriTedfkn  die  Aodior  of  nature;  itia 
Dritjr  hiiwaalft  thejtay,  who,  by  m  particulav  volilioB, 
difl  feooad  baU»  being  determined  to  diis  cyefatka 
hp  thn  iaqpolae  af  the  first  ball ;  in  conseqiience  erf"  those 
bnswluch  he  has  laid  down  to  hims^  in  the  go- 
of thtL  umiwrse.    But  philosopher^  advancing 
slil  in  tlisir  inqniriFis,  daseover,  that  aa  fre  are  fot^y  ig- 
of  die  power  on  which  deprads  the  mutual  opesa-^ 
of  bodic%  ve  are  no  less  ignorant  of  thi^  power  on 
which  dqpcqds  the  operation  of  mind  on  bgdy^  or  of  body 
OB  mind;  nor  are  we  aUcy  either  from  our  senses  or  oon* 
to  aangn  the  ultimate  principle  in  the  one  case 
than  in  the  other.    The  saipe  ignorance  thevefoiWt 
tlieni  to  the  same  conclusion.    They  asseift,  t^t 
iho  Deity  is  the  immediate  caiise  of  the  union  between  yml 
and  body;  and  that  they  are  not  the  organs  of  sense,  whidi» 
agiWH  by  CKtemal  objects,  produoe  sensationsin 
\^,  hatthiititismpartiadar  solitipn(ifouroBttii* 
poic&t  Makery  which  excites  such  a  sensaticm  in  conse 
qpsaaoa  iimuik  o  motion  in  the  organ.  In  like  manner,  it 
ia  notoaQT  cnorgy  in  the  will  that  prodnees  lo^aftodop  in 
owrmemhars:  It  is  God  himself  who  is  pleas^  to  second 
onr  willy  in  itself  impotent,  and  to  command  thatmolioD, 
which  we  erroneously  attribute  to  our  own  power  and  effi- 
cacy. Nor  do  i^ilosophers  stcy  at  this  oondnsion.  They 
samouaaes  extend  the  same  in&rence  to  the  mind  itself  in 
ita  internal  operations.    Our  mental  viaon  or  cooioeptien 
of  ideas  is  nothing  but  a  rerelation  made  to  us  by  our  Ma- 
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ker.  When  we  voluntarily  tohi  oar  ihougfauito  any  ob- 
ject, and  raise  up  its  image  in  the  faney,  it  is  not  the  will 
which  creates  that  idea :  it  ia  die  QnivertaL  Creator  who. 
discovers  it  to  the  mind,  and  renders  it  present  to  us* 

Thus»  accordii^.  to  these,  philosophers,  every  thing^ia 
fulLofOod.  Mot  content  with  the  principle,  thatnotUng 
exiats.  but  by  his  will,  that  nothing  possesses  any  pdwer 
hutby  his  concession;  they  rob  nature,  and  all  created 
beings^  of  every  power,  in  order  to  render  Iheir  dependenae 
on.  the  Deity  still  more  sensible  and  immediate*  Tbey^ 
consider,  not,  that  by  this  theory,  th^  diminish,  instead^ 
magnifying,  the  grandeur  of  those  attributes,  which  they 
afiict  ao  much  to  celebrate.  It  argues,  surely,  more  pofwer 
ia  the.Dei^f  to  delegate  a  certain  degree  of  power  to  in* 
feoor  creaturesy  than  to  produce  every  thing  by  his  own 
immediate  vc^tion.  It  aigues  nunre  wisdom  to  contrive  at 
first  the  fabric  of  the  world  with  such  perfect  foresight, 
that  of  itself  jand  by  its  proper  operation,  it  may  serve  all 
the  purposes  of  Providence^  than  if  the  great  Creator  were 
obliged  every  moment  to  adjust  its  parts,  and  animate  1^ 
bis  breath  all  the.  wheels  of  that  stupendous  nwchine. 

.But  if  we  would  have  a  more  philosc^hical  confutation* 
of  thia  theory,  perhapa  the  two  fidhming  reflectiona  may' 
suffioa: 

Fini^  It  seems,  to  me,  that  this  theory  of  the  universal 
eoeigy  and  operation  of  the.  Si^reme  Being  is  too  bold 
ever  to  cany  oonviction  withittoamansuffidendyappri-* 
sed  of  the  wiealmesa.of  human  reason^  and  the  narrow  limits 
to  which  it  is  confined  in  all  its  operations.  Though  the 
ohaiti  of  arguments  which  oonduct  toit  were  ever  so  logical, 
there  must,  arise  a  strong  suspicion,  if  notom  absolute  as- 
surance,, that  it  has  carried  us  quite  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  faculties,  when  it  leads  to  conclusions  so  extraordinary. 
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and  so  remote  from  common  life  and  experience.     We 
gd  into  iairy  land  long  ere.  we  have  reached  the  last 
of  <mr  theory;  and  iJkere  we  have  no  reason  to  trust 
onmon  methods,  of  argument,  or  to  think  that  our 
anriogie9  and  probabilities  have  any  authority-  Our 
im  toaAort  to  &thom  such-  immense  abysses^    And 
nay  flatter  ourselves,  that  we  are  guided,  in- 
which  we:  take,  by  a  kind  of  verisimilitude  and 
;  we  may  be  assured  that  thia  fancied  experieniee  * 
ao  audMiri^9.:vriien  we  thus  apply  it  to  subjects  that  lie  - 
imt  of  the  sphere  of  experience.    But  on  this  we< 
shall  ham.  occasion  to  touch  afterwards  K  *;  ■  > 

SwmfHfy  L cannot  perceive  any  force  in  the  arguments; 
OK  whidi:  this  theory,  uf  founded.  We  are  ignorant,  it  is- 
tme^  of  the  manner  in  which  bodies  operate  on  each  other.' 
Their  fiirte  or  energy  is  entirely  incomprehentrible:  But 
are  we  not. equally  ignorant  of  the  manner  or  force  by 
wUdka mind^: even  the  Supreine  Mind,  operates, -either 
an  ksdf  or  on  body  2  Whence,  I  beseech  you,  do  we  ac* 
^DDin  any  idea  of  it  ?  We  have  no  sentiment  or  conscious- 
of  thia  power  in  ourselves*  We  have  no  idea  of  the 
Being  but  what  we  learn  from  reflecdon  on  our 
CNvniMNiUies.  .  Wera  our  ignorance^  therefore,  a  good 
veaaon  for  rgecting  any  things  we  should  be  led  into  that 
paindple  of  denying  all  energy  in  the  Supreme  Being,  as 
as  in  the  grosaeat .  matter*  We  surely  comprehend* 
fittk  the  tolerations  of  the  one  as  of  the  other.  Is  it 
dificnk  to  conceive,  that  motion  may  arise  from  im- 
polae^  than  that  it  may  arise  from  volition  ?  AH  we  know 
is  our  profiMind  ignorance  in  both  caaes  ^ 
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Bollio  kastanlDaccaidiivonaf 'tkkaq[iiiHHl»  vkiok 
js^akeadjr  dnnm  out  to  loo  gimi  a  kngtli:  Wia  iuam 
soo^t  IB  mn  Ibran  idaaoCpa^eg  or  aeaawty  omiT  utiiwii 
ia  all  tbe  tooreeafnai  iddch  wa  woold  safqioaa  it  to  W 
dtfftvad.  li^ppaaralLrt^iaaiiig^iiialanaeioftlNLopaBa* 
tioai  of  bodii%  wa  Datar  caiv  hj  our  utmost  acrataqi^  ^l^*' 
aotaf  vqf  tUiig  bat  one  avant  foUowingp  anodiar  j  withaat. 
bdng  ilbie  to  oompialiand  aaj  fiorea  or  povax  by  lahkk.  tho 
oante  operates,  or  anjr  eoDnactkn  batwaen  it  and  its  snp» 
popaA  fftot.  The  same  djfficalQr  occaftin  aontamplating 
the  opcaaiiaM  of  niad  on  body ;  afhera  are  obsanra  the; 
giotloaof  thalattsi  to  feBow  qioa  the  nJilicai  of  the  fiav 
aar;  bwt  aaa  not  abta  to  obianra  or  copcaife  the  tie,  which 
hnidf  together  the  moticai  and'aaliliaoy  or  the  eneigy  by. 
wbidi  the  nuad  pnNinees  duaaffecl.^  Thaanthori^of  thar 
wUi  over  its  owa  ftcultias  and  ideas  is  not  a  wUt  mora  con»** 
piehensible  t  So  diat,  npon  tlia  wholes  there  appeaa  nol^ 
throaghoot  all  natoroi  any  one  instance  of  conneotjon, 
which  is  concdfable  by  ns.  AU  events  teem  entirdyioaae 
and  separata.  One  event  fellows  another,  bnt  we  never 
can  obaerve  any  tie  between  them.  Thqr  seem  arm^oiawlp 
bat  BOfer  flsmwelML  But  as  we  can  have  no  idea  of  anyr 
things  wUoh  never  appeared  ta  our  outward  sense  or  iw^ 
ward  sentimenti  the  necessary  oonelnsion  asmw  to  be,  that 
we  have  no  idea  of  conneetioB  or  power  at  all,  and  that 
these  words  am  absehitely  arithout  any  meanings  whan' 
employed  either  in  philoaophicai  reasomngs  or  eqmmon 
life. 

Bat  there  still  remains  one  method  of  avoiding  this  eon« 
clusion,  and  one  source  which  we  have  not  yet  examined. 
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When  any  nataral  object  or  event  is  presented,  it  is  im- 
pombkr  for  us,  by  any  sagacity  or  penetration,  to  discover, 
or  avan  OMjeetura^  without  experience,  what  event  will 
nanltfiMB  H,  <nr  to  carry  our  foresight  beyond  that  object, 
whidi  h.  iflomadiately  present  to  the  mtmifry  and  senses. 
Sfiii  after  aw  instance  or  experiment,  where  we  have  ob- 
mmjd  e  particidar  event  to  follow  upon  another,  we  are 
dotentided  to  form  ageneral  rule,  or  foretell  what  will  hap- 
pen ia  like  caaea;  it  being  justly  esteemed  an  unpardon- 
dhiatemeihy  to  judge  of  die  whole  course  of  nature  from 
one  aittgle  experiment,  however  accurate  or  certain*    But 
wlMi  one  particular  apecies  of  events  has  always,  in  all  in- 
atanceSj  been  conjoined  with  another,  we  make  no  longer 
My  iempie  of  foretelling  one  upon  the  appearance  of  the 
oUmdv  ind  of  employing  that  reasoning,  which  can  alone 
aaaore  us  of  any  matter  of  fact  or  existence.  We  then  caR 
tlie  one  object  Cmh:  the  other  EffeeL     We  suppose 
that  there  ia  some  connection  between  them ;  some  power 
m  the  one,  by  which  it  infallibly  produces  the  other,  and 
operstea  with  the  greatest  certainty  and  strongest  necessity. 
It  appearsi  then,  that  this  idea  of  a  necessary  connection 
ammg  events  atises  from  a  number  of  similar  instances, 
wfaadr  octorv  of  the  constant  conjunction  of  these  events ; 
oar  can  that  idea  ever  be  suggested  by  any  one  of  these 
instances^  surveyed  in  all  possible  lights  and  positions* 
But  there  is  nothing  in  a  number  of  instances,  different 
fim  every  single  instance,  which  is  supposed  to  be  exactly 
similar ;  except  only,  that  after  a  repetition  of  similar  in- 
staw^ea,  the  mind  is  carried  by  habil^  upon  the  appearance 
ef  one  cVcnt,  to  expect  its  usual  attendantt  and  to  believe 
that  it  vrill  exist.     This  connection,  therefore,  which  we 
/id  kt  the  raiihl^  this  customary  transition  of  the  imagina- 
tion iinom  one  object  to  its  usual  attendant,  is  the  sentiment 
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or  impression,  from  which  we  form  the  idea  of  power  or 
necessary  oonnectioiu     Nothing  farther  is  in  the  case.. 
Contemphite  the  subject  on  all  sides;  you.will  never  find, 
any  other  origin  of  that  idea.    This  is  the*  sole  diffisrence 
between  one  instance^  from  which  we  can  nerer  receUe^ 
the  idea  of  connection,  and  a  nmnbet  of  similar  instaa* 
cesy  by  whiclL  it  is  suggested.     The  first,  time  a  man  saw 
the  communication  of  motion  by  impulset  as  by  the  shock: 
of  two  billiard4Mdls»  he  could  not  pronounce  that  the 
one  event,  was  eomieeledf  but  only  that  it  was  cot^omtd. 
with  the  other.    After  he  has  observed  several  instances* 
of  thb  nature,  he  then,  pronounces  them  to  hecotmectBtL 
What  alteration  has  happened  to  give  rise  to  this  new  idea 
of  eoMMctioii  f  Nothing  but.that  he  nawjhtb  these  evenlsi 
tobeoomMCtef  in  his  imagination,  and  can  readily  IbretelL 
the  existence  of  one  from  the  appearance  of  the;  other.. 
When,  we  say,  therefive^  that  one  otgect  is  connected  with 
another,  we  mean  only  that  they  have  acquired  a  connec-^ 
tion  in  our  thought,,  and  gave  rise  to  this  inference,  by^ 
which  they  become  proofs  of  each  other's  existence;  a. 
conclasion.  which  is  somewhat  extraordinary,  but  which 
seems  fi^unded  on  sufficient,  evidence.    Nor  will  its  evi* 
denoe  be  weakened  by  any  general  diffidence  of  the  under* 
standing,  or  sceptical  suspicion  ccmceming  every  conclusion 
which  is  new  and  extraordinary.    No  conclusions  can  be 
more  agreeable  to  scepticism  than  such  as  make  discoveries 
oonoemiag  the  weakness  and  narrow  limits  of  human  rea^ 
son  and  capaci^. 

And  what  stronger  instance  can  be  produced  of  the  sur- 
prising ignorance'and  weakness  of  the  understanding  than 
the  present  ?  For  surely,  if  there  be  any  relation  among 
olyects,  which  it  ioi|iorts  us  to  know  perfectly,  it  is  that  of 
cause  and  eSecL    On  this  are  founded  all  our  reasonings 
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coricrniing  matter  of  fact  or  existence.    By  means  of  it 
we  .attain  any  assurance  concerning  objects  which 
remoTed  from  the  present  testimony  of  our  memory 
and  senses.    The  only  immediate  utility  of  all  sciences  is 
4o  teach  us  how  to  control  and  regulate  future  events  by 
their  causes.     Our  thoughts  and  inquiries  are,  therefore, 
«?et7  moment  employed  about  this  relation :    Yet  so  im- 
perfect are  the  ideas  which  we  form  concerning  it,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  give  any  just  definition  of  cause,  except 
•what  is  drawn  from  something  extraneous  and  foreign  to 
it.      Similar  objects  are  always  conjoined  with  similar. 
Of  this  we  have  experience.     Suitably  to  this  experience, 
therefixre,  we  may  define  a  cause  to  be  an  ofy'ect,  foliawed 
bf  anoUkTj  and  where  all  the  o^^eds  similar  to  t/ie  first 
^arefiUowed  by  dfects  similar  to  the  second.    Or,  in  other 
words,  whercj  if  the  first  aibfect  had  not  beeny  the  second 
mever  had  existed.     The  appearance  of  a  cause  always  con- 
v^s  the  mind,  by  a  customary  transition,  to  tlie  idea  of 
the  efiect.    Of  this  also  we  have  experience.     We  may, 
therdfore,  suitably  to  this  experience,  form  another  defi- 
nition of  cause ;  and  call  it,  an  cbfect  fiMowed  by  another^ 
<md  whose  appearance  cUways  conveys  iJie  thought  to  that 
other.    But  though  both  these  definitions  be  drawn  from 
-circumstances  foreign  to  the  cause,  we  cannot  remedy  this 
inconvenience,  or  attain  any  more  perfect  definition,  which 
may  point  out  that  circumstance  in  the  cause  which  gives 
•it  a  connection  with  its  effect.     We  have  no  idea  of  this 
connection ;  nor  even  any  distinct  notion  what  it  is  we 
desire  to  know,  when  we  endeavour  at  a  conception  of  il. 
We  say,  for  instance,  that  tlie  vibration  of  this  string  h 
the  cause  of  this  particular  sound.     But  what  do  we  mean 
by  that  aflirniation  ?    We  eitlier  mean,  that  this  vihraiion 
is  fijllotccd  htj  this  sounds  and  that  all  similar  vibrationtf 
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have  iem  fiitmaed  iy  wmhar  mnrnds :  Or,  AaiA 
Hon  is  fblkaced  hj^  ^t4  4aundf  and  iktU  ^mm  Hk  afi 
qftmey  ike  mind  antit^ifaies  ike  sensee,  and  /bnne 
aJtdy  an  idea  iff  Aether.  We  may  consider  tlie  rehdoa 
of  cause  and  effect  in  eitber  of  these  two  lights;  but  be^- 
yond  th^  we  bave  00  idea  of  it*. 

To  recapittilate^  th^rdfbrey  die  reasonings  of  das  Se&> 
tion :  Every  idea  is  copied  from  some  preceding  iaqpses- 
sion  or  sentiment ;  and  where  we  cannot  find  any  impgesp' 
sion,  we  may  be  certaih  that  theva  is  no  idea.    In  all  sin- 
gle instances  of  the  q^eration  of  bodies  or  minds,  there  is 
nothing  that  produces  any  impression,  nor  consequently 
can  surest  any  idea,  of  power  or  necessary  connectioii. 
But  when  many  nnifbno  instances  appear,  and  the  same 
object  is  always  followed  by  the  same  event;  we  then  be- 
gin to  entertain  the  notion  of  cause  and  connection.     We 
thenyM  a  new  sentiment  or  impression,  to  wit,  a  custo* 
mary  connection  in  the  thought  or  imagination  between 
one  object  and  its  usual  attendant;  and  this  sentiment  is 
the  original  of  that  idea  which  we  seek  for.     For  as  this 
idea  arises  from  a  number  of  similar  instances,  and  not 
from  any  single  instance ;  it  must  arise  from  that  circum- 
stance, in  which  the  number  of  instances  difier  from  every 
individual  instance.     But  tlib  customary  connection  or 
transition  of  the  imagination  is  the  only  circumstance  in 
which  they  differ.     In  every  other  particular  they  are 
alike.    The  first  instance  which  we  saw  of  motion,  com- 
municated by  the  shock  of  two  billiard-balls  (to  return  to 
this  obvious  illustration)  is  exactly  similar  to  any  instance 
that  may,  at  present,  occur  to  us ;  except  only  that  we 
could  not,  at  first,  infer  one  event  from  the  other ;  which 
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enabled  to  do  at  present,  after  to  long  a  ooone  of 
mifiMrm  experienoei     I  know  not  wbedier  the  reader  wOl 
readily  sppTebend  this  reasoning.    I  am  afraid  that»  should 
I  mnltiply  words  abont  it,  or  throw  it  into  a  greater  varie- 
^  of  li^tSy  it  woold  only  become  more  obscure  and  intri- 
eate.      In  all  abstract  reasonings,  there  is  one  point  of  view 
wliicliy  if  we-ean  happily  hit,  we  shall  go  further  towards 
iQostrating  the  suliject,  than  by  all  the  eloqoenoe  and  co- 
|Mous  exprtaskm  in  the  world.    This  point  of  view  we 
sbovld  endeavour  to  reach,  and  reserve  the  flowers  of  rhe- 
toric tor  sulgects  wbii^  afe  mere  adiyted  to  them. 
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OF  LIBERTY  AND  NECESSITY. 


PART  L 

It  might  reasonably  be  expected^  in  questions  which  have 
been  canvassed  and  disputed  with  great  eagerness,  since 
the  first  origin  of  science  and  philosophy,  that  the  mean- 
ing of  all  the  terms,  at  least,  should  have  been  agreed  upon 
among  the  disputants ;  and  our  inquiries,  in  the  course  of 
two  thousand  years,  been  able  to  pass  from  words  to  the 
true  and  real  subject  of  the  controversy.  For  how  easy 
may  it  seem  to  give  exact  definitions  of  the  terms  employ- 
ed in  reasoning,  and  make  these  definitions  not  tlie  mere 
sound  of  words,  the  object  of  future  scrutiny  and  exami« 
nation  ?  But  if  we  consider  the  matter  more  narrowly,  we 
shall  be  apt  to  draw  a  quite  opposite  conclusion.  From 
this  circumstance  alone^  that  a  controversy  has  been  long 
kept  on  foot,  and  renuuns  still  undecided,  we  may  pre- 
sume that  there  is  some  ambiguity  in  the  expression,  and 
that  the  disputants  affix  different  ideas  to  the  terms  em- 
ployed ill  the  cuutrover^y.  For  as  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
are  suppohcd  to  be  naturally  alike  in  every  individual ; 
nthcrwi^c  nolliing  could  be  more  fruitless  than  to  re«*i^oii  or 
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together;  it  were  impossible^  if  men  affix  the  silme 
to  their  terms,  that  they  could  so  long  form  different 
mMiifffttf  <if  the  same  suligect ;  especially  wheh  they  com* 
Mirirfty  their  views,  and  each  party  turn  themselves  ou 
all  sides^  in  search  of  arguments,  which  may  give  them  the 
victory  over  their  antagmitsts.    It  is  true,  if  men  attempt 
die  discussion  <if  questions,  which  lie  entirely  beyond  the 
feadi  of  himum  capaci^,  such  as  those  concerning  the 
flri^n  of  worlds,  or  the  economy  erf*  the  intellectual  system 
or  region  of  qpirtls,  they  may  long  beat  the  air  in  their 
fraiikss  coDtestSi  and  never  arrive  at  any  determinate 
eondusioiu  Bui  if  the  question  r^ard  any  subject  of  com- 
Ufe  and  experience ;  nothing  one  would  think,  cotdd 
the  dispute  so  long  undedded,  but  some  ambi- 
guous expressions,  which  keep  the  antagonists  still  at  a  dis- 
moe^  and  hinder  them  from  grappling  with  each  other. 
This  has  been  the  case  in  the  long-disputed  question 
coneeming  liberty  and  necessity ;  and  to  so  remarkable 
a  degree,  that,  if  I  be  not  much  mistaken,  we  shall  find 
that  all  mankind,  both  learned  and  ignorant,  have  alwaj-s 
of  the  same  opinion  whh  r^ard  to  this  subject,  and 
a  fiew  intelligible  definitions  would  immediately  have 
fmt  an  end  to  the  whole  controversy.     I  own,  that  this 
dispute  has  been  so  much  convassed  on  all  hands,  and  has 
lad  |diiloiophers  into  such  a  labyrinth  of  obscure  sophis- 
try, that  it  is  no  wonder,  if  a  sensible  reader  indulge  his 
ease  so  fitf  as  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  proposal  of  such  a* 
qaeftion,  {rom  which  he  can  expect  neither  instruction 
nor  entertainment.     But  the  state  of  the  argument  here 
proposed  may,  perhaps,  serve  to  renew  his  attention ;  as 
it  has  more  novelty,  promises  at  least  some  decision  of 
the  controversy,  and  will  not  much  disturb  his  ease  by  any 
intricate  or  obscure  reasoning. 

VOL.  II.  G 
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I  hope,  therefore,  to  make  it  appear,  that  all  men  hare 
ever  agreed  in  the  doctrine  both  of  necessity  and  of  li- 
berty, according  to  any  reasonable  sense  which  can  be 
put  on  these  terms ;  and  that  the  whole  controversy  has 
hitherto  turned  merely  upon  words.  We  shall  begin 
with  examining  the  doctrine  of  necessity. 

It  is  universally  allowed,  that  matter,  in  all  its  opera« 
tions,  is  actuated  by  a  necessary  force,  and  that  every  na^ 
tural  effect  is  so  precisely  determined  by  the  energy  of  its 
cause,  that  no  other  effect,  in  such  particular  circum- 
stances, could  possibly  have  resulted  from  it.  The  de- 
gree and  direction  of  every  motion  is,  by  the  laws  of  na^ 
lure,  prescribed  with  such  exactness,  that  a  living  crea- 
ture may  as  soon  arise  from  the  shock  of  two  bodies,  as 
motion,  in  any  other  degree  or  direction,  than  what  is  ac- 
tually produced  by  it.  Would  we,  therefore,  form  a  just 
and  precise  idesL  of  necessiipj  we  must  consider  whence  that 
idea  arises,  when  we  apply  it  to  the  operation  of  bodies. 

It  seems  evident,  that  if  all  the  scenes  of  nature  were 
continually  shifled  in  such  a  manner,  that  no  two  events 
bore  any  resemblance  to  each  other,  but  every  object  was 
entirely  new,  without  any  similitude  to  whatever  had  been 
seen  before,  we  should  never,  in  that  case,  have  attained 
the  least  idea  of  necessity,  or  of  a  connection  among  these 
objects.  We  might  say,  upon  such  a  supposition,  that  one 
object  or  event  has  followed  another,  not  tliat  one  was 
produced  by  the  other.  The  relation  of  cause  and  effect 
must  be  utterly  unknown  to  mankind.  Inference  and  rea- 
soning concerning  the  operations  of  nature  would,  from 
that  moment,  be  at  an  end ;  and  the  memory  and  senses 
remain  tlie  only  canals  by  which  the  knowledge  of  any  real 
existuice  could  possibly  have  access  to  the  mind.  Our  idea, 
therefore,  of  necessity  and  causation,  arises  entirely  from 
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die  nniformity  observable  in  the  operations  of  nature ; 
where  similar  objects  are  constantly  conjoined  together, 
sod  tke  mind  is  determined  by  custom  to  infer  the  one 
CpBm  the  appearance  of  the  other.  These  two  circum- 
stances form  the  whole  of  that  necessity  which  we  ascribe 
to  matter.  Beyond  the  constant  conjunction  of  similar  ob- 
jects, and  the  consequent  inference  from  one  to  the  other, 
ve  have  no  notion  of  any  necessity  of  connection. 

If  it  appear,  therefore,  that  all  mankind  have  ever  al- 
lowedy  without  any  doubt  or  hesitation,  that  these  two 
drcamstances  take  place  in  the  voluntary  actions  of  men, 
and  in  the  operations  of  mind ;  it  must  follow,  that  all 
f  iilrinH  have  ever  agreed  in  the  doctrine  of  necessity, 
and  that  they  have  hitherto  disputed,  merely  for  not  un- 
derstanding each  other. 

As  to  the  first  circumstance,  the  constant  and  regular 
conjnnction  of  similar  events ;  we  may  possibly  satisfy  our- 
selves by  the  following  considerations.  It  is  universally 
acknowledged,  that  there  is  a  great  uniformity  among  the 
acti<»is  of  men,  in  all  nations  and  ages,  and  that  human 
natnre  remains  still  the  same,  in  its  principles  and  opera- 
tions. The  same  motives  always  produce  the  same  actions ; 
the  same  events  follow  from  the  same  causes.  Ambition, 
avario^  self-love,  vanity,  friendship,  generosity,  public  spi- 
rit; these  passions,  mixed  in  various  degrees,  and  distri- 
boted  through  society,  have  been,  from  the  beginning  of 
die  world,  and  still  are,  the  source  of  all  the  actions  and 
enterprises  which  have  ever  been  observed  among  man- 
kind. Would  you  know  the  sentiments,  inclinations,  and 
course  of  life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ?  Study  well  the 
temper  and  actions  of  the  French  and  English  :  You  can- 
not be  much  mistaken  in  transferring  to  the  former  niost 
of  the  observations  which  you  have  made  with  regard  to 
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the  latter.  Mankind  are  so  much  the  same,  in  all  times 
and  places,  that  history  informs  us  of  nothing  new  or 
strange  in  this  particular.  Its  chirf  use  is  only  to  discover 
the  constant  and  universal  principles  of  human  nature,  hf 
shewing  men  in  all  varieties  of  circumstances  and  sitoa^ 
tions,  and  furnishing  us  with  materials,  from  which  we 
may  form  our  observations,  and  become  acquainted  with 
the  regular  springs  of  human  action  and  behaviour.  These 
records  of  wars,  intrigues,  factions,  and  revolutions,  are  so 
many  collections  of  experiments,  by  which  the  politician  or 
moral  philosopher  fixes  the  principles  of  his  science ;  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  physician  or  natural  philosopher 
becomes  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  plants,  minerals, 
and  other  external  objects,  by  the  experiments  which  be 
forms  concerning  them.  Nor  are  the  earth,  water,  and 
other  elements,  examined  by  Aristotle  and  Hippocrates, 
more  like  to  those  which  at  present  lie  under  our  obser- 
vation, than  the  men,  described  by  Polybius  and  Tacitus^ 
are  to  those  who  now  govern  the  world. 

Should  a  traveller,  returning  from  a  far  country,  bring 
us  an  account  of  men  wholly  different  from  any  with  whon 
we  were  ever  acquainted ;  men  who  were  entirely  divested 
of  avarice,  ambition,  or  revenge ;  who  knew  no  pleasure 
but  friendship,  generosity,  and  public  spirit ;  we  shoidd 
immediately,  from  these  circumstances,  detect  the  falser 
hood,  and  prove  him  a  Uar,  with  the  same  certainty  Us  if 
he  had  stuffed  his  narration  with  stories  of  centaurs  and 
dragons,  miracles  and  prodigies.  And  if  we  would  ex- 
plode any  forgery  in  history,  we  cannot  make  use  of  m 
more  convincing  argument  than  to  prove,  that  the  actkms 
ascribed  to  any  person  are  directly  contrary  to  the  coiarte 
of  nature,  and  that  no  human  motives,  in  such  drcum- 
stances,  could  ever  induce  him  to'such  a  conduct     The 
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icy  of  Quintus  Curtius  is  as  much  to  be  suspected, 
lie  describes  the  supernatural  courage  of  Alexander, 
br  which  he  was  hurried  on  singly  to  attack  multitudes,  as 
w^ea  he  describes  his  supernatural  force  and  activity,  by 
which  he  was  able  to  resist  them.  So  readily  and  univer- 
mDjt  do  we  acknowledge  a  uniformity  in  human  motives 
amI  actions,  as  well  as  in  the  operations  of  body. 

Hence^  likewise,  the  benefit  of  that  experience,  acqui- 
led  by  long  life  and  a  variety  of  business  and  company,  in 
Older  to  instnict  us  in  the  principles  of  human  nature,  and 
icgolflte  our  future  conduct,  as  well  as  speculation.  By 
of  this  guide  we  mount  up  to  the  knowledge  of 
I's  inclinations  and  motives,  from  their  actions,  expres- 
sions, and  even  gestures ;  and  again  descend  to  the  inter- 
ptetation  of  their  actions  from  our  knowledge  of  their 
■KMives  and  inclinations.  The  general  observations,  trea- 
svred  op  by  a  course  of  experience,  give  us  the  clue  of 
hunsJi  nature,  and  teach  us  to  unravel  all  its  intricacies. 
Pretexts  and  appearances  no  longer  deceive  us.  Public 
declarations  passforthe  specious  colouring  of  a  cause.  And 
though  virtue  and  honour  be  allowed  their  proper  weight 
and  aathoriQr,  that  perfect  disinterestedness,  so  often  pre* 
tended  to^  is  never  expected  in  multitudes  and  parties ; 
sddoBi  in  their  leaders ;  and  scarcely  even  in  individuals 
of  any  rank  <»r  station.  But  were  there  no  uniformity  in 
homanaetionf^  and  were  every  experiment,  which  we  could 
tana  of  (bis  kind,  irregular  and  anomalous,  it  were  impos- 
aMe  to  collect  any  general  observations  concerning  man* 
kind ;  and  no  experience,  however  accurately  digested  by 
rcAectHMi,  would  ever  serve  to  any  purpose.  Why  is  the 
aged  husbandman  more  skilfol  in  his  calling  than  the  young 
bq^inner,  but  because  there  is  a  certain  uniformity  in  the 
operation  of  the  sun,  rain,  and  earth,  towards  the  produc- 
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tion  of  vegetables ;  and  experience  teaches  the  old  practi- 
tioner the  rules  by  which  this  operation  is  governed  and 
directed? 

We  must  not,  however,  expect,  that  this  uniformity  of 
human  actions  should  be  carried  to  such  a  length,  as  that 
all  men,  in  the  same  circumstances,  will  always  act  precise- 
ly in  tlie  same  manner,  without  making  any  allowance  for 
the  diversity  of  characters,  prejudices,  and  opinions*  Such 
a  uniformity,  in  every  particular,  is  found  in  no  part  of 
nature.  On  the  contrary,  from  observing  the  variety  of 
conduct  in  different  men,  we  are  enabled  to  form  a  greater 
TBTiety  of  maxims,  which  still  suppose  a  degree  of  uni- 
fbrmiQr  and  regularity. 

Are  the  manners  of  men  di£ferent  in  difierent  ages  and 
countries  ?  We  learn  thence  the  great  force  of  custom 
and  education,  which  mould  the  human  mind  from  its  in- 
fancy, and  form  it  into  a  fixed  and  established  character. 
Is  the  behaviour  and  conduct  of  the  one  sex  very  unlike 
that  of  the  other  ?  It  is  thence  we  become  acquainted  with 
the  different  characters  which  Nature  has  impressed  upon 
the  sexes,  and  which  she  preserves  with  constancy  and  re- 
gularity. Are  the  actions  of  the  same  person  much  diver- 
sified in  the  difierent  periods  of  his  life,  from  infancy  to 
old  age  ?  This  affords  room  for  many  general  observati<ms 
concerning  the  gradual  change  of  our  sentiments  and  in- 
clinations, and  the  different  maxims  which  prevail  in  the 
difierent  ages  of  human  creatures.  Even  the  characters 
which  are  peculiar  to  each  individual  have  a  uniformity 
in  their  influence ;  otherwise  our  acquaintance  with  the 
persons,  and  our  observation  of  their  conduct,  could  never 
teach  us  their  dispositions,  or  serve  to  direct  our  behaviour 
with  regard  to  them. 

I  grant  it  possible  to  find  some  actions,  which  seem  to 
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no  r^^ular  conneGtion  with  any  known  moiiyes,  and 
ceptioDs  to  all  the  measures  of  eonduct  which  have 
been  established  for  the  government  of  men.  But  if 
could  willingly  know  what  judgment  should  be  formed 
of  sach  irregular  and  extraordinary  actions^  we  may  consi- 
the  sentiments,  commonly  entertained  with  regard  to 
irr^ular  events  which  appear  in  the  course  of  na- 
ture, and  the  operations  of  external  objects.  All  causes 
are  ooC  conjoined  to  their  usual  efiects  with  like  umformi- 
tj.  An  artificer,  who  handles  only  dead  matter,  may  be 
dia^fqpointed  of  his  aim,  as  well  as  the  politician,  who  di- 
rects the  ccmduct  of  sensible  and  intelligent  agents* 

The  vulgar,  who  take  things  according  to  their  first  ap- 
pearance, attribute  the  uncertainty  of  events  to  such  an 
oncertaiiity  in  the  causes,  as  makes  the  latter  often  fail  of 
ckeir  usual  influence ;  though  they  meet  with  no  impedi- 
ment in  their  operation.  But  philosophers,  observing 
dial,  almost  in  every  part  of  nature,  there  is  contained  a 
varieQr  of  springs  and  principles,  which  are  hid,  by 
of  their  minuteness  or  remoteness,  find,  that  it  is 
at  least  possible  the  contrariety  of  events  may  not  pro- 
ceed firom  any  contingency  in  the  cause,  but  firom  the  se- 
cret operation  of  contrary  causes.  This  possibility  is  con- 
verted into  certainty  by  farther  observation,  when  they 
remark  that,  upon  an  exact  scrutiny,  a  contrariety  of  ef- 
fects always  betrays  a  contrariety  of  causes,  and  proceeds 
ham  their  mutual  opposition.  A  peasant  can  give  no  bet- 
ter reason  for  the  stopping  of  any  clock  or  watch,  than  to 
my  that  it  does  not  commonly  go  right :  But  an  artist 
easily  perceives,  that  the  same  force  in  the  spring  or  pen- 
dulum has  always  the  same  influence  on  the  wheels ;  but 
fiuls  ci  its  usual  efiect,  perhaps  by  reason  of  a  grain  of 
dust,  which  puts  a  stop  to  the  whole  movement     From 
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tim  pMrvAtian  iif  neverfU  pMrfUlel  iiwtaiicei»  pbilo9opber9 
form  i'lMiumf  tibut  the  coDn^ction l^cftween  imcauo^ and 
^<^fst9  is  eqimUy  n^ces^nrys  and  tbitt  ilis  utemx^  imcer- 
t;aia^  in  acioie  instmces  proceeds  from  Ibe  secret  oppoti* 
tioo  of  oQQtrery  Miises. 

Thuh  fco*  tostnoee,  in  tbe  jbnunw  bodyt  when  the  usual 
syipptpina  of  health  or  siok^ess  disappoint  our  expedatioD ; 
when  jolodicines  operate  not  with  their  wonted  powers ; 
when  NrregoUr  events  &llow  from  any  particular  cauM : 
tbe  philosopher  and  physidaa  are  not  surprised  at  tbe 
mattert  nor  are  er^  tempted  to  deny,  in  generalt  then6« 
cessity  and  uniibrmiQr  of  those  principlesp  by  whiiBh 
aiunal  eeimdRiy  is  eondacted.  They  know  that  a  human 
body  is  a  mighty  complicated  madune :  That  many  secret 
powers  lurk  in  it,  which  are  altogether  bqrond  our  com^ 
prehension :  That  to  us  it  must  often  appear  very  unceffv 
tain  in  its  opensdons :  And  that  therefore  the  irregular 
eventf^  which  outwardly  discover  themselves,  can  be  mo 
piN>cf  that  the  laws  of  ^laturf  ans  not  observed  with  the 
greatest  r^rol^ty  in  ks  inlemal  operations  and  govemr 
ment  ^^^^ 

The  philosopher,  if  he  be  fonsistent,  must  ^i^Iythe 
same  reaaooing  to  the  actions  and  editions  of  iatdligent 
fgenta.  The  inost  sraegidar  and  unei^Mictod  reseiutiaos  of 
men  may  firoqfaently  be  accounted  for  by  those  whoknoiw 
every  pqiticiilar  ciiymmstance  of  their  character  and  sitnar 
tiao*  ▲peraonof  an  obliging  dispo^tion  gives  a  peevkk 
answer ;  Bat  he  has  the  toothteh,  ^  has  not  dined.  A 
stupid  fellow  disee^aers  an  nnoommon  alaeriiy  in  hia  oar- 
riafe :  Out  he  has  met  with  a  sudden  pieee  of  good  !!■► 
lu^cw  Qr  even  when  an  action,  as  aoiaelaies  hiqppcBB^ 
cannot  be  panlioularly  aacpnnted  for,either  by  the  penab 
hiaMelf  or  by  ethers ;  we  know,  if  general,  that  the  eha- 
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ractcivof  Bieaar^  lo  a  certain  degree,  inconstaal  andir- 
vcgplar.  Tliis  1%  in  a  maimer,  the  constant  character  of 
hnrr"  nature ;  though  it  be  applicable,  in  §  more  pi^rti- 
calar  mpner,  to  some  persons  who  have  no  fixed  n4e  for 
their  oondact,  but  proceed  in  a  continued  course  of  capri^ 
wimdi  incoiistanqr*  The  internal  principles  and  mptiYi^ 
fify  operate  in  a  uniform  manner,  notwithstanding  th^se 
iHKi«^«pg  irrqpylftritjpfi;  in  the  same  ypannf^r  as  the  wipdfi, 
cliHid%  imd  other  yariations  of  the  wfiather  are  sup- 
to  hfi  governed  by  steady  principles ;  though  lyit 
cMily  difoovfrable  by  human  si^acity  and  inquiry. 

Tbna  it  app^ersy  not  only  that  the  conjunction  b^tw^en 
MoCmf  and  voluntary  actions  is  as  regular  and  uiuform 
aa  that  between  the  cause  and  e£Pect  in  any  part  of  nature ; 
bat  abo  that  this  regular  conjimction  has  been  universally 
adoMiRedged  among  mankind,  and  has  never  hem  the 
•nl^^cct  of  dispute,  either  in  philosophy  or  common  life. 
Now,  aa  it  is  firom  past  experience  that  we  draw  all  info- 
iCQOBS  concerning  the  future,  and  as  we  conclude  that  ob- 
jects will  always  be  coiyoined  together,  which  we  find  to 
have  always  been  coi^oined ;  it  may  seem  superfluous  to 
ptove,  that  this  experienced  unifiormity  in  human  actions 
m  a  aouroe  whence  we  draw  mfereMcei  concen^ing  them. 
Bat  in  ordfsr  to  throw  the  argument  into  a  greiiter  variety 
«f  li^ts,  we  shall  also  insist,  though  briefly,  on  this  latter 
tapic. 

The  mutual  dependence  of  men  is  so  great,  in  all  socie^ 
tie%  that  scarce  any  human  action  is  entirely  complete  in 
itaelf,  or  is  performed  without  some  refenenoe  to  the  ao- 
tions  of  others,  which  are  requisite  to  make  it  answer  fully 
the  intention  of  the  agent  The  poorest  artificer,  who  la- 
bours alone,  expects  at  least  the  proiiection  of  the  magis- 
trate, to  insure  him  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  his  la- 
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hour.  He  also  expects,  that  when  he  carries  his  goods  to 
market,  and  offers  them  at  a  reasonable  price,  he  shall  find 
purchasers ;  and  shall  be  able,  by  the  money  he  acquires, 
to  engage  others  to  supply  him  with  those  commodities 
which  are  requisite  for  his  subsistence.  In  proportion  as 
men  extend  their  dealings,  and  render  their  intercourse 
with  others  more  complicated,  they  always  comprehend 
in  their  schemes  of  life  a  greater  variety  of  voluntary  ac- 
tions, which  they  expect,  from  the  proper  motives,  to  co- 
operate with  their  own.  In  all  these  conclusions,  they 
take  their  measures  from  past  experience,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  their  reasonings  concerning  external  objects ; 
and  firmly  believe  that  men,  as  well  as  aU  the  elements, 
are  to  continue  in  their  operations  the  same  that  they 
have  ever  found  them.  A  manufacturer  reckons  upon  the 
-N/  labour  of  his  servants  for  the  execution  of  any  work,  as 
much  as  upon  the  tools  which  he  employs,  and  would  be 
equally  surprised  were  his  expectations  disappointed.  In 
short,  this  experimental  inference  and  reasoning  concern* 
ing  the  actions  of  others  enters  so  much  into  human  life, 
that  no  man,  while  awake,  is  ever  i|  moment  without  em- 
ploying it  Have  we  not  reason,  therefore,  to  affirm,  that  all 
mankind  have  always  agreed  in  the  doctrine  of  necessity, 
according  to  the  foregoing  definition  and  explication  of  it  ? 
Nor  have  philosophers  ever  entertained  a  different  opi- 
nion from  the  people  in  this  particular.  For  not  to  men- 
tion that  almost  every  action  of  their  life  supposes  that 
opinion,  there  are  even  few  of  the  speculative  parts  of 
learning  to  which  it  is  not  essentiaL  What  would  be- 
come of  kuUMTfj  had  we  not  a  dependence  on  the  veracity 
of  the  historian,  according  to  the  experience  which  we 
have  had  of  mankind  ?  How  could  pohOcM  be  a  science,  if 
laws  and  forms  of  government  had  not  a  uniform  influence 
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wodety  ?  Where  would  be  the  foundation  of  morab^ 

if  pmrticiilar  characters  had  no  certain  or  determinate 

power  to  produce  particular  sentiments,  and  if  these  senti- 

its  had  no  constant  operation  on  actions  ?    And  with 

pretence  could  we  employ  our  criticism  upon  any 

€xr  polite  author,  if  we  could  not  pronounce  the  con- 

and  sentiments  of  his  actors,  either  natural  or  unna- 

to  such  characters,  and  in  such  circumstances  ?    It 

almost  impossible,  therefore,  to  engage,  either  in 

or  action  of  any  kind,  without  acknowledging  the 

doccrioe  of  neoessi^,  and  this  ittference,  from  motives  to 

wiliintary  actions;  from  characters  to  conduct. 

And  indeed,  when  we  consider  how  aptly  natural  and 
■srai  evidence  link  together,  and  form  only  one  chain  of 
aigoment,  we  shall  make  no  scruple  to  allow  that  they  are 
of  the  same  nature,  and  derived  from  the  same  principles. 
A  priscmer,  who  has  neither  money  nor  interest,  discovers 
the  inqiossibili^  of  his  escape,  as  well  when  he  considers 
the  obstinacy  of  the  gaoler,  as  the  walls  and  bars  with 
which  he  is  surrounded ;  and,  in  all  attempts  for  his  free- 
doony  chooses  rather  to  work  upon  the  stone  and  iron  of 
the  <Mie,  than  upon  the  inflexible  nature  of  the  other. 
The  same  prisoner,  when  conducted  to  the  scaffi>ld,  fore- 
sees his  death  as  certainly  from  the  constancy  and  fidelity 
of  his  guards,  as  from  the  operation  of  the  axe  or  wheeL 
His  mind  runs  along  a  certain  train  of  ideas :  The  refusal 
of  the  soldiers  to  consent  to  his  escape ;  the  action  of  the 
executioner ;  the  separation  of  the  head  and  body;  bleed- 
ings convulsive  motions,  and  death.  Here  is  a  connected 
chain  of  natural  causes  and  voluntary  actions ;  but  the 
mind  feels  no  difference  between  tliem,  in  passing  from  one 
link  to  another,  mwr  is  less  certiiin  of  the  future  event 
than  if  it  were  connected  wiih  the  objects  present  to  th^^ 
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memory  or  senses,  by  a  train  of  causes,  cemented  together 
by  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  a  pky$ioal  necessi^.  The 
same  experienced  union  has  the  same  eflect  on  the  mind, 
whether  the  united  ofagects  be  motives,  volition,  and  ac- 
tions ;  or  figure  and  motion*  We  may  change  the  names 
oCdiingv;  but  their  nature  and  their  operati<m  on  the  un- 
derstanding never  change. 

Were  a  man,  whom  I  know  to  be  honest  and  qpulent, 
and  with  whom  I  lived  in  intimate  friendship,  to  come  in- 
to my  house,  where  I  am  surrounded  widi  my  servants,  I 
rest  assured,  that  he  b  not  to  stab  me  before  he  leaves  it, 
in  order  to  rob  me  of  my  silver  standish  ;  and  I  no  more 
suspect  this  event  than  the  fidling  of  the  house  itself,  which 
is  new,  and  solidly  built  and  founded.  Bui  he  may  hmm 
bem  irized  wUh  a  sudden  and  unknoum  fitnzy.  So  may  a 
sudden  earthquake  arise,  and  shake  and  tumble  my  hou;^ 
about  my  ears.  I  diall  therefore  change  the  suppositions. 
I  shall  sqr,  that  I  know  with  certainty,  that  he  is  not  to 
pot  his  hand  into  the  fire,  and  hold  it  there  till  it  be  con- 
sumed :  And  this  event  I  think  I  can  foretell  with  the 
same  assurance,  as  that,  if  he  throw  himself  out  of  the 
window,  and  meet  with  no  obstruction,  he  will  not  remain 
a  moment  suspended  in  the  air.  No  suspicion  of  an  un- 
known firenzy  can  give  the  least  possibility  to  the  former 
event,  which  is  so  contrary  to  all  the  known  principles  of 
kimian  nature.  A  man  who  at  noon  leaves  his  purse  ftiU 
of  gold  on  the  pavement  at  Charing^Cross,  may  as  well 
expect  that  it  will  fly  away  like  a  feather,  as  that  he  will 
find  it  untoudied  an  hour  after.  Above  one  half  of  human 
reasonings  oontlun  inferences  of  a  similar  nature,  attended 
with  more  or  less  dq^rees  of  certain^,  proportioned  to  our 
experience  of  the  usual  conduct  of  mankiod  in  such  parti- 
cular situations. 
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1  have  frequently  considered,  what  could  possibly  be  the 
reikson  why  all  raankind,  tliough  they  hare  erer,  without 
iiesitittion,  acknowledged  the  doctrine  of  necessity  in  their 
whok  practice  and  reasoning,  have  yet  discovered  such  a 
reluctance  to  acknowledge  it  in  words,  and  have  rather 
shown  a  propensity,  in  all  ages,  to  profess  the  contrary 
opinion*  The  matter,  I  think,  may  be  accounted  for  after 
the  following  manner.  If  we  examine  the  operation^  of 
body,  and  the  production  of  effects  from  their  causes,  we 
shall  find,  that  all  our  faculties  can  never  carry  us  &rther 
in  our  knowledge  of  this  relation,  than  barely  to  observe^ 
that  particular  objects  are  constanUy  cof^jomed  together, 
and  that  the  mind  is  carried,  by  a  cusionuary  trcmsUkmy  from 
the  appearance  of  the  one  to  the  belief  of  the  other*  But 
though  this  conclusion  concerning  human  ignorance  be  the 
result  of  the  strictest  scrutiny  of  this  subject,  men  still  en- 
tertain a  strong  propensity  to  believe,  that  they  penetrate 
farther  into  the  powers  of  nature,  and  perceive  something 
like  a  necessary  connection  between  the  cause  and  the  ef- 
fect. When  again  they  turn  their  reflections  towards  the 
operations  of  their  own  minds,  and/eel  no  such  connection 
of  the  motive  and  the  action ;  they  are  thence  apt  to  sup- 
pose that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  effects,  wbidn 
result  from  material  force,  and  those  which  arise  from 
thought  and  intelligence.  But  being  once  convinced,  that 
we  know  nothing  farther  of  causaticHi  of  any  kind,  than 
merely  the  cotutant  amjunctkm  of  objects,  and  the  conse- 
quent inference  of  the  mind  from  one  to  another,  and  find- 
ing that  these  two  circumstances  are  universally  allowed  to 
have  place  in  voluntary  actions ;  we  may  be  more  easily 
led  to  own  the  same  necessity  common  to  all  causes.  Aiid 
though  this  reasoning  may  contradict  the  systems  of  many 
philosophers,  in  ascribing  necessity  to  the  determinations 
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of  the  will,  we  shall  find,  upon  reflection,  that  they  dissent 
from  it  in  words  only,  not  in  their  real  sentiments.  Ne- 
cessity, according  to  the  sense  in  which  it  is  here  taken, 
has  never  yet  been  rejected,  nor  can  ever,  I  think,  be  re- 
jected by  any  philosopher.  It  may  only,  perhaps,  be  pre- 
tended, that  the  mind  can  perceive,  in  the  operations  of 
matter,  some  farther  connection  between  the  cause  and 
effect ;  and  a  connection  that  has  not  place  in  the  volun- 
tary actions  of  intelligent  beings.  Now,  whether  it  be  so 
or  not,  can  only  appear  upon  examination  ;  and  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  these  philosophers  to  make  good  their  asser- 
tion, by  defining  or  describing  that  necessity,  and  point- 
ing it  out  to  us  in  the  operations  of  material  causes. 

It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  men  bq;in  at  the  wrong  end 
of  this  question  concerning  liberty  and  necessity,  when  they 
enter  upon  it  by  examining  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  the 
influence  of  the  understanding,  and  the  operations  of  the 
wilL  Let  them  first  discuss  a  more  simple  question,  name- 
ly, the  operations  of  body  and  brute  unintelligent  matter ; 
and  try  whether  they  can  there  form  any  idea  of  causation 
and  necessity,  except  that  of  a  constant  conjunction  of  ob- 
jects, and  subsequent  inference  of  the  mind  from  one  to 
another.  If  these  circumstances  form,  in  reality,  the  whole 
of  that  necessity  which  we  conceive  in  matter,  and  if  th€Be 
circumstances  be  also  universally  acknowledged  to  take 
place  in  the  operations  of  the  mind,  the  dispute  is  at  an 
end ;  at  least,  must  be  owned  to  be  thenceforth  merely 
verbaL  But  as  long  as  we  will  rashly  suppose,  that  we  liave 
some  farther  idea  of  necessity  and  causation  in  the  opera- 
tions of  external  objects ;  at  the  same  time  that  we  can 
find  nothing  farther  in  the  voluntary  actions  of  the  mind ; 
there  is  no  possibility  of  bringing  the  question  to  any  de- 
terminate issue,  while  we  proceed  upon  so  erroneous  a  sup- 
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position*  The  only  method  of  undeceiving  us  is  to  mount 
up  higher ;  to  examine  the  narrow  extent  of  science  when 
applied  to  material  causes ;  and  to  convince  ourselves,  that 
all  we  know  of  them  is  the  constant  conjunction  and  infe- 
rence above  mentioned.  We  may,  perhaps,  find  that  it  is 
with  difficulty  we  are  induced  to  fix  such  narrow  limits  to 
human  understanding :  But  we  can  afterwards  find  no  dif- 
ficulty when  we  come  to  apply  this  doctrine  to  the  actions 
of  the  will.  .  For  as  it  is  evident  that  these  have  a  regular 
conjunction  with  motives  and  circumstances  and  charac- 
ter, and  as  we  always  draw  inferences  firom  one  to  the 
other,  we  must  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  in  words,  that 
necessity  which  we  have  already  avowed  in  every  delibe- 
ration of  our  lives,  and  in  every  step  of  our  conduct  and 
behaviour  ^. 

But  to  proceed  in  this  reconciling  project  with  regard  to 
the  question  of  liberty  and  necessity;  the  most  contentious 
question  of  metaphysics,  the  most  contentious  science :  it 
will  not  require  many  words  to  prove,  that  all  mankind 
have  ever  agreed  in  the  doctrine  of  liberty,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  necessity,  and  that  the  whole  dispute,  in  this  respect 
aisOf  has  been  hitherto  merely  verbal.  For  what  is  meant 
by  liberty,  when  applied  to  voluntary  actions  ?  We  cannot 
surely  mean,  that  actions  have  so  little  connection  with 
motives,  inclinations,  and  circumstances,  that  one  does  not 
follow  with  a  certain  degree  of  unHformity  from  the  other, 
and  that  one  afibrds  no  inference  by  which  we  can  conclude 
the  existence  of  the  other.  For  these  are  plain  and  ac- 
knowledged matters  of  fact.  By  liberty,  then,  we  can  only 
mean  a  power  of  acting  or  not  acting  according  to  the  de- 
terminaiwns  of  the  will;  that  is,  if  we  choose  to  remain  at 
rest,  we  may ;  if  we  choose  to  move,  we  also  may.     Now 

■  See  Note  [F.] 
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this  hypothetical  liber^  is  universally  allowed  to  belong 
to  every  one  who  is  not  a  prisoner  and  in  chains.  Here 
then  is  no  subject  of  dispute. 

Whatever  definition  we  may  give  of  liberty,  we  should 
be  careful  to  observe  two  requisite  circumstances ;  ftr^i^ 
that  it  be  consistent  with  plain  matter  of  fact ;  mecmdbfy 
that  it  be  consistent  with  itself.  If  we  observe  these  cir- 
cmnstancesy  and  render  our  definition  intelligible,  I  am 
persuaded  that  all  mankind  will  be  found  of  (»ie  opinion 
with  regard  to  it. 

It  is  universally  allowed,  that  nothing  exists  without  a 
cause  of  its  existence ;  and  that  chance,  when  strictly  ex- 
amined, is  a  mere  negative  word,  and  means  not  any  real 
power  which  has  any  where  a  being  in  nature.  But  it  is 
pretended  that  some  causes  are  necessary,  some  not  neces- 
sary. Here  then  is  the  advantage  of  definitions.  Let  any 
one  dtfint  a  cause,  without  comprehending,  as  a  part  of 
the  definition,  a  ntot^mary  comntdum  with  its  effect ;  and 
let  him  shew  distinctly  the  origin  of  the  idea  expressed  by 
the  definition ;  and  I  shall  readily  give  up  the  whole  con- 
troversy. But  if  the  for^cnog  explication  of  the  matter  be 
received,  this  must  be  abs<rfutely  impracticable.  Had  not 
objects  a  regular  conjunction  with  each  other,  we  should 
never  have  entertained  any  notion  of  cause  and  efiect ;  and 
this  r^;ular  conjunction  produces  that  inference  of  the  un- 
derstanding, which  is  die  only  connection  that  we  can  have 
any  comprehension  of.  Whoever  attempts  a  definition  of 
cause,  exclusive  of  these  circumstances,  will  be  obliged,  ei- 
ther to  employ  unintelligible  terms,  or  such  as  are  synony- 
mous to  the  term  which  he  endeavours  to  define  ^.  And 
if  the  definition  above  mentioned  be  admitted,  liberty,' 
when  opposed  to  necessity,  not  to  constraint,  is  the  same 

•  8feN0TE[G.] 
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thhig  wilh  chanoe ;  which  is  universally  allowed  to  have 
no  ezisteiice. 


PART  II, 


Thxbs  b  no  method  of  reasoning  more  common,  and 
yei  Dane  more  blameable,  than,  in  philosophical  disputes^ 
to  cndeaifoor  the  refutation  of  any  hypothesis,  by  a  pretoiee 
of  its  dangeroos  OMiaeqnences  to  religion  and  morali^i 
Wben  any  opinion  leads  to  absnrdi^,  it  is  certainly  ialsei 
hut^  it  is  not  certain  that  an  opinion  is  fidse  because  k  is  of 
dangerous  consequence.  Such  topics,  therefore^  ought  en* 
tirdy  to  be  fbrbcmie,  as  serving  nothing  to  the  discovery 
of  tmthy  but  only  to  make  the  person  of  an  antagonist 
odious.  This  I  observe  in  general,  without  pretending  to 
draw  any  advantage  from  it.  I  firankly  submit  to  an  exa- 
mhurtion  of  this  kind ;  and  shall  venture  to  affirm,  that  the 
doctrines,  both  rfnecessi^  and  liberty,  as  above  explain- 
edy  are  not  only  ccmsistent  with  morali^,  but  are  absplutot 
ly  essential  to  its  support 

Nccjcssity  may  be  defined  two  ways,  conformably  to  the 
two  definitions  of  coKse^  of  which  it  makes  an  essential  part. 
It  consists  either  in  the  constant  conjunction  of  like  objects, 
or  in  the  inference  of  the  understanding  firom  one  object 
to  another.  Now  necessity,  in  both  these  senses,  (which, 
indeed,  are  at  bottom  the  same),  has  universally,  though 
tacitly,  in  the  schools,  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  common  life| 
been  allowed  to  belcmgto  the  will  of  man ;  and  no  one  has 
ever  pretended  to  deny,  that  we  can  draw  inferences  ccm-> 
oeming  human  actions,  and  that  those  inferences  are  founds 
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cd  Qti  the  experienced  unicm  o[  like  actionsi  with  like  mo- 
tives, inclinations,  and  circumstances.  The  only  particu-* 
lar  in  which  any  one  can  differ,  is,  that  either,  perhaps,  he 
will  refuse  to  give  the  name  of  necessity  to  this  property  of 
human  actions ;  but  as  long  as  the  meaning  is  understood, 
I  hope  the  word  can  do  no  harm :  Or,  that  he  will  main- 
tain it  possible  to  discover  something  farther  in  the  opera- 
tions of  matter.  But  this,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  can 
be  of  no  consequence  to  morality  Or  Religion,  whatev^  it 
may  be  to  natural  philosophy  or  metaphysics*  We  may 
here  be  mistaken  fit  asserting,  that  diete  is  no  idea  of  any 
€&tr  nocusmty  or  connecticm  in  the  actions  of  body ;  birt 
fvrtfy  il^  ascribe  nothing  to  the  Actions  of  the  mind  Btit 
Irliat  every  one  dcM  and  muist  readily  aUowof«  Wechangii 
no  cilvumstance  in  the  received  orthodox  system  with  n^ 
gard  to  the  will,  but  only  in  that  with  regard  to  material 
objects  and  causes.  Nothing,  tlierefore,  can  be  more  in* 
nocent,  at  least,  than  this  doctrine. 

All  laws  being  founded  on  rewards  and  punishments,  k 
is  supposed,  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  these  moUvet 
have  a  regular  and  uniform  influence  on  the  mind,  and 
both  produee  the  good,  and  prevent  the  evil  actions.  We 
may  give  to  this  influence  what  name  we  please ;  but  as  it 
is  usually  conjoined  with  the  action,  it  must  be  esteemed  a 
coMe,  and  be  looked  upon  as  an  instance  of  that  necessi^ 
srfndi  we  woold  here  establish. 

The  only  proper  object  of  hatred  or  vengeance,  is  a  per- 
or  creature,  endowed  with  thought  and  consciousness; 
when  any  criminal  or  injurious  actions  excite  that 
pasBioiv  <t  '^  ^yiily  by  their  rdation  to  the  person,  or  coo- 
nectioR  wkh  him.  Actions  are,  by  their  very  nature,  tem- 
poiiary  and  perishing;  and  where  thejr  proceed  not  from 
hmut  in  the  character  atid  disposition  of  the  person 
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vho  performed  them,  they  can  neither  redound  to  his  bo- 
noiiry  if  good ;  nor  infamy,  if  evil.     The  actions  them- 
adves  may  be  hlameable;  they  may  be  contrary  to  all  the 
roles  of  morally  and  religion :  But  the  person  is  not  an- 
swerable for  them ;  and  as  they  proceeded  from  nothing  in 
him  that  is  durable  and  constant,  and  leave  nothing  of  that 
nature  behind  them,  it  is  impossible  he  can,  upon  their  ac- 
oomit^  become  the  object  of  punishment  or  vengeance.  Ac* 
earding  to  the  principle,  therefore,  which  denies  necessityi 
and  consequently  causes,  a  man  is  as  pure  and  untainted» 
after  having  committed  the  most  horrid  crime,  as  at  the 
first  lAoment  of  his  birth,  nor  is  his  character  anywise  con- 
coned  in  his  actions ;  since  they  are  not  derived  from  it, 
and  the  wickedness  of  the  one  can  never  be  used  as  a  proof 
of  the  depravity  of  the  other. 

Men  are  not  blamed  for  such  actions  as  they  perform 
ignorantly  and  casually,  whatever  may  be  the  consequen- 
ces. Why  ?  but  because  the  prinpiples  of  these  actions 
are  only  momentary,  and  terminate  in  them  alone.  Men 
are  less  blamed  for  such  actions  as  they  perform  hastily 
and  nnpremeditately,  than  for  9uch  as  proceed  from.delir 
beration.  For  what  reason  ?  but  because  a  hasty  temper^ 
though  t  constant  cause  or  principle  in  the  mind,  operates 
only  by  intervals,  and  infects  not  the  whole  character.  A- 
gain,  repentance  wipes  off  every  crime,  if  attended  with  a 
reformation  of  life  and  manners.  How  is  this  to  be  ac- 
counted for  ?  but  by  asserting,  that  actions  render  &  per- 
son criminal,  merely  as  they  are  proofs  of  criminal  princi- 
ples in  the  mind ;  apd  when,  by  an  alteration  of  these 
principles,  they  cease  to  be  just  proofs,  they  likewise  cease 
to  be  criminaL  But,  except  upon  the  doctrine  of  necessi- 
ty, they  never  "wefe  just  proofs,  and  consequently  nevep 
were  criminal. 

h2 
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It  will  be  equally  easy  to  prove,  and  from  die  same  ar* 
guments,  that  liberty^  according  to  that  definition  above 
mentioned,  in  which  all  m^i  agree,  is  also  essential  to  mo- 
rality, and  that  no  human  actions,  where  it  is  wanting,  are 
susceptible  of  any  moral  qualities,  or  can  be  the  objects  ei- 
ther of  approbation  or  dislike.  For  as  actions  are  objects 
of  our  moral  sentiment,  sofieur  only  as  they  are  indications 
of  the  internal  character,  passions,  and  affections ;  it  is  im- 
possible that  they  can  give  rise  either  to  praise  or  blame, 
where  they  proceed  not  from  these  principles,  but  are  de- 
rived altogether  from  external  violence. 

I  pretend  not  to  have  obviated  or  removed  all  objecUons 
to  this  theory,  with  regard  to  necessity  and  liberty.  I  can 
foresee  other  objections,  derived  firom  topics,  which  have 
not  here  been  treated  of.  It  may  be  said,*  for  instance, 
that  if  voluntary  actions  be  subjected  to  the  same  laws  of 
necessity  with  the  operations  of  matter,  there  is  a  conti- 
aued  chain  of  necessary  causes,  pre-ordained,  and  pre-de-s 
termined,  reaching  from  the  Original  Cause  of  all,  to  every 
sin^e  volition  of  every  human  creature.  No  contingoicy 
any  where  in  the  universe ;  no  indifference ;  no  liberty. 
While  we  act,  weare,  at  the  same  time,  acted  upon.  The 
ultimate  Author  of  all  our  volitions  is  the  Creator  of  the 
world,  who  first  bestowed  motion  on  this  immense  machine^ 
and  placed  all  beings  in  that  particular  position,  whence 
every  subsequent  event,  by  an  inevitable  necessity,  must  re» 
suit.  Human  actions,  therefore,  either  can  have  no  moral 
turpitude  at  all,  as  proceeding  from  so  good  a  cause ;  or 
if  they  have  any  turpitude,  they  must  involve  our  Creator 
in  the  same  guilt,  while  be  is  acknowledged  to  be  their 
ultimate  cause  and  author.  For  as  a  man,  who  fired  a 
mine,  is  answerable  for  all  the  consequences,  whether  the 
train  he  employed  be  long  or  short ;  so,  wherever  a  conti- 
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naed  diain  of  necessary  causes  is  fixed,  that  Being,  either 
dute  or  mftnite^  who  produces  the  first,  is  likewise  the  au- 
thor of  all  the  rest,  and  must  both  bear  the  blame,  and  ao- 
qure  the  praise^  which  belong  to  tfaem«  Our  clear  and 
vnlterable  ideas  of  morality  esti^lish  this  rule  upon  un* 
qoeatioiiable  reasons,  when  we  examine  the  consequences 
of  waxy  human  action ;  and  these  reasons  must  still  have 
grealer  fbro^  when  applied  to  the  volitions  and  intentions- 
of  a  Beii^  hi&utdy  wise  and  powerful.  Ignorance  or  im-^ 
pdenoe  may  be  pleaded  for  so  limited  a  creature  as  man; 
bst  those  imperfecticms  have  no  place  in  our  Creator.  He 
fiweaaw,  he<Nidained,  he  intended  all  those  actions  of  men, 
wlttdi  we  so  rashly  pronounce  criminaL  And  we  must 
therefere  conclude,  either  that  they  are  not  criminal,  or 
that  the  Dei^,  not  man,  is  accountable  for  them.  But 
as  either  of  these  positions  is  absurd  and  impious,  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  doctrine  from  which  they  are  deduced  can- 
aot  possibly  be  true,  as  being  liable  to  all  the  same  objec- 
tions. An  absurd  consequence,  if  necessary,  proves  the 
original  doctrine  to  be  absurd ;  in  the  same  manner  as  cri- 
■imal  actions  render  criminal  the  original  cause,  if  the  con- 
nection between  them  be  necessary  and  inevitable. 

This  objection  consists  of  two  parts,  which  we  shall  ex- 
amine separately :  First,  that  if  human  actions  can  be 
traced  up,  by  a  necessary  chain,  to  the  Deity,  they  can 
never  be  criminal;  on  account  of  the  infinite  perfection 
of  that  Being  firom  whom  they  are  derived,  and  who  can 
mtend  nothing  but  what  is  altogether  good  and  laudable. 
Or,  seeomBy,  if  they  be  criminal,  we  must  retract  the  at- 
tribute of  perfection  which  we  ascribe  to  the  Deity,  and 
most  acknowledge  him  to  be  the  ultimate  author  of  guilt 
and  moral  turpitude  in  all  his  creatures. 
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The  answer  to  the  firft  objection  seems  obvious  and  con- 
vincing. There  are  inany  philosophers,  who^  after  i|n  ex- 
act scrutiny  of  the  phenomena  of  Nature,  conclude  that 
the  Wboli^  considered  as  one  system,  is,  in  every  period 
of  its  existence^  ordered  with  perfect  benevolence;  and 
Uitt  the  utmost  possible  happiness  will,  in  the  end,  result 
to  all  created  beings,  without  any  mixture  of  poaitive  or 
absolute  ill  and  misery.  Every  physical  ill,  say  they» 
makes  an  essential  part  of  this  benevolent  ^tem^  and 
qould  not  possibly  be  removed,  by  even  the  Deity  himself 
considered  as  a  wise  agent,  without  giving  entrance  to 
greater  ill,  or  excluding  greater  good,  which  will  resoll 
from  it  From  this  theory,  some  philosophers,  and  the 
ancient  SMcs  Among  the  rest,  derived  a  topic  of  consol*- 
tion  under  all  afflictions,  while  they  taught  their  pupils^ 
that  those  ills  under  which  they  laboured,  were,  in  reality, 
goods  to  the  universe;  and  that  to  an  enlarged  view,  which 
could  comprehend  the  whole  system,  of  Nature^  every 
event  became  an  object  of  joy  and  exultation.  But  thou^ 
this  topic  be  specious  and  sublime,  it  was  soon  found  in 
practice  weak  and  ineffectual.  You  would  surely  more 
irritate  than  appease  a  man  lying  under  the  racking  pains 
of  the  gout,  by  preaching  up  to  him  the  rectitude  of  those 
general  laws  which  produced  the  malignant  humours  in 
his  body,  and  led  them  through  the  proper  canals^  to  the 
siheWs  and  nerves,  where  they  now  excite  such  acute  tor- 
ments. These  enlarged  views  may,  for  a  moment,  please 
the  imagination  of  a  speculative  man,  who  is  placed  in  ease 
and  security ;  but  neither  can  they  dwell  with  (constancy 
on  his  mind,  even  thoiigh  undisturbed  by  the  emotions  of 
pain  or  passion ;  much  less  can  they  maintain  their  ground 
when  attacked  by  such  powerful  antagonists.  The  aflfec- 
tions  take  a  narrower  uiul  more  natural  survey  of  their  ob- 
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jici ;  and  by  aa  eoonomy,  more  suitable  to  the  infirniity 
cf  hnnutt  mincb,  regard  alone  the  beings  around  us,  aiid 
me  actnirted  by  such  events  as  appear  good  or  ill  to  the 
prhrale  tjrstem. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  moral  as  vfitkpkysical  ill.  It 
cannot  reasonably  besupposed,  that  those  remote  considera^ 
tioiu^  which  ar6  found  of  so  little  eflScacy  with  f^^ard  to  the 
enc^  will  have  a  more  powerful  influence  with  rq^ard  to  the 
odher.  The  mind  iof  man  is  so  formed  by  Nature,  that  up- 
on the  appeanmoe  of  certain  characters,  dispositions^  and 
,  it  immediately  feels  the  sentiment  of  approbation  or 
:$  nor  are  there  any  emotions  more  essential  to  its 
and  constitution.  The  characters  which  engage  our 
•l^irobation  are  chiefly  such  as  contribute  to  the  peace  and 
9eewityt>f  human  society;  as  the  characters  which  excite 
Uame  are  chiefly  such  as  tend  to  public  detriment  and 
&turbance :  Whence  it  may  reasonably  be  presumed,  that 
the  moral  sentiments  arise,  either  mediately  or  immediately, 
fipom  a  reflection  on  these  opposite  interests.  What  though 
philosophical  meditations  establish  a  difierent  opinion  or 
conjecture,  that  every  thing  is  right  with  regard  to  the 
whole,  and  that  the  qualities  which  disturb  society  are,  in 
fikt  main,  as  beneficial,  and  are  as  suitable  to  the  primary 
intention  of  Nature,  as  those  which  more  directly  promote 
its  haj^Hness  and  welfare  ?  Are  such  remote  and  uncertain 
speculations  able  to  counterbalance  the  sentiments  which- 
arise  from  the  natural  and  immediate  view  of  the  objects  ? 
A  man  who  is  robbed  of  a  considerable  sum ;  does  he  find 
his  vexation  for  the  loss  anywise  diminished  by  these  sub- 
lime reflections  ?  Why,  then,  should  his  moral  resentment 
against  the  crime  be  su[^osed  incompatible  with  them  ? 
Or  why  should  not  the  acknowledgment  of  a  real  distinction 
between  vice  and  virtue  be  reconcileable  to  all  speculative 
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fl^stenis  of  philosophy,  as  well  as  that  of  a  real  distinction 
Mtween  personal  beauty  and  deformity  ?  Both  these  dis- 
tinctions are  founded  in  the  natural  sentiments  of  the  hu- 
man mind :  And  these  sentiments  are  not  to  betx>ntrolled 
or  altered  by  any  philosophical  theory  or  speculation  what- 
soever. 

The  $ec(md  objection  adniits  not  of  so  easy  and  satis- 
factory an  answer ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  explain  distinctly^ 
how  the  Deity  can  be  the  immediate  cause  of  all  the  actions 
of  men,  without  being  the  author  of  sin  and  morel  tur- 
pitude. These  are  mysteries  which  mere  natural  and  un- 
assisted reason  is  veryunfit  to  handle;  and  whatever  systaa 
she  embraces,  she  must  find  herself  involved  in  inextrioH 
ble  difficulties^  and  even  contradictions,  at  every  step  whidi 
4ie  takes  with  regard  to  such  subjects.  To  reconcile  th« 
indifierence  and  contingency  of  human  actions  with  pr^ 
science,  or  to  defend  absolute  decrees,  and  yet  free  th« 
Deity  from  being  the  author  of  sin,  has  been  found  hither- 
to to  exceed  all  the  power  of  philosophy.  Happy,  if  she 
be  thence  sensible  of  her  temerity,  when  she  pries  into 
these  sublime  mysteries ;  and,  leaving  a  scene  so  full  of  ob- 
scurities and  perplexities,  return,  with  suitable  modesty,  to 
her  true  and  proper  province,  the  examination  of  oommoil 
life,  where  she  will  find  difficulties  enow  to  employ  her 
inquiries,  without  launching  into  so  boundless  an  ocean  of 
doub^  uncertain^,  and  contradiction. 
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Aix  our  reasoniDgs  concerning  matter  of  fact  are  founded 
on  m  ^Mcies  4>f  Analogy^  which  leads  us  to  expect  from 
aoy  canaethe  aame  erents  which  we  have  observed  to  re- 
sult fiMnn  similar  oaoses.  Where  the  causes  are  entirely 
similKy  the  analogy  is  perfect,  and  the  inference  drawn 
horn  it  is  regarded  as  certain  and  conclusive :  Nor  does 
mnj  man  ever  entertain  a  doubt,  where  he  sees  a  piece  of 
iraoy  chat  it  will  have  weight  and  cohesion  of  parts,  as  in 
all  other  instances  whidi  have  ever  fallen  under  his  observa* 
tion*  But  where  the  objects  have  not  so  exact  a  similarity, 
the  analogy  is  less  perfect,  and  the  inference  is  less  con- 
dnsive;  though  still  it  has  some  force,  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  similarity  and  resemblance.  The  anatomical 
observatioBSy  formed  upon  one  animal,  are,  by  this  species 
of  reasoning  extended  to  all  animals;  and  it  is  certain  that, 
when  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  for  instance,  is  clearly 
proved  to  have  place  in  one  creature,  as  a  frog,  or  fish,  it 
forms  a  strong  presumption  that  the  same  principle  has 
place  in  all.  These  analogical  observations  may  be  car- 
ried farther,  even  to  this  science  of  which  we  are  now 
treating ;  and  any  theory,  by  which  we  explain  the  ope- 
rations of  the  understanding,  or  the  origin  and  connection 
of  the  passions  in  man,  will  acquire  additional  authority 
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if  we  find  that  the  same  theory  is  requisite  to  explaia  the 
nine  phenomena  in  all  other  animats.  We  ihall  make 
trial  of  this,  with  r^;ard  to  the  hypothesis  by  which  we 
have,  in  the  foregoii^  difcours^  endeavoured  to  aocoont 
for  all  experimental  reasonings ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  this 
new  point  of  view  will  serve  to  confirm  all  our  former  ob- 
servations. 

JPcrs^  It  seems  evident  that  animals,  as  well  as  men^ 
learn  many  things  from  eiq>erience|  and  infer  that  the  same 
events  will  always  follow  from  the  same  causes*  By  this 
principle  th^  become  arqi^ainted  with  the  nxure  obvious 
pit>perties  of  external  objects^  and  gradually,  firoA  their 
birth,  treasure  up  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  fire,  watert 
earth,  stcmes,  heights,  d^ths,  &c.  and  of  the  efiects  which 
result  from  their  operation*  The  ignorance  and  inexpe* 
rience  of  the  young  are  here  plainly  distinguishable  from 
the  cunning  and  sagacity  of  the  old,  who  have  learned^  by 
Icmg  observation,  to  avoid  what  hurt  them,  and  to  pursue 
what  gave  ease  or  pleasure.  A  horse  that  has  been  a^ 
customed  to  the  field,  becomes  acquainted  with  the  proper 
height  which  he  can  leap,  and  will  never  attempt  what  ex- 
ceeds his  force  and  ability.  An  old  greyhound  will  trust 
the  more  fatiguing  part  of  the  chace  to  the  younger,  and 
will  place  himself  so  as  to  meet  the  hare  in  her  doubles; 
nor  are  the  conjectures  which  he  forms  on  this  occasion 
founded  in  any  thing  but  bis  observation  and  experience. 

This  b  still  more  evident  from  the  eflfects  of  discipline 
and  education  on  animals,  who,  by  the  proper  application 
of  rewards  and  punishments,  maybe  taught  any  course  of 
action,  the  most  contrary  to  their  natural  instincts  and  pro- 
pensities. Is  it  not  experience  which  renders  a  dog  ap- 
prehensive of  pain,  when  you  menace  him,  or  lift  up  the 
whip  to  beat  him  ?  k  it  nut  even  experience  which  makes 
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\/tm  tMweFto  hisnune,  and  iolery  from  sochan  arbitraij 
iomd,  that  joa  mean  him  rather  than  any  pf  his  &U<|WSf 
mod  intetidlo  ddlhim,  wh«i  you  proooance  it  in  a  certain 
msBti^)  imd  with  a  certain  tone  and  accent  ? 

lo  ail  these  cases  we  may  obsery^  that  the  animal  in&cf 
saaftefiM^tbqfdnd  what  imaiediat^ystrike^  his  senses;  and 
that  tiib  inference  is  altogether  foondedon  past  experience^ 
while  the  creatnreezpects  from  the  present  object  the  same 
conseqoences  whkh  it  has  always  found  in  its  observatkm 
to  rcsiilt  StofA  similar  objects. 

SeemuH^  It  is  impossible  that  this  inference  of  the  ani- 
ful  caA  be  founded  oh  any  process  of  argument  or  rea- 
soning, bj  wh^  he  concludes  that  like  erents  must  follow 
like  dgects,  and  that  the  course  of  nature  will  always  be 
regular  in  its  operations.  For  if  there  be  in  reali^  any 
afgrnneBts*  of  this  nature,  they  suidy  lie  too  abstruse  for 
the  bbaeiVatiott  of  sudi  imperfect  understandings  i  since  it 
may  wdl  employ  the  utmost  care  and  atteation  of  a  philo- 
sophic genius  to  discover  and  observe  them.  Animals, 
therefiire^  are  not  guided  in  these  inferences  by  reasoning : 
Ndtfaer  are  diildren :  Neither  are  the  generality  of  man- 
kmd  in  their  <»rdinary  actions  and  conclusions ;  Neither 
areplulosophers  themselves,  who,  in  all  the  active  parts  of 
hfe^  are  in  the  main  the  same  with  the  vulgar,  and  are  go- 
vrroftd  by  the  same  maxims.  Nature  must  have  provided 
some  other  principle,  c^  more  ready  and  more  general  use 
and  application ;  nor  can  an  operation  of  such  immense 
consequence  in  life  as  that  of  inferring  effects  from  causes, 
be  trusted  to  the  uncertain  process  of  reasoning  and  argu- 
mentation. Were  tliis  doubtful  with  r^ard  to  men,  it 
seems  to  admit  of  no  question  with  regard  to  the  brute 
creation ;  and  the  conclusion  being  once  firmly  established 
in  the  one,  we  have  a  strong  presumption,  from  all  the 
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Irules  of  analogy,  that  it  ought  to  be  universally  admitted, 
without  any  exception  or  reserve.  It  is  custom  alone 
which  engages  animals,  frcmi  every  object  that  strikes  their 
senses,  to  infer  its  usual  attendant,  and  carries  their  ima* 
gination,  from  the  appearance  of  the  one,  to  conceive  the 
other,  in  that  particular  manner  which  we  denominate  fo- 
Ij^  No  other  explication  can  be  given  of  this  operation, 
m  all  the  higher  as  well  as  lower  classes  of  sensitive  beings 
which  fall  under  our  notice  and  observation  *• 

But  though  animals  learn  many  parts  of  their  know* 
ledge  from  observation,  there  are  also  many  parts  of  it 
which  they  derive  from  the  original  hand  of  Nature, 
which  much  exceed  the  share  of  capacity  they  possess  on 
ordinary  occasions,  and  in  which  they  improve,  little  or 
nothing,  by  the  longest  practice  and  experioice.  These 
We  denominate  Instincts,  and  are  so  apt  to  admire,  as 
smnething  very  extraordinary  and  inexplicable  by  all  the 
disquisitions  of  human  understanding.  But  our  wonder 
will  perhaps  cease  or  diminish  when  we  consider  that  the 
experimental  reasoning  itself,  which  we  possess  in  common 
with  beasts,  and  on  which  the  whole  conduct  of  life  de- 
pends, is  nothing  but  a  qiecies  of  instinct  or  mechanical 
power,  that  acts  in  us  unknown  to  ourselves,  and  in  its 
chief  operations  is  not  directed  by  any  such  relations  or 
comparison  of  ideas  as  are  the  proper  objects  of  our  intel- 
lectual  faculties.  Though  the  instinct  be  different,  yet 
still  it  is  an  instinct,  which  teaches  a  man  to  avoid  the 
fire ;  as  much  as  that  which  teaches  a  bird,  with  such  ex- 
actness, the  art  of  incubation,  and  the  whole  economy  and 
order  of  its  nursery. 

•  See  Nora  [U.] 
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PART  I. 

±nRKE  is,  in  Dr  Tillotson's  writings,  an  argument  against 
tlie  real  pre$encey  which  is  as  concise,  and  elegant,  and 
strong,  88  any  argument  can  possibly  be  supposed  against 
a  doctrine,  so  little  worthy  of  a  serious  refutation.  It  is 
admowledged  on  all  hands,  says  that  learned  prelate^  that 
the  authority,  either  of  the  Scripture  or  of  tradition^  -is 
founded  merely  on  the  testimony  of  the  apostles,  who  were 
^e-witnesses  to  those  miracles  of  our  Saviour,  by  which 
he  proved  his  divine  mission.  Our  evidence,  then,  for  the 
troth  of  the  CkrisUan  reliffion,  is  less  than  the  evidence  f(Nr 
the  troth  of  our  senses ;  because,  even  la  the  first  authors 
of  oor  xdigion,  it  was  no  greater ;  and  it  is  evident  it  must 
diminish  in  passing  from  them  to  their  disciples;  nor  can 
any  one  rest  such  confidence  in  their  testimony,  as  in  the 
hmnediate  object  of  his  senses.  But  a  weaker  evidence 
can  never  destroy  a  stronger ;  and  therefore,  were  the  doc- 
trine of  the  real  presence  ever  so  clearly  revealed  in  Scrip* 
ture^  it  were  directly  contrary  to  the  rules  of  just  reason-* 
inig  to  give  our  assent  to  it.    It  contradicts  sense,  though 
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both  the  Scripture  and  tradition,  on  which  it  is  supposed 
to  be  buih,  carry  not  such  evidence  with  them  as  sense, 
when  they  are  considered  merely  as  external  evidences, 
and  a|-e  not  brought  home  to  every  one's  breast  by  the 
immediate  operation  ct  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Nothing  is  so  convenient  as  a  decisive  argument  of  this 
kind,  which  must  at  least  silence  the  most  arrogant  bigotry 
and  superstition,  and  free  us  from  their  impertinent  solici- 
tatiopst  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  discovered  an  argu- 
ment of  a  like  nature,  which,  if  just,  will,  with  the  wise 
and  learned,  be  an  everlasting  check  to  all  kinds  of  super- 
stjtious  delusion,  and  consequently  will  be  useful  as  long  as 
th«  world  endures.  For  so  long^  I  presume,  will  the  ac- 
counts of  miracles  and  prodigies  be  found  in  all  history, 
ipiered  aSnd  profane. 

Though  experience  be  our  only  guide  in  reasoning  ccmi- 
renting  matters  of  fiict,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that 
Ah  guide  is  not  altogether  infallible,  but  in  some  cases  is 
Upt  to  lead  t|s  into  errors.  One  who  in  our  climate  should 
(ttpect  better  weather  in  any  week  of  June  than  in  one  of 
December,  would  reason  justly  and  conformably  to  expe* 
rience ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  may  happen,  in  the  event, 
fo  find  hfanself  mistaken.  However,  we  may  observe  that. 
In  snch  a  case,  he  would  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  ex* 
perienoe ;  becsnise  it  commonly  informs  us  beforehand  of 
th^  uncertatety,  by  that  contrariety  of  events  which  we 
nay  leartk  from  a  diligent  observation.  All  effects  follow 
not  with  lik^  certainty  from  their  supposed  causes.  Some 
etenu  ar^  found,  in  all  countries  and  all  ages,  to  have 
bl^en  eonnantly  conjobed  together :  Others  are  found  lo 
have  been  more  variable,  and  sometimes  to  disappcnnt  our 
ettftoctatfaytts  i  so  that  in  our  reasonings  concemii^  matter 
of  liict,  there  are  dl  hnaginable  d^^rees  of  assurance,  from 
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tke  highest  certsm^  to  the  lowest  species  of  moral  evi- 

A  wise  muiy  tb^refore^  prc^rtions  his  belief  to  the  evi-* 
deuce.  In  such  coadnsions  as  are  fonnded  on  an  infalli- 
ble experience^  he  expects  the  event  with  the  last  degree 
of  assurance^  and  regards  his  past  experienpe  as  ^  (ullproqf 
of  the  fatore  existence  of  that  event.  In  other  cases  he 
proceeds  with  more  caution :  He  weighs  the  <^posite  ex- 
peiiments :  He  considers  which  side  is  supported  by  the 
greater  number  of  exp^iments :  To  that  side  he  inclines 
wilh  doubt  and  hesitation ;  and  when  at  last  he  fixes  his 
judgment,  the  evidence  exceeds  not  what  we  properly  call 
prdbMMtg.  All  probabUity,  then,  supposes  an  opposition 
of  eiqMariments  and  observations,  where  the  one  side  is 
found  to  overbalance  the  other,  and  to  produce  a  degree 
of  evidence  proportioned  to  the  superiority.  A  hundred 
instances  or  experiments  on  one  side,  and  fifty  on  fmodier^ 
aflfbrd  a  doubtfiil  expectation  of  any  eyent ;  though  a  hun* 
dred  uniform  experiments,  with  only  one  that  is  contra- 
dictory, reasonably  beget  a  pirettjr  strong  degree  of  assu* 
ranee.  In  all  cases,  we  must  bi^lance  the  opposite  expe- 
rimentSy  where  they  are  opposite,  and  deduct  the  smaller 
number  firom  the  greater,  in  order  to  know  the  exact  forcfB 
of  the  superior  evidence. 

To  ai^ly  these  principles  to  ^  particular  instance ;  we 
may  observe,  that  there  is  no  species  of  reasoning  more 
common,  more  useful,  and  even  necessary  to  human  life^ 
than  Aat  which  is  derived  from  the  testimony  of  men» 
and  the  reports  of  eye-witnesses  and  spectators.  This  spe- 
dea  of  reasoning,  perhaps,  one  may  deny  to  be  founded 
<Ni  the  relation  of  cause  and  eflfect.  I  shall  npt  dispute 
idiout  a  word.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  our  as- 
snnmoe  in  any  argument  of  this  kind  is  derived  from  no 
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Other  principle  than  our  observation  of  the  veracity  of  hil« 
man  testimony,  and  of  the  usual  conformity  of  facts  to 
the  report  of  witnesses.  It  being  a  general  maxim  that  no 
objects  have  any  discoverable  connection  together,  and 
that  all  the  inferences,  which  we  can  draw  fix>m  onelo 
another,  are  founded  merely  on  our  esqierience  of  their 
constant  and  regular  conjunction ;  it  is  evident  that  we 
ooght  not  to  make  an  exception  to  this  maxim  in  fiivour 
of  human  testimony,  whose  connection  with  any  event 
seems,  in  itself,  as  little  necessary  as  any  other.  Were 
not  the  memory  tenacious  to  a  certain  degree ;  had  not 
men  commonly  an  inclination  to  truth  and  a  principle  of 
probity ;  were  they  not  sensible  to  shame  when  detected 
in  a  falsehood :  Were  not  these,  I  say,  discovered  by  eao^ 
perienoe  to  be  qualities  inherent  in  human  nature^  we 
should  never  repose  the  least  confidence  in  human  testi* 
mony.  A  man  delirious,  or  noted  for  falsehood  and  vil- 
lany,  has  no  manner  of  authority  with  us. 

And  as  the  evidence,  derived  from  witnesses  and  human 
testimony,  is  founded  on  past  experience,  so  it  varies  with 
the  experience,  and  is  regarded  either  as  Kproqfox  Kprth 
babUityy  according  as  the  conjunction  between  any  parti-* 
cular  kind  of  report,  and  any  kind  of  object,  has  been  found 
to  be  constant  or  variable.  There  are  a  number  of  cir- 
cumstances to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  all  judgments 
of  this  kind ;  and  the  ultimate  standard,  by  which  we  de» 
termuie  all  disputes  that  may  arise  concerning  them,  is 
idways  derived  from  experience  and  observation.  Where 
this  experience  is  not  entirely  uniform  on  any  side,  it  is 
Intended  with  an  unavoidable  contrariety  in  our  judgments, 
and  with  the  sam^  opposition  and  mutual  destruction  of 
arguinent  as  in  every  other  kind  of  evidence.  We  fine- 
qoently  hesitate  concerning  the  reports  of  others.     We 
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iNdanct  Iheojppoflifte  droiimitoiice^  which  cause  wy  ^vht 
or  miMrtamly  ;  and  iii4iea  we  discover  a  auper^ 
rifcjWB  inclhw  to  it;  but  stiU  vith  a  dimiaation  of  assi^ 
rance^  in  proportion  to  the  fiwrce  ef  its  aiitagoaiat 

Tbia  eoDtrarietj  of  evidence^  in  the  present  case^  may 
ba  dcdmd  from  several  different  causes ;  from  the  oppo- 
fftion  of  eontrary  testimony ;  from  the  character  or  nunb* 
ber  of  the  witaesaes ;  from  the  manner  of  their  deliTerii^ 
their  tastimcny ;  or  from  the  union  of  all  these  circum- 
alaiioes.  We  entertain  a  sui^cion  oonpemingany  matter 
of  fret  when  the  witnesses  contradict  eadi  other ;  when 
they  are  but  few  or  of  a  doubtful  character ;  vibewt  they 
hftie  an  interest  in  what  they  affirm ;  when  they  deliver 
their  testimony  with  hesitation,  or,  on  the  contrary,  widk 
too  vi^nt  aaseyeratioos.  There  are  many  other  partir 
colars  of  the  same  kind,  which  may  diminish  or  ^tstray 
the  fisroD  of  any  argument  derived  from  human  tcsthndny. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  fact,  which  the  testimony 
endeavours  to  establish^  partalies  of  the  extraordniary  and 
the  marveUous ;  in  that  case,  the  evidence  resulting  front 
the  testimony  admits  of  a  diminution,  greater  or  less,  in 
pfoportion  as  the  &ct  i$  more  or  less  unusuaL  The  rea» 
ana  why  we  plane  any  credit  in  witnesses  and  historians^ 
is  not  derived  from  any  cotmeetion  which  we  perceive  ^ 
priori  between  testimony  and  reality,  but  because  we  are 
accustomed  to  find  a  conformi^  between  them.  But 
when  the  ftct  attested  is  such  a  one  as  has  sddom  &llen 
undv  our  observation,  here  is  a  contest  of  two  opposite 
experiences ;  of  which  the  one  destroys  the  other,  as  fiur  as 
its  force  goes,  and  the  superior  can  only  operate  on  the 
ipind  by  the  force  which  remains.  The  very  same  prin^ 
ciple  of  experience,  which  gives  us  a  certain  degree  of  as- 
surance in  the  testimony  of  witpesses,  gives  us  also,  in  this 
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€ase,  another  degree  of  agsurance  against  the  iact  whic|i 
they  endeavour  to  establish ;  from  which  contradiction 
there  necessarily  arises  a  counterpoise^  and  mutual  de« 
struction  of  belief  and  authority. 

iMhonddrnd  beUeve  such  a  itory  were  U  told  me  bg  Cato, 
was  a  proverbial  saying  in  Rome,  even  during  the  lifetima 
of  that  philosophical  patriot  *•  The  incredibility  of  a  factf 
it  was  allowed,  might  invalidate  so  great  an  authority. 

The  Indian  prince,  who  refused  to  believe  the  first  re* 
lations  concerning  the  effects  of  frost,  reasoned  justly ;  and 
it  naturally  required  very  strong  testimony  to  engage  his 
assent  to  facts  that  arose  firom  a  state  of  nature  with 
which  he  was  unacquainted,  and  which  bore  so  little  ana* 
logy  to  those  events  of  which  he  had  had  constant  and 
uniform  experience.  Though  they  were  not  contrary  to 
his  experience,  they  were  not  conformable  to  it  ^. 

But  in  order  to  increase  the  probability  against  the  tes^ 
timony  of  witnesses,  let  us  suppose  that  the  fact  which 
they  affirm,  instead  of  being  only  marvellous,  is  really  mi* 
raculous ;  and  suppose  also,  that  the  testimony,  consider^ 
ed  Kpaii  and  in  itself,  amounts  to  an  entire  proof;  in  that 
case  there  is  proof  against  proo^  of  which  the  strongest 
must  prevdly  but  still  with  a  diminuticm  of  its  force,  in 
proportion  to  that  of  its  antagonist. 

A  miracle  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  asa 
firm  and  unalterable  experience  has  established  these  laws» 
the  proof  against  a  miracle,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
fiict,  is  as  entire  as  any  argument  from  experience  can  pos^ 
aibly  be  imagined.  Why  is  it  more  than  probable  thai 
all  men  must  die ;  that  lead  cannot,  of  itself  remain  sus- 
pended in  the  air ;  that  fire  consumes  wood,  and  is  extin* 

•  PhUvchy  io  Tits  Ctloiiis.  *  8m  NdTB  [I] 
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gtttshed  bj  water ;  unless  it  be  that  these  events  are  fofind 
agreeable  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  there  is  required  a 
Tioiatkm  of  these  laws,  or,  in  other  words,  a  miracle  to 
prerent  them  ?  Nothing  is  esteemed  a  miracle,  if  it  ever  ' 
happen  in  the  common  course  of  nature.  It  is  no  miracle 
that  a  man,  seemingly  in  good  health,  should,  die  on  a  sud-> 
den ;  because  such  a  kind  of  death,  though  more  unusual 
than  any  other,  has  yet  been  frequently  observed  to  hap- 
pen. But  it  is  a  miracle  that  a  dead  man  should  come  to 
life ;  because  that  has  never  been  observed  in  any  age  or 
country.  There  must,  therefore,  be  an  uniform  experience 
agafaist  every  miraculous  event,  otherwise  the  event  would 
not  merit  that  appellation.  And  as  an  uniform  experience 
amounts  to  a  proof,  there  is  here  a  direct  and  full  ptotfi 
firom  the  nature  of  the  fact,  against  the  existence  of  any 
miracle;  nor  can  such  a  proof  be  destroyed,  or  the  mira- 
cle rendered  credible,  but  by  an  opposite  proof,  which  is 
superior*. 

The  plain  consequence  is,  (and  it  is  a  general  maxim 
worthy  of  our  attention,)  <<  That  no  testimony  is  sufficient 
^  to  establish  a  miracle,  unless  the  testimony  be  of  such 
^  a  kind,  that  its  falsehood  would  be  more  miraculous 
^  than  the  feet  which  it  endeavours  to  establish:  And  even 
**  in  that  case  there  is  a  mutual  destruction  of  arguments, 
<^  and  the  superior  only  gives  us  an  assurance  suitable  to 
^  that  d^ree  of  force  which  remains  after  deducting  the 
^  inferior.**  When  any  one  tells  me  that  he  saw  a  dead 
man  restored  to  life,  I  immediately  consider  with  myself 
whether  it  be  more  probable  that  this  person  should  either 
deceive  or  be  deceived,  or  that  the  fact  which  he  relates 
should  really  have  happened.     I  weigh  the  one  miracle 

•  See  Nors  [K.] 
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agMist  the  other ;  and  accovding  to  the  supeviori^r  .irhich 
I  di^eevert  I  pfoodutioe  my  decisioiH  and  elwaya  Mject 
the  greateir  aii|4de«  If  the  fkltehood  of  his  testittooy 
wwM  h^.  taere  miraculous  than  the  event  whidi  he  re- 
lates; theo^aed  not  till  then,  ean  he  pretend  to  eoaimand 
mf  beUef  or  opiniom 
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;  In  the  fotegoii^  reasomng  we  have  supposed  that  the 
tfstiwon J  upon  which  a  miracle  is  founded  may  possibly 
a|ftomit  to  all  entire  proo^  and  that  the  falsehood  of  that 
teatiniDny  would  be  a  real  prodigy :  But  it  is  easy  to  shew- 
that  we  have  been  a  great  deal  too  liberal  in  our  conces-^ 
sion»  and  that  there  never  was  a  miraculous  event  esta** 
blished  on  so  full  an  evidence. 

For^  ^ii%  There  is  not  to  be  found,  in  all  history^  any 
qiiracte  attested  by  a  sufficient  number  of  men,  of  sndi  un- 
que8ti<)iied  good  sense,  education,  and  learning  as  to  se- 
cure us  i^(ainst  all  delusion  in  themselves;  of  such  undonbt^ 
ed  int^^ty,  as  to  flaoe  them  beyond  all  suspicion  of  any 
Resign  to  deceive  others ;  of  such  credit  and  reputation  in 
theeyesofmankindy  as  to  have  a  great  deal  to  lose  in  case 
of  their  being  detected  in  any  falsehood;  and  at  the  sane 
time  attesting  factSi  performed  in  such  a  public  manner^ 
and  in  so  celebrated  a  part  of  the  world,  as  to  render  the 
detection  unavoidable :  All  which  circumstances  are  re- 
quisite to  ^ve  us  a  full  assurance  in  the  testimony  of  men. 

Sscondij|%  We  may  observe  in  human  nature  a  principle 
which,  if  strictly  examined,  will  be  found  to  diminish  ex- 
tremely the  assurance,  which  we  might,  from  human  tes- 
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ij^^kam  iR  Mjr  kind  of  prodigy*  The  wamMka^bf 
wUuii  w»  (bmdobmmbIj  GODdiict  oundves  in  cor  ravpni^ga^ 
1%  tluit  the  olgeclf>  of  wUdi  we  have  no  leMptamo^.  x» 
^caiUethflMofwhich  we  have;  that  what  we  luKveiniiri 
to  be  JBKMt  osual  k  d ways  most  probaUe ;  and  that  wbese 
there  k  an  opposition  of  argument^  we  ooght  to  give'the 
picfetcpce  to  sodi  as  are  founded  on  the  greatest  nombcr 
ef  pastobservatkms.  Bat  though,  in  piocee^ng  bjr  this 
mle^  weieadQy  rgect  any  &ct  which  is  unnsoaland  incre|- 
d2)le  in  an  ordinary  d^ree;  yetinadvamd^fiyrther^tfa^ 
mind  observes  not  always  the  same  nde ;  but  when  any 
thiBg  is  aflSormed  ntterly  absurd  and  miraculons,  it  radier 
the  WMwe  readfly  admits  of  sach  a  fivct,  upon  acoonnt  of 
Aatftay  circomstance  which  ought  todestmy  allits aadM^ 
Afm  The  passion  of  mrprise  and  womdetg  arising  ficoi 
■■■■hsj  being  an  agreeable  emotioD,  givesm  sensible  ten»- 
dcacy  towards  the  belief  of  those  events  from  whidiit  is 
^dctiwed.  And  this  goes  so  far,  that  even  those  who  cmf 
-flot  enjoy  this  pleasure  immediately,  nor  can  believe  diose 
mnracolons  events  of  which  they  are  informed,  yetlovetp 
the  satisfiicrion  at  second  hand,  or  by  rebound, 
plaee  a  pride  and  delight  in  exciting  the  admirafeiosi 


With  what  greediness  mre  the  miracnlows  accounts  flf 
mveDeta  received,  thrir  descriptions  of  sea  and  land  mooh 
-ster%  their jebtions  of  wonderful  adventures,  etratige  men^ 
*aBd  ODOOiith  manners  ?  Butifthespiritof  id%ianjoinilh 
^aelf to  thelove  of  wonder,  there  is  an  end  of  common  sense; 
testimony,  in  these  drcumstuices,  loses  all  pro- 
tD4uidiority.  A  religionist  may  bean  cn&usias^ 
-and  imagine  he  sees  what  has  no  reality:  He  may  koaw 
-lua  aamtive  to  be  fidse^  and  yet  persevere  in  k,  with  the 
-best  imaitidns  in  the  world,  for  the  sakt  of  promoting  so 
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holy  fli  cause :  Or  even  where  this  delasion  has  not  pbe^ 
vanity  czeilad  by  so  strong  a  temptation,  operates  on  him 
more  powerftilly  than  on  the  rest  of  mankind  in  any  other 
eiieomstances ;  and  self*interest  with  equal  force.  His 
aadiiors  may  not  ham^  and  commonly  have  not,  sufficient 
Judgment  to  canvass  his  evidence  t  What  judgment  they 
liavei  they  renounce  by  principle,  in  these  suUime  and 
snystertous  subjects:  Or  if  they  were  ever  so  willing  to 
{doy  %  passion  and  a  heated  imagination  disturb  the 
gtdioity  of  its  operations.  Their  credulity  increases  his  im- 
pudence ;  and  his  impudence  overpowers  their  credulity. 
.  Eloquence  when  at  its  highest  pitch,  leaves  little  rocnn 
fn  reason  or  reflection ;  but  addressing  itself  entirely  to 
4bk&Dey  OT  the  affections,  captivates  the  willing  hearers, 
aasd.  subdues  dieir  understanding.  Hiqipily,  thb  pitch  it 
seldom  attains.  But  what  a  Tully  or  a  Demosthenes  could 
ecarcely  ^ect  over  a  Roman  or  Athenian  audience,  every 
Capuchin,  every  itinerant  or  stationary  teacher,  can  per- 
fi>rm  over  the  generality  of  mankind,  and  in  a  higher  d^ 
gree^  by  touching  such  gross  and  vulgar  passions. 

The  many  instances  of  forged  miracles  and  prophecies^ 
jmd  supernatural  events,  which,  in  all  ages,  have  either 
been  detected  by  contrary  evidence,  or  which  detect  them^ 
aelves  by  their  absurdity,  prove  sufficiently  the  strong  pro- 
-pensity  of  mankind  to  the  extraordinary  and  marveUoos, 
jmd  ought  reasonably  to  beget  a  suspicion  against  all  re- 
■lataons  of  this  kind.  This  is  our  natural  way  of  thinking 
«ven  widi  r^;ard  to  the  most  common  and  most  credible 
events.  For  instance,  there  is  no  kind  of  report  whidi  9r 
Jises  so  easily,  and  spreads  so  quickly,  especially  in  ccmn- 
try  places  and  provincial  towns,  as  those  concerning  mar- 
riages ;  insomuch  that  two  young  persons  of  equal  condi- 
ti<^  never  see  each  other  twice,  but  the  whole  neighbour- 
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hAod  iBiincdiately  join  tfaem  together.  The  pleasure  of 
idling  a  piece  ci  news  so  interesting^  of  propagating  it^ 
and  of  being  the  first  reporters  of  it,  spreads  the  intellir 
gence ;  and  this  is  so  well  known,  that  no  man  of  senap 
ghrea  attention  to  these  repoits  till  he  find  them  confirmr 
ed  by  some  greater  evidence.  Do  not  the  same  passions, 
and  oihers  still  stronger,  incline  the  generality  of  mankind 
to  belieTe  and  report,  with  the  greatest  vehemence  and 
mssurance,  all  religious  miracles  ? 

TUnfyi  It  forms  a  strong  presumption  i^ainst  all  sa^ 
pematnral  and  miraculous  relations,  that  they  are  observed 
chiefly  to  abound  among  ignorant  and  barbarous  nations  ; 
or  if  a  civilised  people  has  ever  given  admission  to  any  of 
ihemif  that  people  will  be  found  to  have  received  them  &om 
ignorant  and  barbarous  ancestors,  who  transmitted  theo^ 
with  that  inviolable  sanction  and  authority  which  always 
attend  received  opinions.     When  we  peruse  the  first  his? 
tones  ct  all  nations,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  ourselves  transr 
ported  into  some  new  world,  where  the  whole  frame  of 
natifre  is  disjointed,  and  every  element  performs  its  opera* 
lions  in  a  different  manner  from  what  it  does  at  presents 
Battles,  revolutions,  pestilence,  famine,  and  death,  are  ne? 
ver  the  effect  of  those  natural  causes  which  we  experience^ 
Prodigies,  omens,  oracles,  judgments,  quite  obscure  the 
few  natural  events  that  are  intermingled  with  them.    Bi4 
as  the  former  grow  thinner  every  page,  m  proportion  as 
are  advance  nearer  the  enlightened  ages,  we  spon  Ifeanji 
that  there  is  nothing  mysterious  or  supernatural  in  the 
case,  but  that  all  proceeds  from  the  usual  propensity  of 
mankind  towards  the  marvellous,  and  that,  though  tj[iis  m^ 
cUnation  may  at  intervals  receive  a  check  from  sense  and 
learning,  it  can  never  be  thoroughly  extirpated  from  hu- 
man nature. 


KM)  ^MindM  It; 

'    JKtlMM^  a  jttiKdotis  rMMier  te  a(]«  to  tify,  if|M^ 
^^MkM  of  Atte  Woiderftil  hbMrttfM,  thut  muk  pmUfUmi 

9 IMit>e, diiit toeii  AMldHe in dl i^jiM.  VwimmtmmAf 
IMM  Mto  tiistiillMfe  "tttcflf  of  {hilt  ini{1^4  xM  hMII-  ]piMiw 
Bar  MMd  inM  jMch  htto^ellMd  ir^^teliM^  KtluMriy  ^iliiohf 

m  uM  Well'  'ADMCklflM  C^"^  by  thtt  tH^l^ttrtf      B#  IMIWOO) 

that  those  renowned  lies,  which  hxLtb  ipread  ittid  fldciariik* 
19fl  to'  Midi  n  iriMsttoiis  height)  ahMe  fimii  Uk«  btgin- 
ittn^;  hdt  bring  down  in  H  mofe  pt^c^per  sofl^  ghat  up «l 
IM  hitb  |}mdigi«s  afanost  equal  to  thoM  whidi  Vtmf  takMi 
^  It  Wtt  iiltiM  pioHcy  in  that  fiibe  ptt^p^  Al^unte^ 

llMt^BMkfeorhit  hiipoatarcs  in  Paphhigonia)  wh^ra,  as  Iai^ 
tiitA  teH^  tts,  the  people  were  extremely  igtiorant  mml0Mi^ 
JM,  ttid  ready  to  swaUow  evMi  the  groM^itdelusion. 
|«e  at  H  distance,  who  atts  weak  enongh  to  think  the 
ti^  at  all  worthy  inqahry,  have  no  opportunity  of  tieodrittg 
iMlttttt'  tnfonnation«  The  stories  come  magnified  to  tikam 
t^nhxaidiredelrcumstanoes.  Fools  are  industrious  in  pnn 
|iagatfaig  die  imposture ;  while  the  wise  and  lemiedara 
tonteuted,  in  g^netal,  to  deride  its  diMurdtty,  withovt  fSk^ 
Ibrmittg  themselves  of  the  particular  fkcts  by  whidi  it  inay 
hb  dinincdy  ireftited*  Atid  thus  the  impostor  above  men^ 
Itotied  wan  enabled  to  proceed,  fhmi  his  ignorant  PiqplihH 
i^6tiiail8,  t6  the  eidhting  of  votaries,  even  aniolig  the  Ote^ 
tian  philosopher!,  and  men  of  the  most  eminent  rank  ^md 
Astincdon  k  Rome:  Nay,  could engbge  the  attentiam  «if 
Ibat  aiiga  emperor  Marcus  Aordiost  so  ftr  as  %o  aaidta 
Mm  trust  the  success  of  a  mHitary  expedition  t^  hia4e« 
rad^  prophedes* 

The  advantages  are  so  great,  of  starting  an  impofltnre 
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mmnk^imigaommi  people^  that^  creii  thoiigh  the 
■haiWhi  %oa  gratt  to  impost  en  the  gisnerality  of  thenii 

V  Wi^^B^KWy  W^^^^^^B^w»w  ^^^P^^^W^^WP^    w^P  ^^^^^^^^■^'•■l^^W^^  ^^^M#^  ^pV^^^Wv  M   BtV^   AA^HCv    Vp    ei^V^B^^SK 

liemaf  thttice  Ar  BBeoeeding  in  nmote  countries,  than  if 
iIm  ifit  BitiK  4ad  been  laid  in  a  dtjr  reiMmned  for  am 
MdlknoaMga  The  mort  ignorant  and  barberoos  of  these 
bgrtmfistts  ettty  the  report  abroad.  None  of  their  cooih 
trfmok  faMen  large  oorrespond^acey  or  sufficient  credit 
a^  ettdiofitj  to  oootmdkt  and  beat  down  the  ddluftioib 
BfenTs  ineMMMim  «^  the  m&rvelhxu  has  fiiil  oppcnrtoiiily 
to  fliiplipr  iMAf.  And  thus  a  story^  whkh  is  uniTersallj 
OpiodedJalhephiftewfaere  it  >vaB  first  started,  ikhallpass 
isr  Mrtaili  it  It  "Aousand  aiiies  distance.  Bat  had  Alez:<<> 
ijaiar  ixed  )rfs  resid^ce  at  Athens,  die  philosophers  of 
dtftt  fenoimad  man  of  learning  had  saunediately  sparead^ 
ifaNN^ghoat  Ihe  %Aole  Roman  ensure,  their  sense  ol  the 
■;  iriiieh^  being  supported  by  so  great  aatboritjf^ 

dispiajFed  by  all  the  force  of  reason  and  eloqaettcii^ 
enlkely  opMed  the  eyes  of  mankind.   It  is  tme^  Im^ 

passH^  by  Stance  through  Baphli^nia,  had  an  op» 
petfiawity  of  peiferming  this  good  office.  But,  though 
iHtdi  to  be  ifife^ed,  it  does  not  always  happen  that  evety 
Ahncandflr  meets  with  a  Ladan,  ready  to  expose  and  de^ 
met  hi*  iiqyostares. 

•  I  msy  edd  es  ajfaptt  nalifam,  which  diminjahes  ihe  ajte- 
fkmiiy  of  prod^ieB,  that  diere  is  no  testiiaony  ibr  any, 
cnNBb^tfaose  w4ik5h  have  not  been  expressly  detected,  ihet  is 
ftat  opposed  liiy  atn  mfinite  mnnber  of  witnesses ;  so  that 
not  only  the  miracle  destroys  the  credit  of  testimony,  bilt 
the  testimony  destri^s  itself.  To  make  this  the  better 
nndetalDod)  iet  as  consider,  that,  in  matters  of  religion, 
whateMer  is  dlfl^rent  is  contrary ;  and  tiiat  it  is  impossible 
thelreligieils  of  ancient  Rome,  of  Turkey,  of  Siam,  and  of 
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China,  'should  all  of  them  be  established  oo  any  solid 
dation.   Every  miracle^  dierefbre,  pretended  to  have  been 
wroagfatin  any  of  these  religions^  (andallof  them  abound 
in  miraolesy)  as  its  direct  scope  is  to  establish  the  partictt<» 
iar  system  to  wbkk  it  is  attribnted;  so  has  it  the  sarnie 
fbree,  though  more  indirectly,  to  overthrow  eyery  Otlmr 
system.   In  destroying  a  rival  system^  it  likewise  destfoyi 
the  credit  of  those  miracles  on  which  that  system  was  et* 
tnblished ;  so  that  all  the  prodigies  of  different  religions  are 
to  be  regarded  as  contrary  fiu:ts,  and  the  evidences  of  these 
prodigies,  whether  weak  or  strong,  as  opposite  to  each 
odier*    According  to  this  method  of  reasoning  when  we 
bdieve  any  miracle  of  Mahomet  or  his  successors,  we  have 
fer  our  warrant  the  testimony  of  a  few  barbarous  Arm* 
Inans :   And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  to  regard  the  au« 
tbori^  of  Titus  Livius,  Plutarch,  Tacitus,  and,  in  short, 
at  all  the  authors  and  witnesses^  Grecian,  Chinese^  and 
Roman  Catholic^  who  have  related  any  miracle  in  their 
particular  religimi ;  I  say,  we  are  to  regard  their  testimo- 
ny in  the  same  light  as  if  they  had  mentioned  the  Mabo^ 
metan  miracle,  and  had  in  express  terms  contradicted  it, 
with  the  same  certainty  as  they  have  for  the  miracle  they 
relate.    This  argument  may  appear  over  subtile  and  re- 
fined, but  is  not  in  reality  different  from  the  reasoning  of 
a  judge,  who  supposes  that  the  credit  of  two  witnesies, 
maintaining  a  crime  against  any  one,  is  destroyed  by  tbe 
testimony  of  two  others,  who  affirm  him  to  have  been  two 
hundred  leagues  distant  at  the  same  instant  when  the  crime 
b  said  to  have  been  committed. 

One  of  the  best  attested  miracles  in  all  probne  history, 
is  that  which  Tacitus  reports  of  Vespasian,  who  cured  a 
blind  man  in  Alexandria  by  means  of  his  spittle,  and  a  lame 
man  bv  the  mere  touch  of  his  foot ;  in  obedience  to  a  vi* 
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of*  thcfpod  Seni{ns»  who  had  enjoiiied  them  to  hate 
tothe  Emperor  Car  these  miraculoas  cures.  The 
be  seen  in  that  fine  historian*;  where  eveiy 
seems  to  add  weight  to  the  testimony,  and 
be  displayed  at  large  with  all  theibroec^aif^ument 
and  fdoqneiio^  if  any  one  were  now  concerned  to  enfimee 
Cbe  evidence  of  that  exploded  and  idohitrous  superstition. 
Tbegis?ity,  solidity,  age^  and  probity  of  so  great  an  Em- 
pcrar,  wIkh  through  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  conveiw 
aed  m  a  familiar  manner  with  his  friends  and  courtiers, 
mmi  never  aflfected  those  extraordinary  airs  of  diTini^a»- 
auBcd  by  Alexander  and  Demetrius :  The  historian,  a 
cprtgmporary  writer,  noted  for  candour  and  yeradty,  and, 
witfaaly  the  greatest  and  most  penetrating  genius,  perhaps 
«f  aD  anti^ty ;  and  so  free  firom  any  tendency  tocred»- 
li^,  diat  he  even  lies  under  the  contrary  imputation  of 
ntfir""  and  profimeness :  The  persons,  from  whose  ao- 
tboril^  he  related  the  miracle  of  established  character  Sar 
jmdgneBt  and  Teracity,  as  we  may  well  presume;  eye-wit^ 
-aenesof  the  feet,  and  confirming  their  testimony,  afler  the 
Slaviaf  fiunily  was  despoiled  of  the  empire,  and  could  no 
langer  give  any  reward  as  the  price  of  a  lie.  Uirumgmf 
qmi  vdufitare^  mme  guoque  memqgtmt,  poitquam  mtlbm 
mmiaeio  pntbaL  To  which,  if  we  add  the  public  nature 
of  die  frets,  as  related,  it  wUl  appear  that  no  evidoice 
can  well  be  supposed  stronger  for  so  gross  and  so  palpable 
•afidsdiood. 

There  is  also  a  memorable  story  related  by  Cardinal 
De  Retz^  which  may  well  deserve  our  consideration.^-* 
When  that  intriguing  politician  fled  into  Spain,  to  avoid 
the  persecution  of  bis  enemies,  he  passed  through  Sara- 

■  HisL  lib.  ▼.  cap.  8.     Suetonius  gives  netrly  the  same  account  in  vita 
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gotsa,  di«  OE^itldof  Aingcm,>wlieKhewM$lMirayJUidie 
cftihednd,  a  ouua  who  had  served  seTeii  ytus  us  »-doOT- 
ksepeiv  aad  was  wall  known  to  etery  body  ia  |i0im.tlM 
]iad<awrpakllu8dt^otioiisattlisitchivclk  Haliadbaen 
^nonfiyr  aoionga  time  wanting  a  1^;  but  Toeovared  tbit 
iiBEdi  fay  tbe  ndddng  of  bdy  oil  opoii  tfaa  stump ;  asdtba 
.Gardinal  assures  us,  thai  he  saw  him  with  two  legs.  This 
-flsiaaBle  iras  roaehed  by  all  the  canons  of  the  ohursh ; 
*«iid  die  whole  company  in  town  were  iqppealed  to  tot  u 
.cawfinDOtion  of  the  fact;  whom  the  Cardinal  found,  by 
4heif  acalous  devotion,  to  be  thorough  believers  of  the  aii- 
4ra4de»  Heite  the  relater  was  also  contemporary  tp  theeuf^ 
imaed.prodigy,  lof  job  incredulous  and  libertine  character, 
«p  wall  as  of  great  genius;  ik»  miracle  of  so  SN^ailarm 
as.  could  acaicely  admit  of  a  counterfeit,  and  tke 
viary  ttumerous,  and  all  id  them,  ia  a  maa^er, 
■spectators  of  the  &ot  to  whibh  they  gave  their  testimoay. 
And  what  adds  mig^itily  to  the  force  of  evidence,  and  amy 
-doable  our  surprise  on  this  occasion,  is,  that  the  cardanl 
hhnv^^^)  who  relates  the  story,  seems  not  to  give  any  era- 
dit  to  ky  and  consequently  cannot  be  auspectea  of  any 
aspcarrence  in  the  hofy  fraud.  He  considered  josdy,  that 
it  was  notreqaisitd^i^oi'dertongectafiictaf  ihisaatsa, 
to  be  aUe  accuiately  to  disprove  the  testimony,  aad  to 
tiace  its  falsehood  throagh  all  the  drcnmstances  of  kna> 
very  and  credulity  which  prodaced  it.  He  knew  that,  as 
this  was  commonly  altogether  impossible  at  any  small  di»- 
'rtanoe  of  tinie  aad  place;  so  was  it  extremely  difBcult, 
oven  where  one  was  immediately  present,  by  reason  of  die 
iNgotry,  ignorance,  naaiing^  and  roguery  <^  a  great  part 
of  mankind.  He  therefore  concluded,  like  a  just  reaaooer, 
that  such  uii  evidence  carried  falsehood  upon  the  very 
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bftm  ef  i^  and  llMrt:  a  miracle,  supported  by  any  human 
iaalimopy,  was  more  properiy  a  subject  of  derision  than 


Thane  saa^  never  was  a  greater  number  of  miracles, 
aeribad  to  one  person,  than  those  which  were  Utely  said  to 
have  bean,  wrought  in  France  upon  the  tcHub  of  Abb6 
Ptois,  the  fiunons  Jansenist,  with  whose  sanctity  thepeopkr 
wife  ao  loiqrdduded.  The  curing  of  the  side,  giraig  hear- 
ing to  die  dea^  and  sight  to  the  blind,  were  every  wheiw 
taifced  of  as  the  usual  efiects  of  that  holy  sepnldire.  Bnt 
what  is  more  extraordinary,  many  of  the  miracles  irerw 
i— X  disffly  proved  upon  the  spot,  brfore  judges  of  unqae^ 
itioned  integri^,  attested  by  witnesses  of  credit  and  dia^ 
tinctimi  in  a  learned  age,  and  on  die  most  eminent  theatre 
ia now  in  the  workL  Nor  is  this  all :  A  rdationoC 
WW  published  and  di^)ersed  every  where ;  nor  were 
though  a  learned  body,  suppcnrted  by  the  civil 
and  determined  enemies  to  those  opinions  in 
whose  favour  the  miracles  were  said  to  have  been  wrouj^il^ 
ever  able  distinctly  to  refute  or  detect  them  *•  Where  shall 
we  find  such  a  number  of  circumstances,  agreeing  ta  the 
corrobcmitioa  of  one  fiu;t  ?  And  what  have  we  to  oppose 
to  such  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  but  the  absolute  impossibili** 
ty  or  miraculous  nature  of  the  events  which  they  relate  ? 
And  this,  surdy,  in  the  eyes  of  all  reasonable  peoide,  will 
alone  be  r^arded  as  a  sufficient  refutation. 

bdie  consequence  just,  because  some  human  testhnony 
has  the  utmost  force  and  authority  in  some  cases,  when  it 
rdatte  to  the  battles  of  Philippi  or  Pharsalia  for  instance, 
duit  ihenlhre  all  kinds  of  testimony  must,  in  all  cases,  have 
equal fovoe  and  authority?  Suppose  that  the  Cjbsareaii 
and  PoMPEiAN  factions  had,  each  of  them,  claimed  the  vic- 

•  See  Note  [L.] 
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tory  in  these  battles,  and  that  die  historians  of  each  por^ 
bad  uniformly  ascribed  the  advantage  to  their  own  aide ; 
how  could  mankind,  at  this  distance,  have  been  able  to  de» 
termine  between  them  ?  The  contrariety  is  equally  strong 
between  the  miracles  related  by  Herodotus  or  Plutardi» 
and  those  delivered  by  Mariana,  Bede,  or  any  monkirii 
historian. 

The  wise  lend  a  very  academic  faith  to  every  report 
which  favours  the  passion  of  the  reporter;  whether  it  niag>» 
nifies  his  country,  his  family,  or  himself,  or  in  any  other 
way  strikes  in  with  his  natural  inclinations  and  prqpensi* 
ties.  But  what  greater  temptation  than  to  appear  a  mia-» 
sionary,  a  prophet,  an  ambassador  from  heaven  ?  Who 
would  not  encounter  many  dangers  and  difficulties  in  or* 
der  to  attain  so  sublime  a  character?  Or  if,  by  the  help  of 
vanity  and  a  heated  imagination,  a  man  has  first  made  m 
convert  of  himself  and  entered  seriously  into  the  delof^  ; 
who  ever  scruples  to  make  use  of  pious  frauds  in  siqiporl 
oCso  holy  and  meritorious  a  cause  ? 

The  smallest  spark  may  here  kindle  into  the  gpneatest 
flame ;  because  the  materials  are  alwa3rs  prepared  for  it* 
The  aoUbtm  gemu  aitriadantm  \  the  gazing  populace^  re- 
ceive greedily,  without  examination,  whatever  sooths  su- 
perstition and  promotes  wonder* 

How  many  stories  of  this  nature  have,  in  all  ages,  been 
detected  and  exploded  in  their  infancy  ?  How  many  more 
have  been  cdebrated  for  a  time,  and  have  afterwards  sunk 
into  neglect  and  oblivion?  Where  such  reports,  therefore^ 
fly  about,  the  solution  of  the  phenomenon  is  obvious ;  and 
we  judge  in  conformity  to  regular  experience  and  obierva* 
tion,  when  we  account  for  it  by  the  known  and  natural 
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principles  of  creduli^  and  delusion.   And  shall  we^  rather 
than  have  recourse  to  so  natural  a  solution,  allow  of  a  mi- 
raculoos  wJation  of  the  most  established  laws  of  nature  ? 
I  need  not  mei^ion  the  difficulQr  of  detecting  a  false- 
hood in  any  private  or  even  public  history,  at  the  place 
where  it  is  said  to  hiqppen ;  much  more  when  the  scene 
is  removed  to  ever  so  small  a  distance*     Even  a  court  of 
judicatiire,  with  all  the  authority,  accuracy,  and  judgment, 
which  they  can  enq>loy,  find  themselves  often  at  a  loss  to 
^ifdngniiJi  between  truth  and  falsehood  in  the  most  re». 
cent  actions.  But  the  matter  never  comes  to  any  issue,  if - 
trusted  to  the  common  method  of  altercation  and  debate, 
and  flyii^  rumours ;  especially  when  men's  passions  have 
taken  part  on  either  side. 

In  the  infiincy  of  new  religions,  the  wise  and  learned 
comuMmly  esteem  the  matter  too  inconsiderable  to  de» 
serve  their  attention  or  r^ard.  And  when  afterwards 
tbqr  would  willingly  detect  the  cheat,  in  order  to  unde- 
c^ve  the  deluded  multitude,  the  season  is  now  past,  and 
the  records  and  witnesses,  which  might  clear  up  the  mat- 
tery have  perished  beyond  recovery. 

No  means  of  detection  remain  but  those  which  must  be 
drawn  from  the  very  testimony  itself  of  the  reporters : 
And  these,  though  always  sufficient  with  the  judicious  and 
knowinj^  are  commonly  too  fine  to  fall  under  the  com* 
prehension  of  the  vulgar. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  appears,  that  no  testimony  for 
any  kind  of  miracle  has  ever  amounted  to  a  probability, 
much  less  to  a  proof;  that,  even  supposing  it  amounted 
to  a  proo^  it  would  be  opposed  by  another  proo^  de* 
rived  from  the  very  nature  of  the  fact  which  it  would  en- 
deavour to  establish.  It  is  experience  only  which  give  s 
anthority  to  human  testimony ;  and  it  is  the  same  experi* 
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e«ce  whicb  assures  us  of  tbe  law&of  natme^  When,  tbere* 
for^  dKM  two  kinds  of  experience  ameoBtraiyt  we  here 
nolbing  to  do  but  subtrad  tbe  one  firom  the  etbcr,  end 
emhnice  en  opinion^  eitber  on  one  side  er  die  otber^  witb 
tbet  essinraMci  wbicb  arises  from  the  lemeinder.  But 
aeooiduig  to  the  princaple  here  expleined,  this  snbtractaon 
ifith  i^gard  to  ell  popular  religions  emoonts  to^en  mtlre 
emittiikrtioq;  and  therefore  we  may  estaUidi  k  as  a  buob* 
iim  that  no  human  testimony  can  bate  such  fbroe  as  to 
prove  a  miracle,  and  make  it  a  just  foundation  tat  any 
soch  system  ef  veligion. 

I  beg  the  limitations  here  made  may  be  remarked^  when 
I  sajK)  that  a  iiiiraele  can  never  be  proved,  so  as  to  be  the 
*  foundation  of  a  system  of  religion.  For  I  own,  that  other-' 
wise  there  may  possibly  be  miracles,  or  violations  of  the 
usual  course  of  nature,  of  such  a  kind  as  to  admit  of  proof 
from  human  testimony ;  though,  perhaps,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  find  any  such  in  all  the  records  of  history.    Thus, 
siq^pose  all  authors,  in  all  languages,  agree,  that  firom  the 
first  oC  January  1600,  there  was  a  total  darkness  over  die 
whole  earth  for  eight  days :  Soppose  that  the  tradition  of 
this  extraordinary  event  is  still  strong  and  lively^mong 
the  people :   That  all  travellers  who  return  from  fore^ 
countries  bring  us  accounts  of  the  same  tradition,  without 
the  least  variation  or  contradiction :  It  is  evident  diat  our 
present  philosophers,  instead  of  doubting  die  fact,  ought 
to  receive  it  as  certain,  and  ought  to  search  for  the  causes 
whence  it  might  be  derived.   The  decay,  cormpdon,  and 
dissolution  of  nature^  is  an  event  rendered  probable  by  so 
many  analogies,  that  any  phenomenon,  which  seems  to 
have  a  tendency  towards  that  catastrophe,  comes  within 
the  reach  of  human  testimony,  if  that  testimony  be  very* 
extensive  and  unifomu 
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:  Bot  suppoM  that  all  the  historians  who  treat  of  England 
sbbald  agre^  that,;  onithe  first  of  January  1600,  Queen: 
Elizabe^  died;  that  both  before  and  after  her  death  she 
waa  aaen  by  her  physicians  and  the  whole  coiirt,  as  is' usual 
with  persons  of  her  rimk  ;  that  her  successor' Was  acknoww 
ledged  and  proclaimed  by  the  parliament ;  and  thsk,  aftei^ 
being  interred  for  a  month,  she  again  appeared,  resumedi. 
tliethrone»'and  governed  Ilngland  for  three-years;  Imiist' 
oonfiess  that  I  should  be  surprised  at  the  concurrency  of  so 
flBsay  odd  circnmstBhoes^  but  sboiildnot  have. the  least- ih^ 
dination  to  believe  so  miraculous  an  event .' :  I  shoiild  not 

m 

doabt  of  her  pretended  death,  and  of .  thoise  other ipuUic. 
drcnmstanoes  that  followed  it:  I  should. only  assert  it  to 
hare  bfeen  pretended,  and  that  it  neither  was,  noif  pass3)Iy 
coold  be  reaL  You  would  in  vain  .object  to  me  the^diffi** 
onky,^  and  almost  impossibility  of  deceiving; the  woridiin 
anaJBtir  of  such  consequence ;  the  wisdom  and  solid  judg^ 
ment  d/T  that  Jrenowned  Queen ;  with  the  little,  or  no  ad^ 
TUtage  which  she  could  reap  from  so  poor  sin'  artifice :  All 
this  might  astonish  me ;  but  I  would  still  reply,  that  the 
knavery  and  folly  of  men  are  siich  common  phenomena^ 
that  I  idiould  rather  believe  the  most  extraordinary  events 
to  arise  fit»n  their  concurrence,  than  admit  of  so  signal  a 
violation  of  the  laws  of  nature. 

'Bnt  should  this  miracle  be  ascribed  to  any.  new  system 
of  religion;  men,  in  all  ages,  have  been  so  much  imposed 
oo  by  ridiculous  stories  of  that  kind,  that  this  very  circum- 
stance would  be  a  full  proof  of  a  cheat,  <ind  sufficient; 
with  all  men  of  senae,  not  only  to  make  them  reject  the 
fact,  b|it  even  r€gect  it  without  farthef  examination.  Though 
the  being  to  whom  the  miracle  is  ascribed  be  in  this  case 
Almighty,  it  does  not,  upon  that  account,  become  a  whit 
more  probable ;  since  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know  the 
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ditributes  or  actions  of  rack  ft  Being,  otherwise  than*  firom 
the^ij^perieodewhicii  w^  have  of  hi»  pcoduotiona  in  'die 
uitifd  ooiurse  of  nature.  This  still  ivdnees  ua  to  past  oh* 
aenration,  and  <»bliges  us  to  compare  tlie  instanoea  of  tbe 
mriation  of  truth  in  the  testimony  of  men,  with  those  of 
^  idoialion  of  the  lawsof  natrn^  bjmirades^  in  oidar  to 
jlid^  whiiih  of  dbem  is  most  likely  and  probaUe.  Aa  dbel 
Tiola^ns  of  tmdi  are  more  commoii  in  the  testimony 
eermi^  rdigious  miradea  than  in  that  concerning 
other  niattJsr  of  fact;  this  must  diminish  rery  ianek  the 
aothoiaty  of  the  former  testimony,  and  make  ns  fbna  a 
gcawral  reaolution  never  to  lend  any  attention  to  it,  with 
whalerer  ^lecious  pretence  it  may  be  covered. 

Ixvd  Bacon  seems  to  have  embraced  the  same  pIriocH 
pka  of  reasoning.  **  We  ouf^t,**  si^s  he,  <<  to  mdrt  aool-* 
^lection  or  particular  history  of  all  monsters  and  prodn 
^  gious  births  or  productions,  and  in  a  word  of  every  thing 
^  new,  rare^  and  extraordinary  in  nature.  But  thb  moat 
^  be  done  with  the  most  severe  scrutiny,  lest  we  dqiart 
^  firom  troth.  Above  all,  every  relation  most  be  ooaiBi* 
^  dsrad  as  suspicious  which  depends  in  any  degree  «pon 
^*  religion,  as  the  prodigies  of  Livy:  And  no  less  so  eveiy 
^  thing  diat  is  to  be  found  in  die  writers  on  natural  magie 
*^  or  alchymy,  or  such  authors  who  seem  all  of  theaa  to 
^  have  an  nnconqnerable  ^ppedte  finr  falsehood  and  fa- 

I  am  die  better  pleased  widi  the  method  of  reasoning 
here  delivered^  as  I  think  it  may  serve  to  confound  those 
dangerous  friends,  or  disgoised  enemies,  to  the  Ckrulicm 
mHffUMf  who  have  undertaken  to  defend  it  iyy  die  prind- 
pies  of  human  reason.    Our  moat  holy  religion  is  founded 
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JUM^^aqimveMoa;  and  it  is  a  tun  method  i^  ex^ 
pommg  k  to  imt  k'  tp  fiich  a  trial  as  k  is  by  no  aMMms 
to  andnre  To  make  this  more  cvidanti  kt  w  ei»> 
dbose ttisacfts related  in seriptura ;  and,  Bottoloaa 
in  too  viiia  a  field,  let  us  confine  ewrad^ei  to 
wofind  ia  Aft  Paiiaimek,  which  we  siiallrraniinii^ 
to  the  principles  of  these  |»reitciid.ed  Chitstiaas^ 
mat  MM  the  word  or  tesdmony  of  God  himself,  but  aa  the 
ppadoctisa  of  Ormere  hmnan  writer  npd  historian.  Heat 
tfaoi  wo  inpe  first  to  eonsi4er  a  book,  presented  to  os  by  n 
hwrheroi  and  ijgBotant  people,  written  in  an  Bgt  irhen 
their  nm  sdli  more  barbaroqs,  and  in  ail  pfobability  leng 
after  the  fiurts  which  it  relates,  corroborated  by  no  e<ai* 
earring  testimony,  and  resembling  those  fiibuloos  accounts 
whidi  e^ery  nation  gives  of  its  origin.  Upon  reading  this 
book,  we  find  it  full  of  prodigies  and  miracles.  Jt  gives 
an  aocomit  c»f  a  state  of  the  world  an()  of  human  natqre 
entifi^  diflferent  firom  the  present :  Of  our  fidl  firom  that 
state:  Of  the  age  of  man,  extended  to  near  a  thousand 
yean :  Of  the  destruction  of  the  world  by  a  deluge :  Of 
the  arbitrary  choice  of  one  people  as  the  favourites  of  hea- 
ven; and  that  pec^e  the  countrymen  of  the  author :  Of 
their  ddiverance  from  bondage  by  prodigies  the  most  asto- 
nishing imaginable :  Idesireany  one  to  lay  his  hand  upon 
his  heart,  and,  after  a  serious  consideration,  declare,  whe- 
th^  he  thinks  that  the  falsehood  of  such  a  book,  support- 
ed by  such  a  testimcmy,  would  be  more  extraordinary  and 
miraculous  than  all  the  miracles  it  relates ;  which  is,  how* 
ever,  necessary  to  make  it  b^  received,  according  to  the 
measures  ci  probability  above  established. 

What  we  have  said  of  miracles,  may  be  applied,  without 
any  variation,  to  prophedes;  and  indeed  all  prophecies  are 
real  miracles,  and  as  such  only  can  be  admitted  as  propf^ 
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of  aby  Irevelation.  If  it  did  hoteixeed  the  ctpacitf  cif  hu^ 
man  oature  to  fosetell  fiiture  cnrcntSy  it  would  be  absurd  to 
employ  aby  prophecy  as  an  arginnent  for  a  diraie  mission 
or.  JEuithority  fiK>in  heayen.  So  that^  upon  the  irhxde»  we 
may  otediMie^  that  the  ChrittUm  BeHgimi  not  -cnly  was  at 
first  attended  with  miracles,  but  even  at  this  di^  cannot 
)m  believed  by  any  reasonable  person  without  one*  Mere 
reason  is  Insufficiem  to  conrince  us  of  its  Teractty  s  And 
whoever  is  moved  by  Fmih  to  asseiit  to  it,  is  conscioaa  of 
a  continued  miracle  in  his  own  person,  which  siAverto  all 
^e  principles  of  his  understanding,  and  gives  him  a  deter- 
Ittination  to  bd^eve  what  is  most  contrary  to  custom  and 
experience.  . 
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or  A  PAJinCXLAtt  PROVIDENCE  AND  OF  A  FUTURE 

STATK. 

1  WA0  body  engaged  in  conversation  wkh  a  friend  who 
loiBea  sceptical  paradoxes;  where,  though  he  advanced 
flMDy  principles,  of  which  I  can  by  no  means  approve^  yet 
4tt  they  seem  to  be  curious,  and  to  bear  some  relation  to 
the  chain  of  reasmiingca^rried  on  throughout  this  inquiry, 
I  shall  here  copy  them  from  my  memory  im  aocurately  as 
I  can,  in  order  Xo  submit  them  to  the  judgment  of  the 
reader. 

Our  €onver8fUk>n  began  with  my  admiring  the  singular 
good  fortune  of  philosophy,  which,  as  it  requires  entire  1>- 
ber^  above  all  other  privileges,  and  chiefly  flourishes  frotii 
the  free  opposition  of  sentiments  and  argumentatimi^  re- 
ceived its  first  birth  in  an  age  and  country  of  freedom 
•and  toleration,  and  was  never  cramped,  even  in  its  most 
extravagant  principles,  by  any  creeds,  confessions,  or  pe^ 
nal  statutes.  For,  except  the  banishment  of  Protagoras^ 
and  the  death  of  Socrates,  which  last  event  proceeded  part- 
ly from  other  motives,  there  are  scarcely  any  instances  t6 
be  met  with,  in  ancient  history,  of  this  bigotted  jealousy, 
with  which  the  present  age  is  so  much  infested.  Epicu- 
rus lived  at  Athens  to  an  advanced  age,  in  peace  and 
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tranquillity :  Epicureans  *  were  even  admitted  to  receive  the 
sacerdotal  character,  and  to  officiate  at  the  altar,  in  the 
most  sacred  rites  of  the  established  religion :  And  the  pu- 
blic encouragement  ^  of  pensions  and  salaries  was  affi:>rded 
equally,  by  the  wisest  of  aU  the  Roman  emperors  *^,  to  the 
professors  of  every  "sect  of  philosc^hy.  How  requisite 
such  kind  of  treatment  was  to  philosophy,  in  her  early 
youth,  will  easily  be  conceived,  if  we  reflect  that,  even  at 
present,  when  she  may  be  supposed  more  hardy  and  ro- 
bust, slie^  bears  with  much  difficulty  the  inclemency  of 
the  seasons,  and  those  harsh  winds  of  calumny  and  perse- 
cution which  blow  upon  her. 

Yf^  ndinJMn^  lays  my  friend,  as  the  singuUr  good  for- 
a^w^iff  philostfpby,  what  seems  to  result  from  the  natnnd 
coura^  pf  tbingsi  mad  to  be  unavoid/allle  in  ^e^erjr  morwud 
natkn*  This  peftinAciouli  bigoti;^,  of  which  you  coiii|daki 
jM  so  £ltid  tp  fdiilosopby,  is  te^lly  her  o&pring^  who^  after 
.•l^ri^g  widi  superstition,  separalea.  bimsdf  enttrefyfroih 
tke  intecest  of  his  piurent,  and  becoAies  her  most  invetarate 
enemy  and  persecutor.  Speculative  dogmas  of  religion, 
ibe  pr^eseol  octSaiiobs  of  sticb  furious  dispute,  could  not 
fioesibly  be  cooeeived  ol*  adnilt6d  in  the  early  agei  <lf  the 
Worid  i  whea  mtakindi  being  wholly  illiterate^  fotmed  an 
idiea  of  religMNi  moi^  suitable  Co  their  weak  apprebenaiaH^ 
•nd  €Oto|x>aed  their  aacred  tenets  of  silch  tales  diiefly  as 
were  the  dbjecta  of  IraditionaL  belief  more  than  of  argn^ 
men!  or  diapiltation.  After  the  first  alarmi  therefore^  was 
oveTi  whieh  arose  fir6ili  the  new  paradoxes  and  prind[^les 
of  the  philotophers ;  these  teadiers  seem  ever  after,  during 
Ihe  agea  of  antiquiiy,  to  have  Mvtd  in  great  harmony  with 
jdie  etrtablishcd  superstition,  and  to  have  made  a  fair  pan- 
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thion  of  manlfmd  between  them ;  the  fomier  claiming  lU 
the  learned  and  wise,  the  latter  possessing  all  the  vulgar  and 
illiterate. 

It  aeems  then,  say  I,  that  you  leave  politics  entirely  out 
of  the  question,  and  never  suppose,  that  a  wise  magistrate 
can  justly  be  jealous  of  certain  tenets  of  philosophy^  suck 
as  those  of  Epicurus,  which,  denying  a  divine  existence^ 
and  consequently  a  providence  and  a  future  state,  seem  to 
loosen,  in  a  great  measure,  the  ties  of  morality,  and  may 
be  supposed,  for  that  reason,  pernicious  to  the  peace  of  oi^ 
vilsociety« 

I  know,  replied  he,  that  in  fact  these  persecutions  never, 
in  any  age,  proceeded  from  calm  reason,  or  firom  expe» 
rienoe  of  the.  pernicious  consequences  of  philosophy ;  but 
arose  entirely  from  passion  and  prejudice.  But  what  if  I 
sbonld  advance  fiirther,  and  assert,  that,  if  Epicurus  had 
been  accused  bdbre  the  people,  by  any  of  the  syoqpAoNft^ 
or  infbrmers  of  those  days,  he  could  easily  have  de&nded 
his  causey  and  proved  his  principles  of  philosophy  to  be  aa 
salutary  as  those  of  his  adversaries,  who  endeavoured, 
with  such  zeal,  to  expose  him  to  the  public  hatred  and 
jealousy. 

I  wish,  said  I,  you  would  try  your  eloquence  npon  so 
extraordinary  a  topic,  and  make  a  speech  for  Epicurus^ 
which  might  satisfy,  not  the  mob  of  Athens,  if  you  will 
allow  that  ^ancient  and  polite  city  to  have  contained  any 
mob,  butthe  more  philosophical  part  of  his  audience,  such 
as  might  be  supposed  capable  of  comprehending  his  argu<< 
ments. 

The  matter  would  not  be  difficult,  upon  such  conditions,^' 
replied  he :  And  if  you  please,  I  shall  suppose  m3rself  ]^^ 
curns  for  a  moment,  and  make  you  stand  for  the  Athenian 
people,  and  shall  deliver  you  such  an  harangue  as  will  fill 
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iik  ^m.  «ra  with  -white'  beani,  and  lettve  hot  a  UadL  one  to 
gratify  tlh«  SMtGtte  of  my  adyersariea. 

Very  well :  Pray  proceed  upon  these  suppositions. 
>^n  I  come  hither,  O  ye  Atheniaiis  1  to  juitify^  in  your  as- 
ataibly,' what  I  maintained  in  my  school,  and  I  find  myself 
iicipea^iB^^f^Housantagonists,  instead  of  reascnmg.wi^ 
calm  and  dispassionate  inquirers.  Yonr  deliberations, 
which  of  right  diould  be  directed  to  questions  of  public 
good,'  and  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth^  are  diverted 
tb>fhe:disqui8itiolis of  speculative  philosophy;  and  these 
magnificent,  but  perhaps  fruitless  inquiriesi  take  place  of 
j^onr  more  fiuniliar  but  more  useful  occupations.  But  so 
fiur^as  in  me  iies^  I  will  prevent  this  abuse.  We  shall  not 
Iwfe;  dispute  oqpcerping  the  origin  and  government  of 
#drlds.  We  shall  only  inquire  how  Car  such  questicms 
eoDceni  the  public  interest.  And  if  I  can  persuade  yoo^ 
diat  they  are  entirely  indifferent  to  the  peace  of  society 
and  seiearity  of  government,  I  hope  that  you  will  presents 
ly  send  us  back  to  qui*  schools,  there  to  examine  at  leisure 
the  question,  the  most  sublime,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
inost' speculative  of  all  philosophy. 

The  religious  philosophersi  not  satisfied  with  the  tradi* 
tion  of  your  forefathers,  and  doctrine  of  your  priests,  (in 
which  I  willingly  acquiesce,)  indulge  a  rash  curiosity,  in 
trying  how  fiur  they  can  establish  religion  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  reason ;  and  they  thereby  excite,  instead  of  satisfy- 
ing, the  doubts  which  naturally  arise  from  a  diligent  and 
scrupulous  inquiry.  They  paint,  in  the  most  magnificent 
colours,  the  order,  beauty,  and  wise  arrangement  of  the 
universe ;  and  then  ask,  if  such  a  glorious  display  of  intel- 
Ujgence  could  proceed  firom  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  a- 
loms,  or  if  chance  could  produce  what  the  greatest  genius 
H^  never  suflicieuU}'  admire.  I  bliall  not  examine  the  just- 
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of  this  argument.  I  shall  allow  it  U>  b«  ^  s(dkl  as 
my  antagonists  and  accusers  can  desire.  It  is  sufficient 
if  I  can  prove,  from  this  very  reasoning,  that  the  question 
is  entirely  speculative,  and  that,  when  in  my  philosophical 
Jiaqhimtimisi  I  deny  a  providence  and  a  future  state^  I  un- 
dennine  not  the  foundations  of  society,  but  advance  prii^ 
ctples,  which  they  themselves,  upon  their  own  topics,  if 
th^  9Tgae  consistently,  must  allow  to  be  solid  and  satis- 
fiutoiy. 

Yon,  then,  who  are  ny  accusers^  have  acknowledged* 
thatthechiefor  sole  argument  foradivineexistence,  (which 
I  never  questioned,)  is  derived  from  the  order  of  nature; 
where  there  appear  such  marks  of  intelligence  and  desigi^ 
that  jFon  think  it  extravagant  to  assign  for  its  cause^  either 
-chance,  or  the  blind  and  unguided  force  of  matter.  You 
allow  that  this  is  an  argument  drawn  from  efiects  to  causes. 
Tfom  the  order  of  the  work,  you  infer  that  there  must  have 
been  progect.  and  forethought  in  the  workman.  If  you  caa^ 
not  make  out  this  point,  you  allow  that  your  conclusion 
fails ;  and  you  pretend  not  to  establish  the  conclusion  in  a 
greater  latitude  than  the  phenomena  of  nature  will  justiiyw 
•These  are  your  ccmcessions.  I  desire  you  to  mark  the  con* 
sequences. 

'  '  When  we  infer  any  particular  cause  from  an  effect,  we 
must  proportion  the  one  to  the  other,  and  can  never  be 
allowed  to  ascribe  to  the  cause  any  qualities  but  what  are 
exactly  sufficient  to  produce  die  effi^t.  A  body  of  ten 
ounces  raised  in  any  scale  may  serve  as  a  proo^  that  the 
counterbalancing  weight  exceeds  ten  ounces ;  but  can  ne- 
ver affijrd  a  reason  tliat  it  exceeds  a  hundred.  If  the  cause, 
assigned  for  any  effect,  be  not  sufficient  to  produce  it,  we 
must  either  reject  that  cause,  or  add  to  it  such  qualities  as 
ivill  give  it  a  just  pro|>ortion  to  the  effect.     But  if  we  a^i- 
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to  it  fkrther  qualities,  or  affirm  it  capable  of  piodu- 
^di^  other  «ilect^  wt  can  onljr  indulge  the  licea^  a£oQn- 
jeetuf^  and  arbitrarily  aoppose  tlie  exittenoe  ^d  qiMlities 
-and  wcvgiei  irkbont  reason  or  authority* 
-  ''iC^aamanUe  lioId%  whether  theciwne  as  sigwfdbebmte 
tmt}#nMdoiia  nMlert  or  a  rational  intellig^it  bebg. .  If  the 
^eauae  |m  known  only  by  the  effiact^  we  never  ong^^  to  a»- 
^erlbe  id  it  any  qualities  beyond  what  are  precisely  raqmsite 
to  produce  the  effect :  Nor  can  we,  by  any  rules  of  jmft 
misbningf.iietuni  back  from  the  cause^  and  infer  other  ef- 
lKt»  i^omitt  b^tsnd  those  by  which  alone  it  is  known  to 
us*  No  one,  merely  from  die  sight  of  one  of  Zeuxis's  pio- 
Mresi  conld  know  that  be  was  also  a  statuary  or  arohitect, 
and  waa  an4irtisi  no  less  skilfnl  in  stone  And  marble  than 
in  colours*  11m  talents  and  taste  dis{dAyed  in  the  particu^ 
lar  work  before  us ;  these  we  may  safely  conclude  the  work<» 
man  to  be  possessed  of.  The  cause  must  be  proportioned 
to  the  e0bct  i  and  if  we  exacdy  and  precisely  proportioa 
ky  we  skidl  never  find  in  it  any  qualities  that  point  fiurther, 
m9  aibrd  an  inference  concerning  any  other  des^or  per^ 
IbiNnance^  finch  qualities  must  be  somewhat  beyond  what 
is  merely  vequisise  for  producing  the  efiect  which  we  ex- 
am incb 

Allowing^  therefore,  the  gods  to  be  the  authors  of  the 
existenee  or  order  of  the  universe;  it  follows  that  they 
(KisseBs  that  precise  degree  of  power,  intelligence,  and  be* 
bevolence,  which  appears  in  their  workmanship ;  but  no- 
thing ferther  can  ever  be  proved,  except  we  call  in  the  as- 
sistanoe  of  exaggeration  and  flattery  to  supply  the  defects 
of  argument  and  reasoning.  So  far  as  the  traces  of  any 
attributes  at  present  appear,  so  far  may  we  conclude  these 
attributes. to  exi»t  The  supposition  of  frirther  attributes 
IS  mere  liypothesis;  much  more  the  supposition  that,  in 
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Juttaak  fegioDS  c£  qMce  or  pc  riods  4>f  timo^  there  has  been, 
'•r  Mtt  bill  •  uMtc  Buigiiificent  display  of  thoe  attribntny 

md  •  adbflie  of  adwinifitradQii  more  wiitableto  geek  ima" 

g^hikiy  ^ririiiaL  '  We  can  never  be  allowed  to  mount  i^> 
<*iii  die  mlvwMy  tbe  effect,  to  Jiqnten  die  canse:  and 
itiMi'diMMd  40^i^Mwd«,  to  infer  any  new  effect  firomtbat 

AhkiX  «i  if  Ae  preaefit  effects  alone  were  not  entirriy 

iNArAly^f  the  gknioea  ettrlbutes  which  we  ascribe  to  that 
-deity.  The  knewledge  of  the  cause  being  derived  solely 
>flWI'tlfe6dtet^^ey  mast  be  eubdy  adjusted  to  each  other; 

itod  fh*  ofte  ceti  never  refi^  to  any  thingfimiier,  or-be  the 
•fiNMlAtldii  df  «ly  new  inference  and  conclusion. 

Ten  Ihid  certaiti  phenomena  in  nature.  You  seek  a 
HsiilM  or  mlllioi*.  Yon  imogtne  that  you  have  found  him. 
Y^nRerwerils  b«6dme  so  enamoured  of  this  ofi^Mring  of 

your  brain,  that  you  imagine  it  Impossible  but  he  most  pro^ 
-iUt^  Minting  greater  luid  more  petfect  than  the  present 
'Miilfe'df  fllikig^  W^bich  is  so  full  of  ill  Md  disorder.  Yoa 
'rtrgtt  that  this  luperlative  tntelUgence  and  benevolenee 
^ft^e  eiiiirdy  Imaging,  or,  at  least,  without  any  foundation 
-ikn^tiiMi^;  andtlMt  y6u  have  no  ground  to  ascribe  to  him 
HOif  c(iialkiei^kittt^what  you  see  he  has  actually  exerted  and 
nliiipkyed  in  bis  prbdoctions*  Let  your  gods,  tbeicfore^ 
"O*  U^hilosopheM !  be  siufed  to  the  present  appearances  of 
itMlaufe:  And  presume  not  to  alter  these  appearances  by 
atfWlHiry  irttpi^dttons^  in  otxier  to  suit  them  to  the  atui- 
Imtefl  wkieh  you  so  fetidly  ascribe  to  your  deities* 

Wbeti  priests  and  pdets  supported  by  your  authority, 
O  Athenians  I  talk  of  a  golden  or  silver  age,  which  pnece^ 
ded  the  pf^sent  sftnte  of  vice  and  misery,  I  hear  them  with 
attetition  and  with  revei^eiice.  But  when  philosophers, 
%1io  pretend  to  neglect  authority,  snd  to  cultivate  reason, 
ImM  the  same  cHsceurse,  t  fwy  them  not,  I  own,  the  same 
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.obsequious  submission  and  pious  deference.  I  ask»  who 
,catTied  tliem  into  the  celestial  regions^  who  Bdinittad  them 
•into  ihe  councils  of  god%  who  opoied  to  them  thehodk  of 
ifiite^  that  they  thus  rashly  affirm  that  their  4eities  have 
'4Bzecuted,  *or  wi}i  execute,  any  purpose  beybnd  nAuiihim 
jutuallyifipeared?  If  they  tell  md  that  thejr  have  mounied 
ipn.the  stqis^  or .  by  the  gradual  ascent  of  reilMii^  and  by 
^tBMiog  inferences  from  e£fects  to  causes,  I  stilt  innil  that 
-jth^y  have  aided  the  ascent  of  reason  by  the  wings  of  imiH 
giimtion ;  otherwise  they  could  not  thus  change  their  jasaii- 
oer.  of  infercfno^  and  argue  from  causes  to  effects ;  piBsii- 
ming  that  li  more  perfect  production  than  the  pxeseot 
wcfrld  would  be  more  suitable  to  sudi  perfect  beings  a«  the 
gods,  «nd  forgetting  that  they  have  no  reason  to  ascribe  to 
these  celestial  beings  any  perfection  or  any  attrSmt^  bit 
what  can  b^  {bond  in  the  present  world.  ,,  • 

Hence  all  the  fruitless  industry  to  account  fbr  the  iU  a^ 
petrances  of  nature^  and  save  the  honour  4>f  the  gods;  while 
we  must  acknowledge  the  ideality  of  that  evil  and  disorder 
with  which  the  world  so  much  abounds.  The  obstinate 
jmd  intractable  qualities  of  matter,  we  are  told,  or  the  oIh 
iservisnce  of  gieneral  laws,  or  some  sudi.  reason,  is  the  sole 
«cau8e  which  controlled  the  power  and  benevcdenoe^if  Jur 
'{uter,  and  obliged  him  to  create  mankind  and  every  sens^ 
tile  creature  soimperfect  and  so  unhappy.  Xheseiittiibttfees^ 
then,  are,  it  seeing  beforehand  takoi  for  grattted  in  their 
greatest  latitude.  And  upon  that  mipposition,  I  owi^  that 
such  conjectures  may,  perhaps,  be  admitted  as  plausible 
solutions  of  the  ill  phenomena.  But  still  I  ask»  Why  take 
these  attributes  far  granted,  or  why  ascribe  to  the  cause 
any  qualities  but  what  actually  appear  in  the  effect  ?  Why 
torture  your  brain  to  justify  the  course  of  nature  upon  sup* 
positions,  which,  ibr  aught  you  know,  may  be  entirely  imai^ 
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giiuurjr^and  of  which  there  are  to  be  fodnd  ho  traces  in 
the  coarse  of  natore  ? 

.  The  zeligioiis  hypothesis,  therefore,  mast  be  considered 
ooly  aa  a^particokr  method  of  accounting  for  the  visible 
jAtmwuwwimnm  of  thfruoiverse :  Bat  no  just  reasoner  will  ever 
preamne  to  infier  from  it  any  single  fact,  and  alter  or  add 
to  die  phenmnena  in  any  single  particular.  If  you  think 
that  the  af^earances  of  things  prove  such  causes,  it  is  al* 
kmaUe  fixr  you  to  draw  an  inference  concerning  the  exis* 
tenee  of  these  causes.  In  such  complicated  and  soblifoe 
■idiJLtUi.eveiy  one  should  be  indulged  in  the  liber^of  oon- 
jaetnpeaiidatgaaAent.  But  here  you  ought  to  rest  If  you 
comabadDward,  and,  arguing  from  your  inferred  causes^ 
coBcfaide  that  any  other  fact  has  existed,  or  will  exisf^  in 
the  ooone  of  nature,  which  may  serve  as  a  fuller  display  of 
particnlsr  attributes ;  I  must  admonish  you  that  you  have 
liuparlnd  firom  the  method  of  reasoning  attached  to  the 
pmentaofa^ecty  and  have  certainly  added  something  to  die 
attiibiites  of  Ae  canse,  beyond  what  appears  in  the  effect; 
uiherwitfB  yoa  could  never,  with  tcderable  sense  or  proprie- 
tjf  add,aoy  thing  to  the  effect,  in  order  to  render  it  more 
wortl^  of  the  cause. 

Where,  then,  is  the  odiousness  of  that  doctrine  which  I 
leach  in  my  school,  or  rather  which  I  examine  in  my  gar« 
dcBS?  Or  whatdo  you  find  in  this  whole  question,  where- 
iik  the  security  of  good  morals,  or  the  peace  and  order  of 
Mciety,  is  in  the  least  concerned? 

I  deny  a  providence,  you  say,  and  supreme  governor  of 
the  wbrid,  who  guides  the  course  of  events,  and  punishes 
the  vicious  with  infiuny  and  disappointment,  and  rewards 
the  virtuous  with  honour  and  success  in  all  their  under* 
takings.  But  sorely  I  deny  not  the  course  itself  of  events, 
which  lies  open  to  every  one's  inquiry  and  examination. 
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I  acknowledge  that,  in  the  present  iordcr  of  things,  irietiHi 
is  attended  with  more  peace  of  mind  .than  wici^  and  sieaii 
#ith  $L  vaow  faYOurable  reoeptaoo  ttom  Urn  workL  I  jun 
sensible  that,  according  to  the  past  experknce  of  raankwMly 
friendship  is  the  chief  Joy  of  human.  lifi!,::ind 
the  onlfaonrca  of  tranquillity  and  hapfiiness*  In 
lanoe  batwttn  the  Tirtwms  and  the  Tidoua  conna  o£Sfm*9 
but  am  sensible  that,  to  a  weU-diaposed  mind^  avnrjr  jmb 
lEaniage  is  on  the  side  of  the  fimn^.  And  what  eanjam 
say  mote,  allowing  all  your  siqipositiona  and  reasonii^gai 
Y^tt  teU  nie»  indeed,  thiMt  this  dispoaitioa  fif  things  prnflii(!^ 
from  intelligence  and  design.  Bm  whalaveip  it  prnrsaih^ 
Qwn»  the  disposition  itself  lai  whkh  dapetada  onr.  Ji^qpss 
nasr  or  misety,  and  consequently  our  oondsKt  and  ds|»aaa» 
moit  in  life,  is  still  the  sasne.  It  ia  still  afien  finr  me,  is 
well  as  yoUf  to  regulate  my  behaviour  by  waf  experienoecf 
peat  events.  Andifyouaflbmthat*  whileadiiriaepraaft* 
deuce  is  allowed,  and  a  supreme  diatribotive  jsHtaee  in  the 
iMiivefBe»  I  ought  to  expect  some  xpore  partiddlar  rowani 
of  the  good,  and  punishment  of  the  bad,  beyond  the  anft» 
nary  course  of  erents ;  I  here  find4he  same  fidkcy  wkicsh 
I  have  before  endeavoured  to  detect  Yon  peesist  in 
gining,  that  if  we  grant  that  divine  existsnce^  ibr 
you  so  eameatly  ocmtend,  yon  may  safely  infer  conseqoen* 
ces  from  it,  and  add  something  to  th^  expcvicneed  cider 
of  natore,  by  ai^^ning  irom  the  attrilinles  which  you  as* 
cribe  to  your  gods.  Yon  seem  not  to  remember  that  all 
your  reaaanings  on  this  si^ect  f^an  only  be  drawn  fiom 
efecta  to  censes;  and  that  every  argument,  dedneedfraai 
causes  to  effects,  must  of  neoessity  be  a  gross  sophism; 
since  It  is  impossible  for  yon  to  ioMar  any  thing  of  the 
cause,  but  what  yon  have  antecedently  not  iniemed,  but 
diaoovered  to  the  ntttip  die  #flfccf. 
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Bat  wknH  must  m  philosopher  tliink  of  those  vain  vet* 
sonerswho^  initi  >d  of  regarding  the  present  scene  of  thii^ 
as  the  sole  object  of  their  contemplation,  so  far  reverse  the 
whole  cooffse  of  nature,  as  to  render  this  life  merely  a  pas« 
s^^  to  soaiethiiig  farther ;  a  porch,  which  leads  to  a  great- 
er^  and  vastly  dilbrent  building;  a  prologue  which  serves 
enly  to  introduce  the  piece,  and  give  it  more  graee  and- 
ppopriety  ?  Whence,  do  you  think,  can  such  philosopher* 
derive  dieir  idea  of  the  gods?  From  their  own  conceit  and 
surely.  For  if  they  derive  it  from  the  present, 
it  would  never  point  to  any  thing  farther,  but 

bec9Dactly  adjusted  to  tliem.    That  the  divinity  may 
be  endowed  with  attributes  wliich  we  have  never 

eHsrtedi  may  be  gwremed  by  jmnciples  of  action 
which  we  cannot  discover  to  be  satisfied;  fdl  ^is  will  free«* 
ly  be  allowed.    But  still  this  is  mete^poitiMitf  and  hypo*  \ 
thesis.   We  never  can  have  reason  to  infir  any  attrtbutes  \ 
or  any  principles  of  action  in  him,  but  so  &r  as  we  kiM^    - 
tlwm  to  have  been  exerted  and  satisfied. 

jif€  Ukam  €mf  nutrks  if  a  diMtrilmiivejmiieetHihe  world  f 
if  ym  aniwyr  in  the  affirmative,  I  conclude  that,  since )«»• 
tiee  here  oterts  itself  it  is  satisfied.  If  you  reidy  in  the 
nfgitive,  I  conclude  that  you  have  then  no  reason  to  as- 
cribe jastaoe,  in  our  sense  of  it,  to  the  gods.  If  you  bold 
a  medium  between  affirmation  and  negation,  by  saying  that 
dM  jastiee  of  die  gods,  at  present,  exeits  itself  in  part,  but 
not  ia  its  fuU  extent ;  I  answer,  that  you  have  no  reason 
to  give  it  any  particular  extent,  but  only  so  fiir  as  you  see 
it,  atptmmmif  exert  itaelC 

Thus  I  brmg  the  ^lispote,  O  Athenians  I  to  a  short  is- 
tmt  with  my  antagonists.  The  course  of  nature  lies  open 
to  aiy  coptempbtian  as  weU  as  to  theirs.  The  eKperien- 
oed  tmin  of  events  is  the  gi^eat  standard,  by  wkich  we  ail 
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regulate  our  conduct.  Nothing  else  can  be  appealed  ta  in 
the  fields  or  in  the  senate.  Nothing  else  ought  ever  to  be 
heard  of  in  the  school^  or  in  the  closet  In  vain  would 
our  limited  understanding  break  through  those  boundaries 
which  are  too  narrow  for  our  fond  imagination.  While 
we  argue  from  the  course;  of  naUire>  andin&r  aparlieular 
intelligent  cause^  which  first  bestowedt  and  still  prcaenrea 
order  in  the  universe,  we  embrace  a  principle,  which  is  both, 
uncertain  and  useless.  It  is  uncertain ;  because  the  sob^ 
ject  lies  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  human  experienee.  It 
is  useless ;  because  our  knowledge  of  this  cause  being  de-; 
rived  entirely  from  the  course  of  nature,  we  can  nevert  ao-i 
cording  to  the  rules  of  just  reasoning»  return  backfrom  the, 
cause  .with  any  new  inference,  or,  making  additions  to  the 
oomuKm  and  experienced  course  of  nature,  establish  any 
principles  of  conduct  and  behaviour* 

I  observe  (said  I,  finding  he  had  finished  his  harangue) 
that  you  neglect  not  the  artifice  of  the  demagogues  of  old  ; 
and  as  you  were  pleased  to  make  me  stand  for  the  people, 
yon  insinuate  yourself  into  my  favour  by  embracing  those 
(Minciples  to  which,  you  know,  I  have.always  expressed  a 
particular  attachment.  But  allowing  you  to  make  expe« 
rience  (as  indeed  I  think  you  ought)  the  only  standard  oi 
our  judgment  concerning  this,  and  all  other  questicms  of 
fiu:t,  I  doubt  not  but,  from  the  very  same  experience  to 
which  you  appeal,  it  may  be  possible  to  refute  this  reason^ 
ing,  which  you  have  put  into  the  mouth  of  Epicurus*  If 
you  saw,  for  instancy  a  half-finished  buildings  surrounded 
with  heaps  of  brick  and  stone  and.  mortar,  and  aU.t{ie  iur 
struments  of  masonry ;.  could  y  qu  not  u^  from  .the  eSbct 
|)iat  it  was  a  work  of  design  and  contrivance.?  And  couU- 
you  not  retoni  agiun,  firom  thiA  iuferred  cause,  to  infer  new 
fd(ditioiia  to  the  effiscti  and  conclude  thai  the. building 
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woaU  0ooa  be  finished,  and  receive  all  the  fiuther  improve- 
iBents  which  art  coold  bestow  upon  it  ?  If  yoa  saw  upon 
the  aca  shore  the  print  of  one  human  foot^  yon  would  con- 
dade  that  a  man  had  passed  that  way,  and  diat  he  had  al- 
so left  the  traces  of  the  other  foot,  though  efiaced  by  the 
rolhiig  of  the  sands  or  inundaticNi  of  the  waters.  Why 
ihca  do  yon  refuse  to  admit  the  same  method  of  reasoning 
with  regatd  to  the  order  of  nature  ?  Consider  the  world 
and  the  present  life  only  as  an  imperfect  building  from 
whidi  yon  can  irfer  a  superior  intelligence ;  and  arguing 
fnm  that  superior  intelligence^  which  can  leave  nothibg 
imperfect,  «diy  may  you  not  infer  a  more  finished  scheme 
^ar  plmi,  whidi  will  receive  its  completion  in  some  distant 
point  of  qiace  or  tone  ?  Are  not  these  methods  of  reas<rti- 
ing  exactly  similar  ?  And  under  what  pretence  can  you 
embrace  the  one  while  you  reject  the  other  ? 

The  infinite  diffisrence  of  the  subjects,  replied  he,  is  a 
suflicient  foundation  for  this  difierence  in  my  cimdusions. 
In  works  of  kmman  art  and  contrivance,  it  is  allowable  to 
advanoe  firom  the  e£kct  to  the  cause,  and  returning  back 
from  the  cause,  to  form  new  inferences  concerning  the  ef^ 
tttif  and  ^^M«itM>  the  alterations  which  it  has  probably 
andergone^  or  may  still  undergo.  But  what  is  the  foun* 
datkm  of  this  method  of  reasoning  ?  Fhunly  this ;  that 
aan  is  a  bein^  whom  we  know  by  experience,  whose  mo- 
lives  and  desqpis  we  are  acquainted  with,  and  whose  pro- 
jects and  inclinations  have  a  certain  connection  and  cohe- 
fence,  according  to  the  laws  which  nature  has  established 
for  the  govemmoit  of  such  a  creature.  When  therefore 
we  find,  that  any  work  has  proceeded  from  the  skill  and  in« 
cfaiitry  of  man ;  as  we  are  otherwise  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  animal,  we  can  draw  a  hundred  inferences 
concerning  what  may  be  expected  from  him ;  and  these 
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inferences  wiU  all  be  founded  in  experience  and  observation. 
But  did  we  know  man  only  from  the  single  Work  or  pro* 
duction  which  we  examine,  it  were  impossible  for  us  to  ar*« 
gue  in  this  manner ;  because  our  knowledge  of  all  the 
qualities  which  we  ascribe  to  him,  being  in  that  case  de- 
rived from  the  production,  it  is  impossible  they  could 
point  to  any  thing  farther,  or  be  the  foundation  of  any 
new  inference*  The  print  of  a  foot  in  the  sand  can  cmly 
prove,  when  considered  alone,  that  there  was  some  figure 
adapted  to  it,  by  which  it  was  produced :  But  the  print  of 
a  human  foot  proves  likewise,  from  our  other  experience, 
that  there  was  probably  another  foot,  which  also  left  its 
impression,  though  e£bced  by  time  or  other  accidents* 
Here  we  mount  from  the  effect  to  the  cause ;  and  descend- 
ing again  from  the  cause,  infer  alterations  in  the  effort ; 
but  this  is  not  a  continuation  of  the  same  simple  chain  of 
reasoning.  We  comprehend  in  this  case  a  hundred  other 
experiences  and  observations,  concerning  the  tMua/ figure 
and  members  of  that  species  of  animal,  without  which  this 
method  of  argumeut  must  be  considered  as  fallacious  and 
sophisticaL 

The  case  is  not  the  same  with  our  reasonings  from  the 
works  of  nature.  The  Deity  is  known  to  us  only  by  hia 
productions,  and  is  a  single  being  in  the  universe,  not 
comprehended  under  any  species  or  genus,  from  whoae 
experienced  attributes  or  qualities  we  can,  by  analogy,  in- 
fer any  attribute  or  quality  in  him.  As  the  universe  shows 
wisdom  and  goodness,  we  infer  wisdom  and  goodness.  As 
it  shows  a  particular  degree  of  these  perfections,  we  Infer 
a  particular  degree  of  them,  precisely  adapted  to  the  effect 
which  we  examine.  But  farther  attributes,  or  farther  de- 
grees of  the  same  attributes,  we  can  never  be  autliorised  to 
infer  or  suppose,  by  any  rules  of  just  reasoning.     Now, 
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withont  some  such  licence  of  soppositioii,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  argue  from  the  cause,  or  infer  any  alteration  in 
the  effect,  beyond  what  has  immediately  &llen  under  oar 
observation.  Greater  good  produced  by  this  Being  must 
stOI  proye  a  greater  degree  of  goodness.  A  more  impar- 
tial distribudcm  of  rewards  and  punishments  must  proceed 
from  a  greater  regard  to  justice  and  equity.  Every  sup- 
posed addition  to  the  works  of  nature  makes  an  addition 
to  the  attributes  of  the  Author  of  nature ;  and  consequent- 
ly, bemg  entirely  tmsupported  by  any  reason  or  argument, 
can  never  be  admitted  but  as  mere  conjecture  and  hypo- 
thens^ 

The  great  source  of  our  mistake  on  this  subject,  and  of 
the  unbounded  licence  of  conjecture  which  we  indulge,  is, 
that  we  tacitly  consider  ourselves  as  in  the  place  of  die 
Supreme  Being,  and  conclude  that  he  will,  on  every  oo- 
casiim,  observe  the  same  conduct  which  we  ourselves,  in 
his  situation,  would  have  embraced  as  reasonable  and  eli- 
gible. But,  besides,  that  the  ordinary  course  of  nature 
may  ccmvince  us,  that  almost  every  thing  is  regulated  by 
prindples  and  maxims  very  different  from  ours ;  besides, 
this,  I  say,  it  must  evidently  appear  contrary  to  all  rule  of 
uutlogy,  to  reason,  from  the  projects  and  intentions  of  men, 
to  those  of  a  Being  so  different,  and  so  much  superior.  In 
human  nature  there  is  a  certain  experienced  coherence  of 
designs  and  inclinations ;  so  that  when,  from  any  fact,  we^ 
have  discovered  one  intention  of  any  man,  it  may  often  be 
reasonable,  from  experience,  to  infer  another,  and  draw  a 
long  chain  of  conclusions  concerning  his  pnst  or  future 
conduct.  But  this  method  of  reasoning  can  never  have 
place  with  r^ard  to  a  being  so  remote  and  incomprehen- 
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sible,  who  bears  much  less  analogy  to  any  other  being  in 
the  universe  than  the  sun  to  a  waxen  taper,  and  who  dis- 
covers himself  only  by  some  faint  traces  or  outlines,  be- 
yond which  we  have  no  authority  to  ascribe  to  him  any 
attribute  or  perfection.  What  we  imagine  to  be  a  superior 
perfection,  may  really  be  a  defect.  Or  were  it  ever  so  much 
a  perfection,  the  ascribing  of  ft  to  the  Supreme  Beings 
where  it  appears  not  to  have  been  really  exerted  to  the 
fiill  in  bis  works,  savours  more  of  flattery  and  panegyric 
than  of  just  reasoning  and  sound  philosophy.  All  the  phi- 
losophy, therefore,  in  the  world,  and  all  the  religion,  which 
is  nothing  but  a  species  of  philosophy,  will  never  be.  able 
to  carry  u^  beyond  the  usual  course  of  experience,  or  give 
us  measures  of  conduct  and  behaviour  different  from  those 
which  are  furnished  by  reflections  on  common  life.  No 
new  fact  can  ever  be  inferred  from  the  religious  hypothe* 
sis ;  no  event  foreseen  or  foretold ;  no  reward  or  punish- 
ment expected  or  dreaded,  beyond  what  is  already  known 
by  practice  and  observation.  So  that  my  apology  for  Epi* 
curus  will  still  appear  solid  and  satisfactory ;  nor  have  the 
political  interests  of  society  any  connection  with  the  philo- 
sophical disputes  concerning  metaphysics  and  religion. 

There  is  still  one  circumstance,  replied  I,  which  you 
seem  to  have  overlooked.  Though  I  should  allow  your 
premises,  I  must  deny  your  conclusion.  You  conclude, 
that  religious  doctrines  and  reasonings  can  have  no  influ- 
ence on  life,  because  they  ought  to  have  no  influence; 
never  considering  that  men  reason  not  in  the  same  man* 
ner  you  do,  but  draw  many  consequences  from  the  belief 
of  a  Divine  Existence,  and  suppose  that  the  Deity  will  in- 
flict punishments  on  vice,  and  bestow  rewards  on  virtue, 
beyond  what  appear  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature. 
Whether  this  reasoning  of  theirs  be  just  or  not,  is  no  mat- 
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ler.  Its  influence  on  their  life  and  conduct  must  still  be 
the  same.  And  those  who  attempt  to  disabuse  them  of 
sttdi  prejudices,  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be  good  reason- 
en^  but  I  cannot  allow  them  to  be  good  citizens  and  poli« 
ticians ;  since  they  free  men  from  one  restraint  upon  their 
passions,  and  make  the  infringement  of  the  laws  of  society, 
in  one  respect,  more  easy  and  secure. 

After  all,  I  may  perhaps  agree  to  your  general  conclur 
rion  in  fiivour  of  liberty,  though  upon  different  premises 
firom  those  on  which  you  endeavour  to  found  it.  I  think 
that  the  state  ought  to  tolerate  every  principle  of  philoso* 
phy ;  nor  is  there  an  instance^  that  any  government  has 
sttflhred  in  its  poHdcal  interests  by  such  indulgence.  There 
is  no  enthusiasm  among  philosophers ;  their  doctrines  are 
net  Tery  alluring  to  the  people ;  and  no  restraint  can  be 
put  upon  their  reasonings  but  what  must  be  of  dangerous 
consequence  to  the  sciences ;  and  even  to  the  stat^  by 
paving  the  way  for  persecution  and  oppression  in  points 
where  the  generality  of  mankind  are  more  deeply  interest- 
ed and  concerned. 

But  there  occurs  to  me  (continued  I)  with  regard  to 
your  main  topic,  a  difficulty  which  I  shall  just  propose  to 
yoo,  without  insisting  on  it;  lest  it  lead  into  reasonings  of 
too  nice  and  delicate  a  nature.  In  a  word,  I  much  doubt 
wliether  it  be  possible  for  a  cause  to  be  known  only  by  its 
effect  (as  you  have  all  along  supposed,)  or  to  be  of  so  sin- 
gular and  particular  a  nature  as  to  have  no  parallel  and  no 
similarity  with  any  other  cause  or  object  that  has  ever  fallen 
under  our  observation.  It  is  only  when  two  species  of  ob- 
jects are  found  to  be  constantly  conjoined,  that  we  can  in- 
fer the  one  from  the  other;  and  were  an  effect  presented, 
which  was  entirely  singular,  and  could  not  be  comprehend- 
ed under  any  known  species,  I  do  not  see  that  we  could 
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form  any  conjecture  or  inference  at  all  concerning  its  cause. 
If  experience  and  observation,  and  analogy,  be,  indeed, 
the  only  guides  which  we  can  reasonably  follow  in  infer- 
ences of  this  nature ;  both  the  effect  and  cause  must  bear 
a  similarity  and  resemblance  to  other  effects  and  causes 
which  we  know,  and  which  we  have  found  in  many  in- 
stances to  be  conjoined  with  each  other.     I  leave  it  to 
your  own  reflection  to  pursue  the  consequences  o(  this 
principle.     I  shall  just  observe,  that  as  the  antagonists  of 
Epicurus  always  suppose  the  universe,  an  effect  quite  sin- 
gular, and  unparallel,  to  be  the  proof  of  a  Dei^,  a  cause 
no  less  singular  and  unparalleled ;  your  reasonings  upon 
that  supposition  seem,  at  least,  to  merit  our  attention. 
There  is,  I  own,  some  difficult  how  we  can  never  return 
from  the  cause  to  the  effect,  and,  reasoning  from  our  ideas 
of  the  former,  infer  any  alteration  on  the  latter,  or  any  $d* 
dition  to  it. 
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OF  THE  ACADEMICAL  OR  SCEPTICAL  PHILOSOPHY. 


PART  I. 


JL  HERE  is  not  a  greater  number  of  philosophical  reason- 
ings displayed  upon  any  subject,  than  those  which  prove 
the  existence  of  a  Deity,  and  refute  the  fallacies  otAtheuts ; 
and  yet  the  most  religious  philosophers  still  dispute  whether 
any  man  can  be  so  blinded  as  to  be  a  speculative  atheist 
How  shall  we  reconcile  these  contradictions  ?  The  knight- 
errants,  who  wandered  about  to  clear  the  world  of  dragons 
and  of  giants,  never  entertained  the  least  doubt  with  re- 
gard to  the  existence  of  these  monsters. 

The  Scqptic  is  another  enemy  of  religion,  who  naturally 
provokes  the  indignation  of  all  divines  and  graver  philoso- 
phers; though  it  is  certain  that  no  man  ever  met  with  any 
foch  absurd  creature,  or  conversed  wfth  a  man  who  had 
no  opinion  or  principle  concerning  any  subject,  either  of 
action  or  speculation.  This  begets  a  very  natural  ques- 
tion. What  is  meant  by  a  sceptic  ?  And  how  far  is  it  pos- 
sible to  push  these  philosophical  principles  of  doubt  and 
uncertainty. 

There  is  a  species  of  scepticism,  antecedent  to  all  study 
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and  philosophy,  which  is  much  inculcated  by  Des  Cartes 
and  others,  as  a  sovereign  preservative  against  error  and 
precipitate  judgment  It  recommends  an  universal  doubt, 
not  only  of  all  our  fprmer  opinions  and  principles,  but  also 
of  our  very  faculties;  of  whose  veracity,  say  they,  we  must 
assure  ourselves,  by  a  chain  of  reasoning,  deduced  from 
some  original  principle,  which  cannot  possibly  be  fallacious 
or  deceitful.  But  neither  is  there  any  such  original  prin- 
ciple, which  htLs  a  prerogative  above  others  that  are  selC> 
evident  and  convincing :  Or  if  there  were,  could  we  ad- 
vance a  step  beyond  it  but  by  the  use  of  those  very  facul- 
ties of  which  we  are  supposed  to  be  already  diffident?  The 
Cartesian  doubt,  therefore,  were  it  ever  possible  to  be  at- 
tained  by  any  human  creature  (as  it  plainly  is  not),  would 
be  entirely  incurable;  and  no  rea^ning  could  ever  bring 
us  to  a  state  of  assurance  and  conviction  upon  any  subjtct. 

It  m^st,  however,  be  confessed,  that  this  q>ecies  of  seep* 
^C4un,  when  more  moderate,  nuay  be  understood  in  a  vcty 
r^^tsoi^ble  sense,  and  i&  a  necessary  preparative  to  the 
study  of  philosophy,  by  preserving  a  proper  impartiality  ia 
our  judgments,  and  weaning  our  mind  from  all  thoae  pre* 
judioes  which  we  may  have  imbibed  from  education  or  nsh 
opinion.  To  begin  with  clear  and  self>evident  principksi 
to  advance  by  timorous  and  sure  steps,  to  review  firequent- 
ly  oittr  coAcli^ons,  and  examine  accurately  all  their  ooih 
sequences ;  though  by  these  means  we  shaU  make  both  a 
ik>w  and  a  short  progress  in  our  systems ;  are  the  oaly 
methods  by  which  we  can  ever  hope  to  reach  truth,  and  at- 
tain a  proper  stability  and  certainty  in  our  deternMnationa. 

Inhere  is  another  species  of  scepticism,  oonseguemi  to 
science  and  inquiry,  when  men  are  supposed  to  have  di^ 
covered,  either  tlic  absolute  fallaciousness  of  their  mental 
iacaltics,  or  their  unfitness  to  reach  any  fixed  determina- 
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tion  in  all  tbose  curioos  subjects  of  speculation  about 
which  they  are  commonly  employed.  Even  our  very  senses 
are  brought  into  dispute,  by  a  certain  species  of  philoso- 
phers ;  and  the  maxims  of  common  life  are  subjected  to 
the  same  doubt  as  the  most  profound  principles  or  conclu- 
flODS  of  metaphysics  and  theology.  As  these  paradoxical 
(if  they  may  be  called  tenets)  are  to  be  met  with  in 
philosophers,  and  the  refutation  of  tli^^m  in  several, 
thqr  naturally  excite  our  curiosity,  and  make  us  inquire 
into  the  arguments  on  which  they  may  be  founded. 

I  need  not  insist  upon  the  more  trite  topics,  employed 
by  the  soeptica  in  all  ages,  i^ainst  the  evidence  of  sense ; 
paA  as  those  which  are  derived  from  the  imperfection  and 
fidbcioiisDess  of  oiur  organs,  on  numberless  occasions  ; 
the  crooked  appearance  of  an  oar  in  water;  the  various 
aspects  of  objects,  according  to  their  diffisr^it  distances ; 
the  doaUe  images  which  arise  from  the  pressing  one  eye ; 
wkk  siany  other  appearances  of  a  like  nature,  lliese 
sceptical  topics,  indeed,  are  only  sufficient  to  prove,  that 
the  senses  ak>ne  are  not  implicitly  to  be  depended  on ;  but 
that  we  must  correct  their  evidence  by  reason,  and  by  con- 
siderations, derived  from  the  nature  of  the  medium,  the 
dislBBoeof  the  object,  and  the  disposition  of  tb^  organ,  in 
order  to  render  them,  within  their  sphere,  the  proper  m* 
kria  of  tntth  and  falsehood.  There  are  other  more  pro* 
fbiDid  argvmente  against  the  senses,  whic^  admit  not  of  so 
easy  a  solution. 

It  seema  evident,  that  men  are  carried  by  a  natural  in* 
stinct  or  prepossession  to  repose  faith  in  theilr  senses ;  and 
that,  without  any  reasoning,  or  even  almost  before  the  use 
of  reason,  we  always  suppose  an  exteinal  universe,  which 
depends  not  on  our  perception,  but  would  exist,  though 
we  and  every  sensible  creature  were  absent  or  annihilated. 
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Even  the  animal  creation  are  governed  by  a  like  opinion, 
and  preserve  thb  belief  of  external  oli^ects,  in  all  their 
thoughts,  designs,  and  actions. 

It  seems  also  evident,  that  when  men  follow  this  blind 
and  powerful  instinct  of  nature,  they  always  suppose  the 
very  images,  presented  by  the  senses,  to  be  the  external  ob- 
jects, and  never  entertain  any  suspicion  that  the  one  are 
nothing  but  representations  of  the  other.  This  very  table, 
which  we  see  white,  and  which  we  feel  hard,  is  believed 
to  exist,  independent  of  our  perception,  and  to  be  some- 
thing external  to  our  mind,  which  perceives  it.  Our  pre- 
sence bestows  not  being  on  it :  Our  absence  does  not  an- 
nihilate it.  It  preserves  its  existence  uniform  and  entire, 
indq>endent  of  the  situation  of  intelligent  beings,  who  per- 
ceive or  contemplate  it 

But  this  universal  and  primary  opinion  of  all  men  is 
soon  destroyed  by  the  slightest  philosophy,  which  teaches 
us  that  nothing  can  ever  be  present  to  the  mind  but  an 
image  or  perception,  and  that  the  senses  are  only  the  in- 
lets through  which  these  images  are  conveyed,  without 
being  able  to  produce  any  immediate  intercourse  between 
the  mind  and  the  object.  The  table  which  we  see,  seems 
to  diminbh,  as  we  remove  farther  from  it :  But  the  real 
table,  which  exists  independent  of  us,  suflers  no  alteration : 
It  was  dierefbre  nothing  but  its  image  which  was  present 
to  the  mind.  These  are  the  obvious  dictates  of  reason ; 
and  no  man  who  reflects  ever  doubted,  that  the  exists 
«ice8  which  we  consider,  when  we  say,  lUt  Aotue,  and  tkai 
irtej  are  nothing  but  perceptions  in  the  mind,  and  fleeting 
copies  or  representations  of  other  existences,  which  remain 
miiform  and  independent 

So  far,  then,  are  we  necessitated,  by  reasoning,  to  con- 
tradict or  depart  from  the  primary  instincts  of  nature,  and 
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to  embraoe  a  new  system  with  r^^ard  to  the  evidence  of 
our  seises.  But  here  philosophy  finds  herself  extremely 
embarrassed,  when  she  would  justify  this  new  system,  and 
obviate  the  cavils  and  objections  of  the  sceptics.  She  can 
no  liHiger  plead  the  inCEdlible  and  irresistible  instinct  of  na^ 
tore :  For  that  led  us  to  a  quite  different  system,  which  is 
acknowledged  fallible,  and  even  erroneous.  And  to  justify 
this  pretended  philosophical  system  by  a  chain  of  clear  and 
convincing  argument,  or  even  any  appearance  of  argu- 
ment, exceeds  the  power  of  all  human  capacity. 

By  what  argument  can  it  be  proved,  that  the  perceptions 
of  the  mind  must  be  caused  by  external  objects,  entirely 
different  from  diem,  though  resembling  them  (if  that  be 
poaaifaleX  and  could  not  arise  either  from  the  energy  of 
the  mind  itself,  or  from  the  suggestion  of  some  invisible  and 
nnknown  spirit,  or  firom  some  other  cause  still  more  un- 
known to  us  ?  It  is  acknowledged,  that,  in  fact,  many  of 
these  perceptions  arise  not  from  ahy  thing  external,  as  in 
dreams,  madness,  and  other  diseases.  And  nothing  can 
be  more  inexplicable  than  the  manner  in  which  body  should 
•o  operate  upon  mind,  as  ever  to  convey  an  image  of  itself 
to  a  substance,  supposed  of  so  different,  and  even  contrary 
a  nature. 

It  is  a  question  of  fieict,  whether  the  perceptions  of  the 
senses  be  produced  by  external  objects  resembling  them : 
How  shall  this  question  be  determined  ?  By  experience, 
snxelyy  as  all  other  questions  of  a  like  nature.  But  here 
experience  is,  and  must  be  entirely  silent.  The  mind  has 
never  any  thing  present  to  it  but  the  perceptions,  and  can- 
not possibly  reach  any  experience  of  their  connectiop  with 
objects;  The  supposition  of  such  a  connection  is,  thero- 
fiftre,  without  any  foundation  in  reasoning. 

To  have  recourse  to  the  veracity  of  the  Supreme  Being 
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in  order  to  prove  the  vecacity  of  our  senses,  is  surely  ma* 
king  a  very  unexpected  circuit*  If  his  veracity  were  at  all 
ooncemed  in  this  matter,  our  senses  would  be  entirely  in- 
fiidlible ;  because  it  is  not  possible  that  he  can  ever  deceive. 
Not  to  mention,  that  if  the  external  world  be  once  called 
in  question,  we  shall  be  at  a  loss  to  find  arguments  by 
which  we  may  prove  the  existence  of  that  Being,  or  any 
of  his  attributes. 

This  is  a  topic,  therefore,  in  which  the  profounder  and 
more  philosophical  sceptics  will  always  triumph,  when  they 
endeavour  to  introduce  an  universal  doubt  into  all  subjects 
of  human  knowledge  and  inquiry.  Do  you  follow  the  in* 
stincts  and  propensities  of  nature,  may  they  say,  in  assent* 
iiig  to  the  veracity  of  sense  ?  But  these  lead  you  to  bdieve 
thai  the  very  perception  or  sensible  image  is  the  external 
object.  Do  you  disclaim  this  principle,  in  order  to  eai* 
brace  a  more  rational  opinion,  that  the  perceptions  are  on- 
ly representations  of  something  external  ?  You  here  de- 
part from  your  natural  propensities,  and  more  obvious 
sentiments ;  and  yet  are  not  able  to  satisfy  your  reason, 
which  can  never  find  any  convincing  argument  from  ex- 
peri^ice  to  prove,  that  the  perceptions  are  connected  with 
any  external  objects. 

There  is  another  sceptical  topic  of  a  like  nature,  deri* 
ted  firom  the  most  profound  philosophy ;  which  migbt  me* 
yit  our  attention,  were  it  requisite  to  dive  so  deepv  in  or« 
der  to  discover  arguments  and  reasonings,  which  can  serve 
so  little  any  serious  purpose.  It  is  universally  allowed  by 
modem  inquirers,  that  all  the  sensible  qualities  of  objects, 
sneh  as  hard,  soft,  hot,  cold,  white,  black,  8ic.  are  mo^y 
steondary,  and  exist  not  in  the  objects  themselves,  but  are 
perceptions  of  the  mind,  without  any  external  archetype  or 
nMxM  which  they  represent.     If  this  be  allowed  with  re- 
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gard  to  secondary  qualities,  it  must  also  follow  with  re- 
gaid  to  the  supposed  primary  qualities  of  extension  and 
solidity ;  nor  can  the  latter  be  any  more  entided  to  that 
denomination  than  the  former.  The  idea  of  extension  is 
entirely  acquired  from  the  senses  of  sight  and  feeling ;  and 
if  all  the  qualities,  perceived  by  the  senses,  be  in  the 
mind,  not  in  the  object,  the  same  conclusion  must  reach 
the  idea  of  extension,  which  is  wholly  dependent  on  the 
sensible  ideas,  or  the  ideas  of  secondary  qualities.  No- 
thing can  save  us  from  this  conclusion,  but  the  asserting, 
that  the  ideas  of  those  primary  qualities  are  attained  by 
AbHractwn ;  an  opinion  which,  if  we  examine  it  accurate- 
ly, we  shall  find  to  be  unintelligible,  and  even  absurd.  An 
cztensfen,  that  is  neither  tangible  nor  visible,  cannot  pot* 
siUy  be  coAceived :  And  a  tangible  or  visible  extension, 
which  {^neither  hard  nor  soft,  black  nor  white,  is  equally 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  conception.  Let  any  man  try 
to  conceive  a  triangle  in  general,  which  is  neither  Isosceles 
nor  Sbofemmi,  nor  has  any  particular  length  or  proportion 
of  sides ;  and  he  will  soon  perceive  the  absurdity  of  all  the 
sdicdastic  notions  with  regard  to  abstraction  and  general 
ideas'. 

Thus  the  first  philosophical  objection  to  the  evidence  ci 
sense,  or  to  the  opinion  of  external  existence,  consists  in 
this,  that  such  an  opinion,  if  rested  on  natural  instinct,  is 
contrary  to  reason,  and,  if  referred  to  reason,  is  contrary 
to  natural  instinct,  and  at  the  same  time  carries  no  ra^ 
tional  evidence  with  it,  to  convince  an  impartial  inquirer. 
The  second  objection  goes  farther,  and  represents  this  o|h- 
nioQ  as  contrary  to  reason ;  at  least,  if  it  be  a  principle  of 
that  all  sensible  qualities  are  \fi  the  mind,  not  in 

•  See  NoTi  [N.] 
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the  object.  Bereave  matter  of  all  its  intelUgtble  qualities, 
both  primary  and  secondary,  you  in  a  manner  annihilate 
it,  and  leave  only  a  certain  unknown,  inexplicable  mnm 
ikmffi  as  the  cause  of  our  perceptions;  a  notion  so  imper- 
fect, that  no  sceptic  will  think  it  worth  while  to  contend 
against  it 


PART  11. 


It  may  seem  a  very  extravagant  attempt  of  the  sceptics 
to  destroy  reason  by  argument  and  ratiocination ;  yet  this 
is  the  grrand  scope  of  all  their  inquiries  and  disputes. 
They  endeavour  to  find  objections,  both  to  our  abstract 
reasonings,  and  to  those  which  regard  matter  of  fact  and 
existence. 

The  chief  objection  against  all  abstract  reasonings  is  de» 
rived  from  the  ideas  of  space  and  time ;  ideas  whidi,  in 
common  life,  and  to  a  careless  view,  are  very  clear  and  in- 
telligible, but  when  they  pass  through  the  scrutiny  of  the 
profound  sciences  (and  they  are  the  chief  object  of  these 
sclraces,)  afford  principles  which  seem  full  of  absurdity 
and  contradiction.  No  priestly  dognuu^  invented  on  pur^ 
pose  to  tame  and  subdue  the  rebellious  reason  of  mankind, 
ever  shocked  common  sense  more  than  the  doctrine  of  the 
infinite  divisibility  of  extension,  with  its  consequences ;  as 
they  are  pompously  displayed  by  all  geometricians  and 
metaphysicians,  with  a  kind  of  triumph  and  exultation. 
A  real  quanti^,  infinitely  less  than  any  finite  quantity, 
containing  quantities  infinitely  less  than  itself,  and  so  on 
tfi  imfimhm ;  this  is  an  edifice  so  bold  and  prodigious,  that 
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it  is  loo  wd^ty  for  any  pretended  demonstration  to  sup- 
port^ because  it  shocks  the  clearest  and  most  natural  prin- 
dpks  of  human  reason  '.  But  what  renders  the  matter 
more  extraordinary,  is,  that  these  seemingly  absurd  opi- 
nifiMis  are  supported  by  a  chain  of  reasoning,  the  clearest 
and  most  natural :  nor  is  it  possible  for  us  to  allow  the  pre- 
mises without  admitting  the  consequences.  Nothing  can 
be  more  conyincing  and  satisfactory  than  all  the  conclusions 
eooceming  the  properties  of  circles  and  triangles ;  and  ycft 
when  these  are  once  received,  how  can  we  deny,  that  the  an- 
gle of  ccmtact  between  a  circle  and  its  tangent  is  infinitely 
less  than  any  rectilineal  angle;  that  as  you  may  increase  the 
diameter  of  the  circle  in  infinUumj  this  angle  of  contact  be- 
oomes  still  less,  even  in  infinihrniy  and  that  the  angle  of  con- 
tact between  other  curves  and  their  tangents  may  be  infinite- 
ly  less  than  those  between  any  circle  and  its  tangent,  and 
so  on,  ta  imfimtum  f  The  demonstration  of  these  principles 
seems  as  unexceptionable  as  that  which  proves  the  three  an- 
^es  of  a  triangle  to  be  equal  to  two  right  ones,  though  the 
latter  <^inion  be  natural  and  easy,  and  the  former  big  with 
contradiction  and  absurdity.  Reason  here  seems  to  be 
thrown  into  a  kind  of  amazement  and  suspense,  which, 
without  the.  suggestions  of  any  sceptic,  gives  her  a  diffi- 
dence of  herself  and  of  the  ground  on  which  she  treads. 
She  sees  a  full  light,  which  illuminates  certain  places;  but 
that  light  borders  upon  the  most  profound  darkness.  And 
between  these  she  is  so  dazzled  and  confounded,  that  she 
scarcely  can  pronounce  with  certainty  and  assurance  con- 
cerning any  one  object. 

The  absurdly  of  these  bold  determinations  of  theabstract 
sctenoes  seems  to  become,  if  possible,  still  more  palpable 

■  See  NoT«  [O.] 
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witli  regard  to  time  than  extension.  An  infinite  number 
of  real  parts  of  time,  passing  in  succession,  and  ftxhausted 
one  after  another,  appears  so  evident  a  contradiction^  thai 
no  man,  one  should  think,  whose  judgment  is  not  oomipu 
ed,  instead  of  being  improved  by  the  sciences,  would  ev^ 
be  able  to  admit  it. 

Yet  still  reason  must  remain  restless  and  unquiet,  even 
with  regard  to  that  scepticism  to  which  she  is  driven  by 
these  seeming  absurdities  and  contradictions.  How  any 
dear,  distinct  idea,  can  contain  circumstances  contradictory 
to  itself,  or  to  any  other  clear,  distinct  idea,  is  absolutely 
incomprehensible^  and  is,  perhaps,  as  absurd  as  any  pro-* 
position  which  can  be  formed.  So  that  nothing  can  be  more 
sceptical,  or  more  full  of  doubt  and  hesitation,  than  thi^ 
scepticism  itself,  which  arises  from  some  of  the  paradoxi- 
cal conclusions  of  geometry  or  the  science  of  quantity*. 

The  sceptical  objections  to  moral  evidence,  or  to  the  rea- 
sonings concerning  matter  of  fact,  are  either  popmkar  or 
philo9ophicaL  The  popular  objections  are  derived  from  the 
natural  weakness  of  human  understanding ;  the  contradic- 
tory opinions  which  have  been  entertained  in  different  ages 
and  nations ;  the  variations  of  our  judgment  in  sickness 
and  health,  youth  and  old  age,  prosperity  and  adversity ; 
the  perpetual  contradiction  of  each  particular  man's  opi«* 
nions  and  sentiments ;  with  many  other  topics  of  that  kind. 
It  is  needless  to  insist  farther  on  this  head.  These  objec- 
tions  are  but  weak.  For  as,  in  common  life,  we  reason 
every  moment  concerning  fact  and  existence,  and  cannot 
possibly  subsist,  without  continually  employing  this  species 
of  argument,  any  popular  objections,  derived  from  thencey 
must  be  insufficient  to  destroy  that  evidence.     The  great 

•  See  NOT£  [P.] 
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sybrerter  pf  Pjfrrkomum^  or  the  excessive  principles  of 
ieep^mstDj  is  action^  and  employment^  and  the  occupa* 
ticNis  of  common  life.  These  principles  may  flourish  and* 
triomph  in  the  schools ;  where  it  is  indeed  dl£Scult^  if  not 
impossible^  to  refute  them*  But  as  soon  as  they  leave 
the  shade,  and  by  the  presence  of  the  real  objects  which 
actnate  our  passions  and  sentiments  are  put  in  opposidoa 
to  the  more  powerful  principles  of  our  nature,  they  vanish 
like  smc^e,  and  leave  the  most  determined  sceptic  in  the 
same  condition  as  other  mortals. 

The  sceptic,  therefore,  had  better  keep  within  his  pro- 
per sphere^^d  display  those;»At2McpAiai/ objections  which 
arise  from  more  profound  researches.  Here  he  seems  to 
have  ample  matter  of  triumph ;  while  he  justly  insists,  that 
all  our  evidence  for  any  matter  of  fact  which  lies  beyond; 
the  testimony  of  sense  or  memory  is  derived  entirely  from 
die  rdaticm  of  cause  and  effect  (  that  ve  have  no  other 
idea  of  this  relation  than  that  of  two  objects,  which  have 
been  Greqaeotly  dotiifoined  together ;  that  we  have  no  argcH 
flicnt  to  convince  its,  that  objects,  which  have,  in  our  ex- 
perienoe^  been  fireqoendy  conjoined,  will  likewise,  in  other 
irf!*"^^  be  ponjoUied  in  th^  s^mf^  jnaim^r ;  and  that  no- 
thitig  l^Mk  99  to  this  ioferen^  but  costopiy  .or  a  certain 
inatinGt  of  our  nature ;  which  it  is  indeed  di^ciilt  to  resist^ 
but  whi^h,  like  other  instincts,  qfiay  be  frUftdous  and  de» 
cehfiiL  While  the  septic  insists  npop  these  topics,  he 
skews  his  forto^  or  nUh^r,  indeed,  his  own  and  our  weak* 
nesa ;  and  sterns,  for  the  time  at  least,  to  destroy  all  as- 
surance and  conviction.  These  arguments  might  be  dis- 
pkyed  at  fpreBiejp  lepgth,  if  any  durable  good  or  benefit 
to  socieQr  could  ev^  be  expected  to  result  from  them. 

For  here  is  the  chief  and  most  confounding  objection  to 
tfjmgimy  scepticism,  that  no  durable  good  can  ever  result 
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from  it^  wfnXe  it  remains  iii  its  fall  force  and  vigomr.  We 
need  only  ask  such  a  sceptic^  What  hiBmeaMinf  i$f  Ami 
ftiai  ke  ]m)po9es  1^  aU  theie  emrkmi  reMearekeM  f  Heisim^ 
mediately  at  a  loss,  sbd  knows  not  what  to  answer.  A 
CorsBmiAJK  or  Ptolsmaic,  who  siqf^rts  each  his  di& 
feient  sptiem  of  astronomy,  may  hope  to  produce  a  con« 
vicdon  which  will  remain  ccmstant  and  dund>lewidi  his. 
aiidience.  A  Stoic  or  Epicubean  displays  prindples 
which  may  not  only  be  durable,  but  which  have  an  effect 
on  conduct  and  behaviour.  But  a  Ptrrhomiav  cannot 
expect  that  his  philosophy  will  have  any  constant  influence 
on  'the  mind ;  or  if  it  had,  that  its  influence  would  be  be* 
neficdal  to  society •  On  the  contrary,  be  must  acknowledge, 
if  he  will'  acknowledge  any  thing,  that  all  human  life  must 
fierish,  were  his  prihcipks  university  and  steadily  to  pre* 
vuL'  All  discourse,  all  action,  would  immediMdy  cease ; 
andf  men  remain  in  a  total  lethargy,  till  the  necessities'^dP 
nBtnev  imsatiafied,  put  an  end  to  their  miserable  exijieiioi.' 
Itistrue^sorlktal  an  event  is  very  Kttle  to  be  dreaded^'  Na^* 
ture  is  always  too  sbxmg  for  prmcljple.  And  though  a  Pr«k 
KRO^AN'mJEiy  throw  hhnself  or  othen  into  a  momentary 
amazement  aild  confusion  by  his  profound  reasonings ;  the 
first  and  most  triviid  event  in  life  will  put  to  flight  all  hit 
dbabti  and  scruples,  and  leave  him  the  same,  in  every  point 
of  action  and  speculation,  with  fShe  philosophers  of  ev^ 
dtfter  S€ict^  or  with  those  who  never  concerned  themselves 
in  any  philosophical  researches.  When  he  awakes  from  hh 
dream,  be  will  be  the  first  to  join  in  the  laugh  against  him« 
sel(  and  to  confess,  that  all  his  objections  are  mere  amuse- 
riient,  B»d  can^  have  no  other  tendency  than  to  show  dba 
whimsicalcondition  of  mankind,  who  must  act,  and  reason, 
and1>et}eve;  though  they  are  not  able,  by  their  most  diligent 
Aiqidty^  to  satisfy  themselves  concerning  the  fbundatioti  of 
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tliQie  operationiy  or  to  remove  the  otgections  which  may 
b0  iBistd  againat  them.   .  .. 


PART  III. 

Thsjrb  iSf  indeed^  a  more  mMgakd  scepticbm  or  acad&* 
philoBqpby^  which  may  be  both  durable  wd  usefoU 
and  which  may,  in  part^  be  the  resultof  thU  PYaauoiiiisif^ 
<v  exeuaioe  scepticism,  when  its  undistinguished' doubts 
av^  Wisoipe  measpre^  ecnrrected  by  common  sense  and 
reflection*  The.  greater  part  of  mankind  are  na^iraUy. 
apt' to  be  affirmative  and  dogmatic^  in. their  opinioo9; 
and  while  they  see  objects  only  on  cme  side^  aiid.haye>  AO 
idea  of  any  cpuoterpoising  argument,  they  throw  itiieiaR 
aelviei  pmocipitately  into  the  principles  tp  which  (h^.at^ 
indiMdi  nor  hay^  they  any  indulgc^ice  for  those  who  w^ 
ttftain  oppodite  sentiments.  To  hesitate  or  bala^ce-p^rr 
plaKfs  their  imderstandin^  chfcks  their  passHHPib  ssnd'sua^ 
peiMis  tbw  aetion«t  .  They  are,  therefore^  impetfent;  tiU 
tlMsy  escape  from  a  state,  whiqh  to  th^n  is  so  uneMy ;  and 
they  thiid^  that  they  can  never  remove  themselves  iitf 
ciioi^;fironi  it  by  the  violence  of  thehr  affiriaationa  and 
obfliiifM7  df  their  belief.  .But  could  snch  dogmatical  resh 
sancrs  become  sensible  of  the  strange  infirmities  of  humaa 
uiiderstaBdini^  .eyen  iu  its  most  perfect  states  and  whea 
QMMt  accurate  and  cautious  in  its  determinations;  sodi 
a  reflection  would  naturally  inspire  them  with  more  mof* 
dMj  and  reserve^  and  diminish  their  fond  opinion  of  them-* 
selyesy  and  their  prejudice  against  antagonists.  The  illi- 
terate may  reflect  <m  the  disposition  of  the  learned,  whci, 
aaudat  all  the  advantages  of  atudy  and  reflection,  are  oom^ 
iMmly  still  diffident  in  their  determinations :  And  if  any  of 
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the  learned  be  indined,  from  their  natural  teu^r,  to 
haaghtiness  and  obstinacy,  a  small  tincture  of  PyRRHOHisif 
might  abate  their  pride,  by  shewing  them,  that  the  few  ad- 
vantages, which  they  may  have  attained  over  their  fellows, 
are  but  inconsiderable,  if  compared  with  the  universal  per- 
plexity and  confusion  which  is  inherent  in  human  nature. 
In  general,  there  is  a  d^pree  of  doubt,  and  cautioii,  and 
modesty,  which,  in  all  kinds  of  scrutiny  and  decbion,  ought 
fbr  «ver  to  accompany  a  just  reasons. 
'  Another  qiecies  of  miiiffaUd  scepticism,  which  may  be 
of  advantage  to  mankind,  and  which  may  be  the  natural 
feanhcrfthe  Pyrrronian  doubts  and  scruples,  is  the  limit- 
atmn  of  our  inquiries  to  such  subjects  as  are  bc^  adapted 
to  the  narrow  capacity  of  human  understanding.  The 
imaffimUiom  of  man  is  naturally  sublime,  delighted  with 
whatever  is  remote  and  extraordinary,  and  running  with* 
out  control,  into  the  most  distant  parts  of  space  and  time^ 
in  order  to  avoid  the  objects  which  custom  has  rendered 
too  fiEmnliar  to  it  A  correct  judgwieMi  observes  a  contraiy 
method,  and,  avoiding  all  distant  and  high  inquiries,  ooih- 
finea  itself  to  common  life,  and  to  such  subjects  as  fall  un* 
der  daily  practice  and  experience ;  leaving  the  nMMre  sulv 
fime  topics  to  the  anbellishment  of  poets  and  orators,  or  to 
Ae  arts  of  priests  and  politicians.  To  bring  us  to  so  sain* 
(My  a  determination,  nothing  can  be  more  serviceable^  than 
to  be  once  Aoroughly  convinced  of  the  force  of  the  Prm- 
RHOMiAK  doubt,  and  of  the  impossibility,  that  any  tlung, 
but  the  strong  power  of  natural  instinct,  could  free  us  fVom 
it»  Those  who  have  a  propensity  to  philosophy,  will  still 
eontimie  their  researches ;  because  they  reflect^  that,  be- 
sidea  the  immediate  pleasure,  attending  such  an  occupation, 
philosophical  decisions  are  nothing  but  the  reflections  of 
eommoii  lifi^  methodized  and  corrected    But  they  will 
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aeier  be  tea^Med  to  go  bqpond  comnoKm  life,  so  long  as 
thsycottrider  the  JmpcffectkMof  those  farnhies  w 
tmfloff  their  Bsnow  leadi,  and  their  inaocorste  open^ 
tioBS.    While  we  cannot  give  a  satisfiKtoiyreasoa  why  «e 
bdiefc^  after  a  thousand  experiments^  that  a  stone  will  fidl^ 

or  file  bora ;  can  we  ever  satisfy  ourselves  concerniilg  aigr 
ddecminataoo,  which  we  may  fonoy  with  rqpaid  to  die  ori* 
gnof  wotlds^  and  the  situation  of  nature^  frofn,  andta 


This  narrow  limitation,  indeed,  of  onr  inqniries^  isy  in 
every  respect,  so  reasonaUe,  that  it  suffices  to  make  the 
stablest  eyaminatinn  into  the  natural  powers  of  die  hn* 
mind,  and  to  compare  them  with  their  objects,  inor- 
to  recoBunend  it  to  us.  We  shall  then  find  what  ai^ 
the  proper  subjects  of  science  and  inquiry. 

It  seems  to  me^  that  the  only  objects  of  the  abstract 
srirnrrs  or  of  demonstration  are  quantity  and  number,  and 
Aat  all  attempts  to  extend  this  more  perfect  spedes  of 
knowledge  beycmd  these  bounds  are  mere  sofdustry  and 
illMon.  As  the  component  parts  of  quantity  and  number 
are  cntirdy  simibur,  their  relations  become  intricate  and  inr 
volved;  and  nothing  can  be  more  curious,  as  weU  as  use» 
fid,  than  to  trace,  by  a  Tari<^  of  mediums,  their  equality 
or  ine^iality  through  their  diflferent  appearances.  But  as 
all  other  ideas  are  clearly  distinct  and  different  from  each 
other,  we  can  never  advance  farther,  by  our  utmost  scru- 
tiny, than  to  observe  this  diversity,  and,  by  an  obvious  re- 
flection, pronounce  one  thing  not  to  be  another.  Or  if 
therebeanydifficulty  in  these  decisions,  it  proceeds  entire- 
ly bom  the  undeterminale  meaning  of  words,  which  is  cor- 
rected by  jnster  definitions.  Thaiiie  square  of  ike  l^ipo' 
iamm  is  eqmal  io  ike  sfmares  qf  tie  other  two  eideM^  cannot 
be  known,  let  the  terms  be  ever^so  exactly  defined,  with* 
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imtatirain  of  reasonmgaiid  mqairy;  ButtDCtHnrinoeiui 
ifCtthig  pfoporitioD^  Mat whemtken i$ $i9pf€pmt^i 4kum 
etm  l^n^iKfmiei,  ii  is  ^tdjrneetsiarj  to  define  th«  temui 
mtA ttphuniinjiiitioe  to  be  a  Tiolation.of  prepeitjr.  .lliis 
fitetMkiim'lB,  ilideedy  notbing:bitl  a  moiia  impetdeol  cbfi^ 
]fltfc)i|;:  'it  iaiiie  same  case  with  all  thoie  pretended  mjUlm* 
gbliedl  f^MHiiiigg,  wbtck  mjiy  be  ibmid  in  eveiy  lotker 
brtoch  of  learning,  except  the  sciences  of  quanti^  and 
number ;  and  these  may  safely,  I  thinic,  be  pronodmied  the 
ou\j'  proper  objects  of  knowledge  and  demoiiBtnltiMia 
•  r^AlL'odier'inquiriesofmen  regard  only  matter ^ffactwid 
esfetehce ;  and  these  are  evidently  incapable  of  demoottm^ 
iikxU'  •  Whatever  u  may  iiol&e.  No  negation  of  a  fad  caa 
involve  a  contradiction.  The  nonexistence  4if  any  beingi 
without  exception,  is  as  dear  and  distinct  an  idea  as  its  c&* 
Istenoe^  Hie  prq>o6ition  which  affirms  it  not  to  be,-  bow- 
Inrer  false,  is  no  less  conceivable  and  intelligible^  than  ihat 
which  affirms  it  to  be.  The  case  is  diffisrent  with  tht 
idences,  properly  bo  called  Every  proposition,  which  ii 
not  true,  is  there  confused  and  unintelligible.  That  the 
0Bbe  root  of  64  is  equal  to  the  half  of  10,  is  a  false  propo^ 
sitien^  and  can  never  be  distinctly  conceived.  But  that 
Cnsar,  or  the  angel  Oabriel,  mr  any  being  never  existed^ 
maybe  a  false  proposition,  but  still  is  perfectly  conceivable^ 
and  implies  no  contradiction. 

The  existence,  therefore^  of  any  being,  can  only  be  prf>» 
Ted  by  arguments  Irom  its  cause  or  its  effect;  and  these  ar- 
jguments  are  founded  entirely  on  experience.  If  we  re»> 
son  m  priorij  any  thing  may  appear  able  to  produce  any 
thing.  The  falling  of  a  pebble  may,  for  aught  we  know, 
extinguish  the  sun ;  or  the  wish  of  a  man  control  the  pla- 
nets in  their  orbits.  It  is  only  experience  which  teaches 
us  the  nature  and  bouQ^  of  cause  and  effect,  and  enabk?« 
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US  to  infer  the  existence  of  one  object  from  that  of  another  *• 
Such  is  the  foundation  of  moral  reasonings  which  forms 
the  greater  part  of  human  knowledge^  and  is  the  source  of 
all  human  action  and  behaviour. 

Moral  reasonings  are  either  concerning  particular  or  ge- 
aeral  facts.  All  deliberations  in  life  regard  the  former ; 
as  also  all  disquisitions  in  history,  chronology,  geography, 
and  astronomy. 

The  sciences,  which  treat  of  general  facts,  are  politics, 
natural  philosophy,  physic,  chemistry,  &c  where  the  qua- 
lities, causes,  and  effects  of  a  whole  species  of  objects  are 
inquired  into. 

Divinity  or  theology,  as  it  proves  the  existence  of  a  deity, 
and  the  immortality  of  souls,  is  composed  partly  of  reason- 
ings concerning  particular,  partly  concerning  general  fiicts. 
It  has  a  foundation  in  reagon,  so  far  as  it  is  supported  by 
e^qierience.  But  its  best  and  most  solid  foundation  ia/aiik 
and  divine  revelation. 

Morals  and  criticism  are  not  so  properly  objects  of  the 
vnderstanding  as  <^  taste  and  sentiment.  Beauty,  whether 
moral  or  natural,  b  felt  more  properly  than  perceived.  Or 
if  we  reason  concerning  it,  and  endeavour  to  fix  its  stan- 
dard, we  r^;ard  a  new  fact,  to  wit,  the  genera]  taste  of 
mankind,  or  some  such  fact  which  may  be  the  object  of 
reasoning  and  inquiry. 

When  we  run  over  libraries,  persuaded  of  these  princi- 
ples, what  havoc  must  we  make  ?  If  we  take  in  our  hand 
any  volume ;  of  divinity  or  school  metaphysics,  for  in- 
stance ;  let  us  ask.  Does  ii  contain  any  abstract  reasoning 
wmxrning  quantity  or  number  ?  No.  Does  it  contain  any  ex- 
perimentat  reasoning  concerning  matter  of  fact  and  existence  ? 
No.  Commit  it  then  to  the  flames ;  for  it  can  contain  no- 
thing but  sophistry  and  illusion, 

•  Sec  Note  [Q.] 


DISSERTATION 


THE  PASSIONS. 


1>  SojJK  objMU  prodan.'  iiunuMlJatdy  nn  ngrccabfe  senn> 
lion,  b;  the  original  struclurc  oT onr  orgnns,  attd  are  thence 
deiMHniiiHttfd  Good;  as  others,  from  tb«ir  immediate db* 
flgreenble  sensation,  ncquirc  theappciUittooorEvii,.  Tbus 
-moderate  warmth  is  agreeable  and  good;  excessive  beat 
poinnd  and  cnL 

Some  objects  agaiti,  by  being  natttraUy  conliviiMble  or 
cooinuy  to  paiaion,  excite  an  agreeable  or  jiainrol  stoaof 
tiaa ;  and  arc  ihencu  called  Good  or  EvU,  'i1ie  pnnbh- 
iBCilt  oTsa  Ddvtmr}',  by  grnlifying  revenge,  is  good ;  llio 
sickness  ofn  ccnnpaiiion,  bynficcttng  frtcadfthip,  is  evil. 

S.  All  good  or  evil,  whei>cc>-evcr  it  nrises,  produces  vn^ 
nous  passioDs  and  aficctions,  aocorduig  to  tbv  light  in 
-wbidi  it  if  (Drreyed. 

When  good  is  certain  or  very  probable,  it  produces  Jor. 
When  evil  i^i-iit  tl»e  tame  situation,  there  luises  Oiixr  or 

^NBOir. 

When  either  good  or  evil  is  tmccrliun,  it  give*  rbv  to 
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FcAR  or  Hope,  according  to  the  degree  of  uncertainty  on 
one  side  or  the  other. 

Desire  arises  from  good,  considered  simply;  and  Atsb- 
8I0N  from  eyil.  The  Will  exerts  itself,  when  either  the 
presence  of  the  good,  or  absence  of  the  evil,  may  be  at- 
tained by  any  action  of  the  mind  or  body. 

8.  None  of  these  passions  seem  to  contain  any  thing  eu- 
rious  and  remarkable,  except  Hope  and  Fear^  which,  be- 
ing derived  from  the  probability  of  any  good  or  evil,  are 
mixed  passions  that  merit  our  attention. 

Probability  arises  from  an  opposition  of  contrary  chances 
or  causes,  by  which  the  mind  is  not  allowed  to  fix  cm  ei- 
ther side ;  but  is  incessantly  tossed  from  one  to  another, 
and  is  determined,  one  moment  to  consider  an  object  as 
existent,  and  another  moment  as  the  contrary.  The  ima- 
gination or  nndeirstaadingf  ctiX  it  which  yoii  p^ente^Hn^ 
tuates  between  tba  ^qpp^ite  views ;  and  though  pefla^it 
mqr  be  oftener  tunned,  t^  one  side  t|ian  theothei^.itiaiH^ 
posaible  ibr  it,  lyy  reason  of  tbe  opposition  of  cmMMtor 
chances,  to  rest  on  either.  The  pro  and  com  of  (hci  qmnp 
tion  alternately  prevail ;  and  the  mind,  surveying  diit*ob» 
jects  in  itidv  of^miler  cauae^  finds  such  a  contraries  as 
destroys  all  certoiACy  om- established  opinion.  .^  % 

.  '  Suf^KMe,  theiii.lhat  ibe  ot>ject,  concerning  wludi  ^ff^Mt 
doubtful,  produces  either  desire  or  aversion ;  it  is  evWuifc 
thai  goi^oxditig  ai  (iie  mUid  tttms  itaelf  to  one  side  or^lhe 
other,  it  must  fe^l  atmonientary  impression  of  joy  or.vor- 
row.  An  object,  whose  existence  we  desire^  gi^^  aatit- 
faction,  when  we  think  of  those  causes  whtdi  prodooe  it, 
and  for  the  same  IrlMsoOp  excites  grief  or  uneaaiaeal  firmn 
the  opposite  consid^ratioiu  So  that,  as  the  understandlog, 
in  probable  questions,  is  divided  between  the  coMrary 
points  of  view,  the  heart  must  in  the  same  manner  be  di- 
vided between  opposite  motions. 
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.*  Noir,  if  «e  consider  the  hmnan  mind,  we  shall  observe, 
ihiit  with  Kgwd  to  the  passions,  it  is  not  like  a  wind  in* 
stnuDfnt  of  mnsi^  which,  in  ronnii^  over  all  the  notes, 
■niiirtiiiUij  loses  the  sound  when  the  breath  ceases;  but 
iwtfarr  resembles  a  string-instnunen^  where^  after  each 
atvoke^  the  Tibra^oDs  still  retain  some  sound,  which  gra- 
dually and  insensibly  decays.  The  imagination  is  extreme* 
ly-qnisk  and  agile ;  but  the  passions,  in  comparison,  art 
limwt  and  reMive  :•  For  which  reason,  when  any  object  is 
inosented,^  which  affords  a  variety  of  views  to  the  one  and 
emotions  to  the  other ;  though  the  fkacy  may  change  its 
views  with  great  celerity,  each  stroke  will  not  produce  a 
clear  and  distinct  note  of  passion,  but  the  one  passion  will 
Bhrays  be  mixed  and  confounded  with  the  other.  Accord- 
ing as  the  probability  inclines  to  good  or  evil,  the  passion 
tif  grief  or  joy  predominates  in  the  composition  f  and  these 
pasbions  being  intenpingled  by  means  of  the  contrary  views 
wf  the  imagination,  produce  by  the  union  die  passions  of 
iMipe  and  fear* 

4.  As  this  thecMry  seems  to  carry  its  own  evidence  along 
^ith  it,  we  shall  be  more  concise  in  our  proofs. 

The  passions  of  fear  and  hope  may  arise  when  the  cliaitces 
eqiial  on  both  sides,  and  no  superiority  can  be  disco- 
inone  above  the  other.  Nay,  in  this  situation!  tliu 
^iMttaions  are  rather  the  strongest,  as  the  mind  has  thttn  Ums 
ietat  foundation  to  rest  upon,  and  is  tossed  with  Uw  K>^^ 
'cat  uncertainty.'  Throw  in  a  superior  degree  of  prolialrflHy 
to  Ae  side  of  grief,  you  immediately  see  that  immUm  dU- 
fuse  itself  over  the  composition,  and  tincture  it  Into  ftmr. 
Increase  the  probability,  and  by  that  means  Uie  gwf  I  •!•« 
fear  prevaUs  stiH  more  and  more^  Ull  at  Ja*t  it  ram  mn^tt^ 
sibly,  as  the  joy  continually  diminislies»  UiUp  f  iur«'  gri-rf-  A  I- 
tcr  you  have  brought  it  to  this  situation,  diiiiini»»i  ih*-  l«rw<. 
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by  a  coutrary  operation  to  that  wbich  increased  it,  to  wit, 
by  diminbhing  the  probability  on  the  melancholy  side; 
and  you  wiii  see  the  passion  clear  every  moment  till  it 
changes  insensibly  into  hope ;  which  again  rons,  by  alow 
degrees,  into  joy,  a$  you  increase  that  part  of  the  compos 
sition  by  the  increase  of. the  probabiliQr*  Are  not  these 
as  plain  proofs,  that  the  passions  of  fear  and  hqie  are  auji* 
tures  of  grief  and  joy;  as  in  optics  it  is  a  proof,  that  a  co^ 
lonred  ray  of  the  sup,  passing  through  n  prism,  is  a  oom? 
position  of  two  others,  when,  as  you  diminish  or  increase 
the  quantity  of  either,  you  find  it  prevail  proportionaUyt 
more  or  less,  in  the  composition  ? 

6.  Probability  b  of  two  kinds ;  either  when  the  object 
is  Useif  uncertain,  and  to  be  determinejd  by  chance^  or 
when,  though  the  object  be  already  certain,  yet  it  is  un- 
certain to  our  judgment,  which  finds  a  number  of  proofii 
or  presumptions  on  each  side  of  the  question.  Both  these 
kinds  of  probability  cause  fear  and  hope ;  which  must  pix^ 
ceed  from  that  property  in  which  they  agree ;  namely,  the 
uncertainty  and  fluctuation  which  they  bestow  on  the  pas- 
sion,  by  that  contrariety  of  views,  which  is  common  ta 
both. 

6.  It  is  a  probable  good  or  evil  which  commonly  causey 
hope  or  fear;  because  probabili^,  producing  an  inconstant 
and  wavering  survey  of  an  object,  occasions  naturally  a 
•  like  mixture  and  uncertainty  of  passion*  But  we  may  ob- 
serve^ that,  wherever  from  otlier  causes  this  mixture  can 
be  produced,  the  passions  of  fear  and  hope  will  arise,  even 
though  there  be  no  probability. 

An  evil,  conceived  as  barely  passible,  sometimes  produces 
fear,  es|)ecially  if  the  evil  be  very  great.  A  man  cannot 
think  on  excessive  pain  and  torture  without  tremblings  if 
lie  mm  the  least  ri^k  of  suffering  them.     The  smallness 
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itf  the  pnJidbility  is  oompcDsaled  by  Um  greUness  of  the 


Bfli  cicD  impoiMikk  cyOs  cause  feer ;  as  when  «e  treoH 
Ue  CB  tke  txink  ofa  piecqpioe^  thoii^  we  blow  oQTsdv^ 
to  be  Id  pcrfed  secnrity,  and  have  it  in  our  ehoioe  whcs 
wiD  adTanoe  a  step  frither*  The  immediafie  prfr* 
of  die  eril  influences  the  imagination,  andprodnees 
ofbdief;  but  being  opposed  by  the  reflection  on 
aecarity,  that  bdirf  b  immediately  retracted,  and 
die  same  kind  of  pasuon,  as  when,  from  a  contra- 
riety ofdianoes,  contrary  passions  are  produced. 

Evils,  which  are  oontoui,  have  sometimes  the  same  eflect 
as  die  posAle  or  impossible.  A  man  in  a  strong  prison, 
widioat  die  least  means  of  escape^  trembles  at  the  thoughts 
of  the  fade,  to  whidi  he  is  sentenced.  The  evil  is  here 
ffxBd  in  itsdf ;  but  the  mind  has  not  courage  to  fix  upon 
it;  and  diss  fluctuation  gives  rise  toapossionof  a  similar 
ifipearance  with  iear. 

7»  But  it  is  not  only  where  good  or  evil  is  uncertain  as 
to  ita  tritUnei,  but  also  as  to  its  kind^  that  fear  or  hope 
ariMS.  If  any  one  were  told  that  one  of  his  sons  is  sud<» 
denly  killed ;  the  passion,  occasioned  by  this  event,  would 
not  settle  into  grief,  till  he  got  certain  information  which 
of  hb  sons  he  had  lost.  Though  each  side  of  the  question 
ptodnoes  here  the  saoie  passion,  that  passion  cannot  set* 
de^  but  receives  from  the  ima^ation,  which  is  unfixed,  a 
tnaiolbQB  unsteady  motion,  resembling  the  mixture  and 
contention  of  grief  and  joy. 

8.  Thus  all  kinds  of  uncertainty  hare  a  strong  oonneo- 
don  with- fear,  even  though  they  do  not  cause  any  opposi- 
tion of  passions,  by  the  opposite  views  which  they  present 
to  us.  Should  I  leave  a  friend  in  any  malady,  I  should 
feel  more  anxiety  upon  his  account,  than  if  he  were  pre- 
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sent;  though  perhaps  I  am  ootonly  inqqpaUe  ol  gmog 
him  assistance^  but  likewise  of  judging  concerning  the  esoi 
of  his  mduiess.  Th^re  are  a  thousand  littte  circnmsfmces 
of  his  sitaation  and  conditiim  which  {denm: to  loiMif^aMi 
AeknowkdgiB^of  them  wo«ld  pre^fnt that  fliictai|tiaa  ini 
dne^rtmtjTs  M>  nearly  allied  to'fear.  Horace  haarnnariN 
ed  dkb  fdienomenon.  ...  .j  •;):.. 


Ih  •aiidc&t  iaplanibat  piUlii  avis  .     ,^ 

S^tpoitdm  allapsus  tiiiiet 
Mi^  rdictis ;  noti,  ut  tAmt,  iuullii 

Latorm  plus  pnneiililiak  . 

.  A  virgin  cm  her  bridal-night  goes  to  bed  full  of  ftaia 
and  iq[>prehen«on8}  though  she  expects  nothing  but  plaa» 
sure.  The  confusion  of  wishes  and  jojs»  the  newness  aod 
greatness  of  the  unknown  event,  so  embarrass  the  mindly 
Aat  it  knows  not  in  what  image  or  passion  to  fix  itaeKi :  • 

9.  Concerning  the  mixture  of  affisctions,  we  majr  fe* 
marky  in  general,  that  when  contrary  passions  arise  fioom 
objects  nowise  connected  together,  they  take  place  ataa* 
nately.  Thu^  when  a  man  is  afflicted  for  the  loss  of  a  laww 
suit^  and  joyful  for  the  birth  of  a  son,  the  mind  running 
from  the  agreeable  to  the  calamitous  object ;  with  whal* 
ever  celerity  it  may  perform  this  motion,  can  scarcdy  fctm* 
per  the  one  affection  with  the  other,  and  remain  betwotD 
diem  in  a  state  of  indifference. 

It  mcMTe  easily  attains  that  cafan  situation,  when  the 
event  is  of  a  mixed  nature,  and  contains  something 
and  something  prosperous  in  its  different  circuBtttanees. 
For  in  that  case,  both  the  passions,  mingling  with  each 
other,  by  means  of  the  relation,  often  become  mutoally  dbr 
structive,  and  leave  the  mind  in  perfect  tranquillity^ 

But  suppose  that  the  object  is  not  a  compound  of  good 
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fldi  evil»  bm  is  oonsidered  as  profattble  or  inprobable  in 
tfl]F4cgreft;*mtlUitoiiM^  thfe  conlfary  pusicNtt  WiU  bodi 
cf  them  be  present  at  once  in  the  son],  and  instead  ct.im^ 
hnci^  ao^  tempering  eadi  otber,  will  subsist  together, 
ibi  b^  their  imionpiodnee  a  third  inpressioiior  aflfectiany 
mA  as  hope  or  lear. 

The  influence  of  the  relations  of  ideas  (which  wo  shall 
eqMn  more  fully  afterwards)  is  plainly  seen  in  diisafiain 
h  contrary  passions,  if  the  objects  be  Malfy  d^fiBra$i,'^e 
passions  are  like  two  opposite  liqpiors  indiffiaretitbotdes^ 
wfaidi  have  no  influence  on  eadi  other*  If  the  objectS'be 
iwtiinafiely  eotmmtedy  the  passions  are  like  an  ottoKand  an 
atUf  which,  being  mingled,  destroy  each  oth^«  If  the 
i^eiidion  be  more  imperfect,  and  consist  in  the  ooii6wdKAv|r 
news  of  the  aeuae  object,  the  passions  are  like  oil  and  vincK 
gar,  which,  however  mingkd,  never  perfectly  unite  and  hi* 


*  The  eflfectofa  mixture  ofpassions,  when  one  of  them  is 
predominant,  and  swallows  up  the  other,  shall  be 
eel  afterwards* 


SECTION  IL 


1.  Besides  those  passions  above  mentioned,  which  arise 
fifom  a  direct  pursuit  of  good,  and  aversion  to  evil,  there 
sre  others  which  are  of  a  more  complicated  nature,  and 
doiply  more  than  one  view  or  consideration.  Thus  Pridt 
dl  a  eettain  satisfaction  in  ourselves^  on  account  of  some 
accomplishment  or  possession  which  we  enjoy :  HumUii^y 
ma  the  other  hand,  is  a  dissatisfaction  with  ourselves  on  ac- 
count of  some  defect  or  infirmity. 
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'  XcHie  or  FrieniMkip  is  a  complacency  in  anothferi  on  He* 
count  of  liis  accomplishments  or  senrices :  Hatred^  the  con^ 
trarjr. 

.  S.  In  these  two  seta  of  passions,  there  is  an  obvious  ditr: 
tinction  to  be  made  between  the  olffeci  of  the  passion  and 
its  cau9e*  The  object  of  pride  and  humility  is  sdf :  The 
cause  of  the  passicm  is  some  excellence  in  the  foimer  cftse ; 
some  fault  in  the  latter.  The  object  of  love  and  hatred 
is  some  other  person :  The  causes,  in  like  manner,  are 
^Iher  excellences  or  faults* 

With  regard  to  all  these  passions,  tlie  causes  are  whair 
excite  the  emotion ;  the  object  is  what  the  mind  directs  its 
views  to  when  the  emotion  is  excited*  Our  merit,  forin-^. 
stance,  raises  pride ;  and  it  b  essential  to  pride  to  turn  oar- 
view  on  ourselves  with  complacency  and  satisfaction. 

•  Kbw,  as  the  causes  of  these  passions  are  very  numerooa* 
and  various,  though  their  object  be  uniform  and  simple; 
it  may  be  a  subject  of  curiosity  to  consider  what  that  cir- 
cumstance is  in  which  all  these  various  causes  agree ;  or,- 
in  other  words,  what  is  the  real  efficient  cause  of  the  paa- 
sion.     We  shall  begin  with  pride  and  humility. 

8.  In  order  to  explain  the  causes  of  these  passions,  we 
must  reflect  on  certain  principles,  which,  though  they  have 
a  mighty  influence  on  every  operation,  both  of  the  under- 
standing and  passions,  are  not  commonly  much  insisted  on 
by  philosophers.  The  first  of  these  is  the  a$9pckikm  of 
ideas,  or  that  principle  by  which  we  make  an  easy  transi-* 
tion  from  one  idea  to  another.  However  uncertain  and. 
ehangeable  our  thoughts  may  be,  they  are  not  entirely 
without  rule  and  method  in  their  changes.  They  usually 
pass,  with  regularity,  from  one  object  to  what  resembles  it,. 
is  contiguous  to  it,  or  produced  by  it  *•     When  one  ideit 

*  See  IiMjuiry  concerning  Human  Und^rtfanding,  Sect  III. 
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18  present  to  the  ima^ation,  any  other,  united  by  these 
relations,  naturally  follows  it,  and  enters  with  more  facili- 
tjfj  by  means  of  that  introduction. 

The  second  property,  which  I  shall  observe  in  the  hu- 
man mind,  is  a  like  association  of  impressions  or  emotions. 
All  resembling  impressions  are  connected  together ;  and 
DO  sooner  one  arises  than  the  rest  naturally  follow.  Grief 
and  disappointment  give  rise  to  anger,  anger  to  envy,  en- 
vy to  malice,  and  malice  to  grief  again.  In  like  manner, 
our  temper,  when  elevated  with  joy,  naturally  throws  it- 
self into  love,  generosity,  courage,  pride,  and  other  resem- 
bling afiections. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  observable  of  these  two  kinds  of 
association,  that  they  very  much  assist  and  forward  each 
other,  and  that  the  transition  is  more  easily  made  where 
they  both  concur  in  the  same  object  Thus,  a  man  who, 
by  an  injury  received  from  another,  is  very  much  discom- 
posed and  ruffled  in  his  temper,  is  apt  to  find  a  hundred 
'salgbcts  of  hatred,  discontent,  impatience,  fear,  and  other 
•dneasy-passions ;  especially  if  he  can  discover  these  sub- 
jects in  or  near  the  person  who  was  the  object  of  his  first 
emotion.  Those  principles,  which  forward  the  transition 
of  ideas,  here  concur  with  those  which  operate  on  the  pas- 
•kms ;  and  both,  uniting  in  one  action,  bestow  on  the  mind 
a  double  impulse. 

•  Upon  this  occasion,  I  may  cite  a  passage  from  an  ele- 
gant writer,  who  expresses  himself  in  the  following  man- 
ner *  :  ^  As  the  fancy  delights  in  every  thing  that  is  great, 
^  strange,  or  beautiful,  and  is  still  the  more  pleased  the 
^  more  it  finds  of  these  perfections  in  the  same  object,  so 
*^  it  is  capable  of  receiving  new  satisfaction  by  the  assist- 
^  anoe  of  another  sense.     Thus,  any  continual  sound,  as 

*  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  A\!2. 
VOL.  II.  N 
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^^  the  music  of  birds,  or  •  fall  of  wi4ers,  awakens  every 
<^  moment  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  and  makes  him  more 
<<  attentive  to  the  several  beauides  of  the  place  that  lie  I^ 
«<  fi[)re  him.  Thus,  if  there  arises  a  fragrancy  of  smells  or 
^*  perfiimes,  they  heighten  the  pleasure  of  the  imagination, 
^'  and  makf  eveb  the  colours  and  verdure  of  the  landscajie 
*<  a|)pear  more  agreeable ;  for  the  ideas  of  both  senses 
<<reociinmend  each  other,  and  are  pleasanter  together 
«<  than  where  they  enter  the  mind  sqiarately  :  as  the  di£> 
**  ferent  colours  of  a  picture,  when  they  are  well  diqio- 
Ksed,  set  off  one  another,  and  receive  an  additional  bean* 
**  ty  from  the  advantage  of  the  situation."  In  these  phe- 
nomena we  may  remark  the  association  both  of  impres- 
iions  and  ideas,  as  well  as  the  mutual  assistance  these  a»> 
juwiations  lend  to  each  other. 

4.  It  seems  to  me,  that  both  these  species  of  relation 
have  place,  in  producing  Pride  or  HumUUjfj  and  are  the 
imI,  efficient  causes  of  the  passion. 

With  regard  to  the  ^t  relation,  that  of  ideas,  tliere 
can  be  no  question.  Whatever  we  are  proud  of  must,  in 
sotne  manner,  belong  to  us.  It  is  always  cuttr  knowledge^ 
OUT  sense,  beauty,  possessions,  fiifnily,  on  which  we  value 
onrselves,  Sel^  which  is  the  ofgect  of  the  passion,  moat 
still  be  related  to  that  quality  or  circumst^ce  which  cmmss 
the  passion.  There  must  be  a  connection  between  them; 
an  easy  transition  of  the  imagination ;  or  a  fiuulity  of  the 
conception  in  passing  from  one  to  the  other.  Where  tlua 
oonnectioa  is  wanting,  no  object  can  either  excite  pride  or 
humility ;  and  the  more  you  weaken  the  connec^ftion,  the 
more  you  weaken  the  passion. 

5.  The  only  subject  of  inquiry  is,  whether  there  be  a 
like  relation  of  impressions  or  sentiments,  wherever  pride 
or  humility  is  fell ;  whether  the  circumstance,  which  cau- 
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tes  the  fMSsion,  previously  excites  a  sendment  similar  to 
the  passion;  and  whether  there  be  an  easy  transfusion  of 
die  one  into  the  other. 

Tlie  feeling  or  sentiment  of  pride  is  agreeable ;  of  ha'> 
•ititjr.  puofid.  An  agreeable  seixatioDim  therefore,  reh». 
ted  to  the  former ;  a  painftd  to  the  latter.  And  if  we  find, 
ttbtr  examEiination,  that  every  otgect  which  produces  pride^ 
piK)dooes  also  a  separate  pleasure ;  and  every  object  which 
cinses  humility,  excite^  in  like  manner  a  separate  uneasi- 
ness ;  we  must  allow,  ip  that  case,  that  the  present  theory 
is  folty  proved  and  ascertained.  The  double  relation  of 
ideas  and  sentiments  will  be  acknowledged  incontestaUe. 

4*  To  bej^  Wilh^  personal  merit  and  demerit,  the  most 
obvioua  causes  of  these  passions ;  it  would  be  entirely  fi> 
reign  to  our  present  purpose  to  examine  the  foundation  of 
mond  distinctions.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the 
loKgmi^dieoiy  concerning  the  origin  of  the  passions  may 
be  defended  on  any  hypothesis.  The  most  probable  sys- 
ttm,  which  has  been  advanced  to  explain  the  difference 
between  vice  and  virtue,  is,  that  either  from  a  primary  con- 
slitutioD  of  nature,  or  from  a  sense  of  public  or  private  in- 
tawat,  certain  characters,  upon  the  very  view  and  contemA 
plationy  produce  uneasiness ;  and  others,  in  like  manner,,  ex- 
cite  pleasure.  The  uneasiness  and  satisfaction  produced  in 
die  qpecCator,  are  essential  to  vice  and  virtue.  To  approve 
afmduuraetetv  is  to  fed  a  delight  upon  its  appearance.  To 
dfsapimivt  of  it,  is  to  be  sensible  of  an  uneasiness.  The 
pain  and  pleasure,  therefore,  being  in  a  manner  the  primary 
aottree  of  blame  or  praise,  must  also  be  the  causes  of  all  their 
effects;  and  consequently,  the  causes  of  pride  and  humili^, 
wUeh  are  the  unavcMdable  attendants  of  that  distinction. 

Bat  supposing  this  theory  of  morals  should  not  be  re- 
ceived ;  it  is  sftill  evident  that  pain  and  pleasure,  if  not  the 

n2 
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sources  of  moral  distiDctions,  are  at  least  inseparable  from 
them.  A  generous  and  noble  character  affords  a  satisfao- 
tion  even  in  the  survey ;  and  when  presented  to  us,  though 
only  in  a  poem  or  fable,  never  fails  to  charm  and  delight 
us.  On, the  other  hand,  cruelty  and  treachery  displease 
from  their  very  nature ;  nor  is  it  possible  ever  to  reconcile 
us  to  these  qualities,  either  in  ourselves  or  others.  Vir- 
tue, therefore,  produces  always  a  pleasure  distinct  from 
the  pride  or  self-satisfaction  which  attends  it :  Vice^  an  an- 
easiness  separate  from  the  humility  or  remorse. 

But  a  high  or  low  conceit  of  ourselves  arises  not  from 
those  qualities  alone  of  the  mind,  which,  according  to  com- 
mon systems  of  ethics,  have  been  defined  parts  of  moral 
duty ;  but  from  any  other,  which  have  a  connecticm  with 
pleasure  or  uneasiness.  Nothing  flatters  our  vanity  more 
than  the  talent  of  pleasing  by  our  wit,  good  humour,  or 
any  other  accomplishment ;  and  nothing  gives  us  a  more 
sensible  mortification,  than  a  dis^pointment  in  any  at* 
tempt  of  that  kind.  No  one  has  ever  been  able  to  u3l  pre- 
cisely what  wii  is,  and  to  show  why  such  a  system  of  thoi^t 
must  be  received  under  that  denomination,  and  such  an- 
bther  rejected.  It  is  by  taste  alone  we  can  decide  concem- 
ing  it ;  nor  are  we  possessed  of  any  other  standard  by 
which  we  can  form  a  judgment  of  this  nature.  Now  whel 
is  this  tastej  from  which  true  and  false  wit  in  a  manner  re» 
ceive  their  being,  and  without  which  no  thought  can  have 
a  title  to  either  of  these  denominations  ?  It  Ls  plainly  no- 
thing but  a  sensation  of  pleasure  from  true  wit,  and  of  dis- 
gust from  false,  without  our  being  able  to  tell  the  reasons 
of  that  satisfaction  or  uneasiness.  The  power  of  exciting 
these  opposite  sensations  is,  therefore,  the  very  essence  of 
true  or  false  wit;  and  consequently,  the  cau^  of  that  vanity 
or  mortification  which  arises  from  one  or  the  other. 
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t.  Beftoty  of  all  kinds  gives  us  a  peculiar  delight  and  sa-> 
tisGurtion ;  as  deformi^  produces  pain,  upon  whatever  sub- 
ject it  may  be  placed,  and  whether  surveyed  in  an  animate 
or  inanimate  object.  If  the  beauty  or  deformity  belong  to 
qarowniace^  shape,  or  person^  this  pleasure  or  uneasiness 
is  oooTerted  into  pride  or  humility ;  as  having  in  this  case 
all  the  circamstances  requisite  to  produce  a  perfect  transi- 
tioD,  according  to  the  present  theory. 

It  would  seem  that  the  very  essence  of  beauty  consists 
ID  its  power  of  producing  pleasure.  All  its  effects,  there- 
lore^  most  proceed  from  this  circumstance :  And  if  beau- 
ty is  so  universally  the  subject  o(  vanity,  it  is  only  from 
its  being  the  cause  of  pieasiu*e. 

Coooeming  all  other  bodily  accomplishments,  we  may 
observe  in  general,  that  whatever  in  ourselves  is  either 
osefiily  beautiful,  or  surprising,  is  an  object  of  pride ;  and 
the  contrary  of  humility.  These  qualities  agree  in  pro- 
ducing a  separate  pleasure ;  and  agree  in  nothing  else. 

We  are  vain  of  the  surprising  adventures  which  we 
luKve  met  with,  the  escapes  which  we  have  made,  the  dan- 
gers to  which  we  have  been  exposed ;  as  well  as  of  our  sur- 
pgimg  feats  of  vigour  and  activity.  Hence  the  origin  of 
vulgar  lying;  where  men,  without  any  interest,  and  merely 
o«t  of  vanity,  heap  up  a  number  of  extraordinary  events, 
wkidi  are  either  the  fictions  of  their  brain,  or,  if  true,  have 
oo  connectiiHi  with  themselves.  Their  fruitful  invention 
sappHes  them  with  a  variety  of  adventures ;  and  where 
that  talent  is  wanting,  they  appropriate  such  as  belong  to 
odiers,  in  order  to  gratify  their  vanity :  For  between  that 
passion  and  the  sentiment  of  pleasure,  there  is  always  a 
close  connection. 

8L  But  though  pride  and  humility  have  the  qualities  df 
our  mind  and  body,  that  is,  of  self,  for  their  natural  and 
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more  immediate  causes ;  we  find  by  experienee^  that 
many  other  objects  produce  these  affections.  We  fbund 
vanity  upon  houses,  gardens,  equipage,  and  other  external 
objects ;  as  well  as  upon  personal  merit  and  accomplishf^ 
meats.  This  happens  when  external  objects  acquire  any 
particular  relation  to  ourselves,  and  are  associated  or  coi^ 
nected  with  us.  A  beautiful  fish  in  the  oceao»  a  well-fn^o* 
portioned  animal  in  a  forest,  and  indeed  any  thing  whidi 
neither  belongs  nor  is  related  to  us,  has  no  manner  of  in- 
fluence on  our  vanity ;  whatever  extraordinary  qualities  H 
may  be  endowed  with,  and  whatever  dc^ee  of  surprise  and 
i^miration  it  may  naturally  occasion.  It  must  be  some  way 
associated  with  us  in  order  to  touch  our  pride.  Its  ides 
must  hang,  in  a  manner,  upon  that  of  ourselves;  and  the 
transition  from  one  to  the  other  must  be  easy  and  natural. 

Men  are  vain  of  the  beauty  either  of  their  country  oa 
their  county,  or  even  of  their  parish.  Here  the  idea  of 
beauty  plainly  produces  a  pleasure.  This  pleasure  ia  ri»* 
lated  to  pride.  The  object  or  cause  of  tliis  pleasure  is,  by 
the  supposition,  related  to  sel^  the  object  of  pride.  By. 
this  double  relation  of  sentiments  and  ideas,  a  traositiMi 
is  made  firom  one  to  th^  other.  Men  are  also  vain  of  the 
happy  temperature  of  the  climate  in  which  they  are  bom; 
of  the  fertility  of  their  native  soil ;  of  the  goodness  of  the 
wines,  fruits,  or  victuals  produced  by  it ;  of  the  softa^ia  or 
force  of  their  language,  with  other  particulars  of  that  kiiML 
These  objects  have  plainly  a  refiirence  to  the  pleasures^if 
sense,  and  are  originally  considered  as  agreeable  to  the  feeU 
ing,  taste,  or  hearing.  How  could  they  become  causea  of 
pride,  except  by  means  of  that  transition  above  explained? 

There  are  some,  who  discover  a  vanity  of  an  opp^tt 
kind,  and  affect  to  depreciate  their  own  country,  in  cobh 
parisoQ  of  those  to  which  they  have  travelled.     These  per* 
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sons  find,  when  they  are  at  home,  and  surrounded  with 
thetr  country  men,  that  the  strong  relation  between  them 
and  their  own  nation  is  shared  with  so  many,  that  it  is  in 
a  nanner  lost  to  them ;  whereas,  that  distant  relation  to  a 
foreign  country,  which  is  formed  by  their  hariog  seen  it, 
and  lived  in  it^  is  augmented  by  their  considering  hoif^  few 
have  done  the  same.  For  this  reason,  they  always  admire 
die  beauty,  utility,  and  rarity  of  what  they  met  with  abroad^ 
above  what  they  find  at  home. 

Sinee  we  can  be  vain  of  a  country,  climate,  or  any  in- 
anifanate  object,  which  bears  a  relation  to  us ;  it  is  no  won* 
der  we  should  be  vain  of  the  qualities  of  those  who  are  coii>- 
necCad  widi  us  by  blood  or  friendship;  Accordingly  we  find, 
tfiat  any  qualities  which,  when  belonging  to  ourselves,  pro- 
doee  pride,  produce  isilso,  in  a  less  degree,  the  same  afiectton, 
wlieD  discovered  in  persons  related  to  us.  The  beauty,  ad- 
dress, merit,  credit,  and  honours  of  their  kindred,  are  care- 
fbHy  displayed  by  the  proud,  and  are  considerable  s6urces 
of  their  vani^k 

As  we  are  proud  of  riches  in  ourselves,  we  desire,  in  order 
to  grutify  Ofir  vanity,  that  every  one  who  has  any  coh'> 
section  widi  us,  should  likewise  be  possessed  of  them,yand 
sn  ashamed  of  such  as  are  mean  or  poor  amcmg  our 
Ittends  and  relations.^  Our  forefathers  being  rq;arded  as 
o«r  nearest  relations ;  every  one  naturally  aflfects  to  be  of 
«  giftod  fiuttOy,  and  to  be  descended  from  a  long  succession 
«f  fidi  and  honourable  ancestors* 

Those  who  boast  of  the  antiquity  of  their  families,  are 
gud  when  they  can  join  this  circumstance,  that  their  an- 
Ctttors,  for  many  generations,  have  been  uninterrupted  pro- 
^prietors  of  die  same  portion  of  land,  and  that  their  family  has 
never  dianged  its  possessions,  or  been  transplanted  into  any 
dtber  county  or  province.     It  is  an  additional  subject  of 
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vanity,  when  they  ^an  boast,  that  these  possessions  have 
been  transmitted  thro'tt^h  a  descent,  composed  entirely  of 
males,  and  that  the  honours  and  fortune  have  never  passed 
through  any  female.  Let  us  endeavour  to  explain  these 
phenomena  from  the  foregoing  theory. 

When  any  one  values  himself  on  the  antiquity  of  his 
family,  the  subjects  of  his  vanity  are  not  merely  the  ex- 
tent of  time  and  number  of  ancestors  (for  in  that  respect 
all  mankind  are  alike,)  but  these  circumstances  joined  to 
the  riches  and  credit  of  his  ancestors,  which  are  supposed 
to  reflect  a  lustre  on  himself  upon  account  of  his  oon* 
nection  with  them.  Since  therefore  the  passion  depends 
on  the  connection,  whatever  strengthens  the  connectioii 
must  also  increase  the  passion,  and  whatever  weakens  the 
connection  must  diminish  the  passion.  But  it  is  evident, 
that  the  sameness  of  the  possessions  must  strengthen  the 
relations  of  ideas,  arising  from  blood  and  kindred,  and  con- 
vey the  fancy  with  greater  facility  from  one  generation  to 
another;  from  the  remotest  ancestors  to  their  posterity, 
who  are  both  their  heirs  and  their  descendants.  By  this 
fiicility,  the  sentiment  is  transmitted  more  entire,  and  ex- 
cites a  greater  degree  of  pride  and  vanity. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  the  transmission  of  the  ho- 
nours and  fortune  through  a  succession  of  males,  without 
their  passing  through  any  female.  It  is  an  obvious  quali- 
ty of  human  nature,  that  the  imagination  naturally  turns 
to  whatever  is  important  and  considerable ;  and  where  two 
objects  are  presented,  a  small  and  a  great,  it  usually  leaves 
the  former,  and  dwells  entirely  on  the  latter.  This  is  the 
reason  why  children  commonly  bear  their  father's  name, 
and  are  esteemed  to  be  of  a  nobler  or  meaner  birth,  ac- 
cording to  kujannly.  And  though  the  mother  should  be 
possessed  of  superior  qualities  to  the  father,  as  often  hap- 


p«os,  tlic  ffmer4it  nUt  prvvailt,  notwitlittanding  lite  txa 
ncn,  occiinlio^  bi  tliu  doctriim  vrhtcit  iJisll  be  fcXfilaiitiKl  il 
•ciwnrib.  "Sny,  even  whvn  a  tiipvriurily  of  iiiiy  kinit  Ua 
grsaL  orwbcn  any  other  n.-A»iiiia  haw  ludi  Ait  t:(rcct,ftK||( 
makv  thi:  diililitiii  ratlier  reiiivmail  (Ue  inoUtBr**  fnintly  thai 
thv  5il)it:f'tf,  tJie  grticml  rtilc  still  mUina  nil  cllicnc^  niffl 
ctBDt  U)  wttakcn  tbit  rcl»l»uni  nnJ  tnakr  «  kilitl  of  tiroacli  II 
ibe  Unu  uf  noculnrs.  Tint  iinagiiULliuti  ruu»  ant  alot^ 
them  with  the  siune  fauhty.  nor  b  able  to  tisoBfer  the  bo- 
Door  and  crcilil  at  tbo  noccstors  In  tlicir  pucti;rily  of  iJte 
sanii!  aatao  mid  famUy  so  readily,  as  wlii-n  Uic  transitiou 
ia  coofarmBblc  to  ibc  giNienI  rule,  nod  pusss  ibruugli  (lie 
male  Uae,  (mm  GiUicr  to  sun,  or  C-om  brother  to  bmther. 

Ik  But  jtn^mijft  oa  it  give»  ua  Uui  rulicsl  power  uid  au- 
iburity  uvur  (toy  object,  U  the  rebiiuHi  which  bos  tbu  gcea 
est  iiiHuetici:  ou  tliese  iMU&ioii;t  *. 

Every  tJunif  bdoiifjiiig  to  a  vaiji  umii  t»  the  bctt  tbiit  ii 
ikuy  where  lu  be  fouad.     Hi»  )iuusc*i  equipu^,  furniture 
cUiibe^  bfirsea,  bouud»,  vxu&l  ul)  otiivn  lu  his  coticvit ;  aii4  1 
»t  is  cusy  to  obM-rviN  tltnt  from  the  Icn^t  advantage  iu  uny  J 
of  iham,  ho  draws  a  new  mibjvct  of  pridv  lutd  viuiily.     Ilwl 
wiov,  if  you  will  believe  bitii,  biu  a  Siupr  Savour  ifaiin  nnyl 
other;  hW  cookery  in  more  rxqiiisiuj;  his  table  wore  o 
dcrly;  hinKrrunu  more  expert  i  the  air  in  which  hw  bvM  I 
more  healthful ;  the  soil  whicJi  be  callivatea  iiion:  fertile!  I 
bii  fruili  ri])ea  uorlier  and  to  greater  ptirlirvtion :  Sucb  a 
tiling  H  rtunarkablc  lor  it»  novdly ;  such  another  for  il 
juitiquily:  TliiviHlhc  workmiuishijiornfumuiuHrtiit;  t 
beloitgnd  once  to  such  »  prince  or  gmat  num.     All  objixtat  1 
inn  word,  which  are  usefuli  beautiful,  orsurpri^iig, . 
raUtvd  to  siKh,  tuny  by  means  of  projierty  give  rioc  to  this 
Tiuaa  all  agree  in  giving  plctuurcv     This  alone 
•  •iwNinttB.) 
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is  oommon  to  them ;  and  therefore  must  be  the  quality  thai 
prodnces  the  passion,  which  is  their  common  eSdCL  As 
every  new  instance  is  a  new  argoment,  and  as  the  instances 
are  here  without  number,  it  would  seem  that  this  theory  is 
snfictently  confirmed  by  experience. 

Riches  imjdy  the  power  of  acquiring  whatever  b  i^;ree* 
able ;  and  as  they  comprehend  many  particular  objects  of 
vani^,  necessarily  become  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  tlial 
passion. 

10.  Our  opinions  of  all  kinds  are  strongly  afiected  by 
society  and  sympathy,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  for  us  lo 
support  any  principle  or  sentiment  against  the  universi^l 
consent  of  every  one,  with  whom  we  have  any  firienddiip 
or  correspondence.  But  of  all  our  opinions,  those  ^i^di 
we  form  in  our  own  favour,  however  lofty  or  presumii^ 
are,  at  bottom,  the  frailest  and  the  most  easily  shaken  by 
the  contradiction  and  opposition  of  others.  Our  great  oon- 
cera,  in  this  case,  makes  us  soon  alarmed,  and  keeps  owr 
passions  upon  the  watch :  Our  consciousness  of  partialitjr 
still  makes  us  dread  a  mistake :  And  the  very  difficulty  of 
jialging  concerning  an  object,  which  is  never  set  at  a  doe 
distance  from  us,  nor  is  seen  in  a  proper  point  of  view, 
makes  us  hearken  anxiously  to  the  opinions  of  others,  who 
are  better  qualified  to  form  just  opinions  concerning  us. ' 
Hence  that  strong  love  of  fame  with  which  all  mankind 
are  possessed.  It  is  in  order  to  fix  and  confirm  their  t^ 
vourable  opinion  of  themselves,  not  from  any  or^;inai  pas- 
sion, that  they  seek  the  applauses  of  odiers.  And  when  a 
nan  desires  to  be  praised,  it  is  fbr  the  same  reason  that  a 
beauty  is  pleaMd  with  surveying  herself  in  a  &voanMe 
laoking-glasi^  and  se«ng  the  reflection  of  her  own  charms. 

Though  it  be  chfflcttlt,  in  alt  points  of  speculation,  to  dis- 
tinguish a  cause,  which  increases  an  effect,  from  one  which 
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iolftly  prodiie^  it ;  yet  in  the  preset  cose,  the  phetlo^ 
menasMKi  ptetty  strong  and  satisfactory  in  confirmaliiaii 
•fHieiwegWigpnncipk. 

We  receive  a  much  greater  satisfaction  from  the  ap* 
inobation  of  tfaose  whom  we  ourselves  esteem  and  approve 
e^^than  ct  those  whom  we  contemn  and  de8{»se* 

When  esteem  is  obtained  after  a  long  and  iptimate  acs» 
qjMutancey  it  gratifies  our  vanity  in  a  peculiar  manner. 

The  sufflrage  of  dioae  who  are  shy  and  backward  in  gl- 
vk^  praise  is  atfttoded  with  an  additional  relish  and  en^ 
jogfpieiiC,  if  we  can  obtain  it  in  our  favour. 

Whore  a  great  man  is  deHcate  in  his  dioice  of  favour- 
ites^ evefy  one  courts  with  greater  earnestness  his  counte- 
BaiM  atod  proleetioau 

'Pnim  never  gtves  as  much  pleasure^  unless  it  concur 
wicb  our  owa'qmiony  and  extcd  us  for  those  qualities  tn^ 
wkkib  we  chiefly  excel. 

Theac' phcBooena  seem  to  proves  that  the  fiivourable 
snfiages  of  the  world  are  regarded  only  as  aothoriei^  or 
aa  confijtaatioBs  of  our  own .  opini(m«  And  if  die  opi« 
nioos  of  others  have  more  influence  in  thb  subject  than 
ia  any  other»  k  is  easily  accoonted  far  (ram  the  nature  of 
tke  sttbjecL 

11.  Thus  few  objects^  however  related  to  us,  and  what- 
eier  fitmlae  they  prodooei  are  able  to  exctte  a  great  de^ 
gree  of  pride  or  sdfi«adsfiictioa ;  unless  they  be  afaoob^f 
▼MNia  lo  others,  and  ei^;age  the  apfnrobation  of  the  special 
toBB.  What  diqpositian  of  mind  so  desirable  as  tbe  peace- 
tui^  inignedj  contented ;  which  readily  sabmita  to'  all'  th(^ 
dflpenaations  of  providence,  and  preserveaa  oonstant  sera^ 
nity  amidst  the  greatest  misfortunes  and  disappointments  ? 
Ycfcthb-dispoaition,  though  acknoadedged  to  be  a  vhfkie 
or  exeeUenee^  is  seldom  the  foundation  of  gneat  vanity  or 
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telf  applause ;  having  no  brilliancy  or  exterior  lustre,  and 
rather  cheering  the  heart  than  aniaiating  the  behaviour 
and  conversation.  The  case  is  the  same  with  nunqr  oAer 
qualities  of  the  mind,  body,  or  fortune ;  and  this  ctrenni* 
stance,  as  well  as  the  double  relations  above  inentioiied» 
must  be  admitted  to  be  of  consequmice  in  theprodoctioii 
of  these  passicms. 

A  second  circumstance,  which  is  of  cmisequenoe  in  this 
affiur,  is  the  constancy  and  durableness  of  the  object.  What 
is  very  casual  and  inconstant,  4>eyond  the  common  course 
of  human  afiairs^  gives  litde  joy,  and  less  pride.  We  are 
not  much  satisfied  with  the  thing  itself;  and  are  stillless 
apt  to  feel  any  new  degree  of  sdf.«atisfaction  upon  its  ac- 
count. We  foresee  and  anticipate  its  change ;  which*  makes 
us  little  satisfied  with  the  thing  itself:  We  compare  it  to 
oursdves,  whose  existence  is  more  durable ;  by  wbieh 
means  its  inconstancy  appears  still  greater.  It  seems  ridi* 
culous  to  make  ourselves  die  object  of  apassion,  on  aooovnt 
of  a  quality  or  possession,  which  is  of  so  much  shoiter 
duration,  and  attends  us  during  so  small  a  part  of  our  ex* 
iatence. 

A  third  circumstance,  not  to  be  n^lected  is,  that  the 
objects,  in  order  to  produce  pride  or  self-value,  muK  be 
peculiar  to  us,  or  at  least  common  to  us  with  a  few  others. 
The  advantages  of  sun-shine,  good  weather,  a  happy  cli- 
mate, &€•  distinguish  us  not  firom  any  of  our  oompaaions, 
and  give  us  no  preference  or  superiority.  The  compari- 
son, which  we  are  every  moment  apt  to  make,  presents  no 
inference  to  our  advantage ;  and  we  still  remain,  notwith- 
standing these  eiyo3rments,  on  a  level  with  all  our  friends 
and  acquaintance. 

As  heidth  and  sickness  vary  incessantly  to  all  men,  and 
there  is  no  one  who  is  scdely  or  certainly  fixed  in  either ; 
these  accidental  blessings  and  calamities  are  in  a  manner 
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Bcparated  ircm,  usy  and  are  not  considered  as  a  foundation 
finr  vanity  or  humiliation.  But  wherever  a  malady  of  any 
kind  is  so  rooted  in  our  constitution,  that  we  no  longer  en- 
tertain any  h<^  of  recovery,  from  that  ftoment  it  damps 
0ar  self-conceit,  as  is  evident  in  old  men,  whom  nothing 
aortifies  more  than  the  consideration  of  their  age  and  in- 
firmities. They  endeavour,  as  long  as  possible,  to  conceal 
their  blindness  and  deafness,  their  rheums  and  gouts ;  nor 
do  they  ever  avow  them  without  reluctance  and  uneasiness. 
And  though  young  men  are  not  asluuned  of  every  head- 
acfa  or  cold  which  they  fall  into ;  yet  no  topic  is  more 
proper  to  mortify  human  pride,  and  make  us  entertain  a 
Ofrinion  of  our  nature,  than  this,  that  we  are  every 
ct  our  lives  subject  to  such  infirmities,  lliis 
pnyveSy  that  bodily  pain  and  sickness  are  in  themselves  pro- 
per causes  of  humili^ ;  though  the  custom  of  estimating 
every  thiiig  by  comparison,  more  than  by  its  intrinsic  worth 
md  valne,  .makes  us  overlook  those. calamities  which  we 
find  incident  to.every  one,  and  causes  us  to  form  an  idea 
of  our  merit  and  character  independent  of  them. 

We  are  ashamed  of  such  maladies  as  afiect  others,  and 
are  either  dangerous  or  disagreeable  to  them :  Of  the 
epilepsy ;  because  it  gives  a  horror  to  every  one  present : 
Of  the  itch ;  because  it  is  infectious :  Of  the  king's  evil ; 
because  it  often  goes  to  posterity.  Men  always  consider 
the  sentiments  of  others  in  their  judgment  of  themselves. 

A  fi>urth  circumstance,  which  has  an  influence  on  these 
pessions,  is  general  ruks  j  by  which  we  form  a  notion  of 
different  ranks  of  men,  suitably  to  the  power  or  riches  of 
which  tibey  are  possessed ;  and  this  notion  is  not  changed 
by  any  pecnliarities  of  the  health  or  temper  of  the  persons, 
which  may  deprive  them  of  all  enjoyment  m  then*  posses- 
sioiis»  Custom  readily  carries  us  beyond  the  just  bounds 
in  our  passbns  as  well  as  in  our  reasonings. 
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It  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe  oo  this  occasiotiy  tluU 
the  influence  of  genend  rules  and  maxims  on  the  passions 
very  much  contributes  to  facilitate  the  eflEscts  <tf  all  the 
principles  of  intfmal  mechanism,  which  we  here  explain. 
For  it  seems  evident  that,  if  a  person  full  grown,  and  of 
the  same  nature  with  ourselves,  were  on  a  sudden  trans- 
ported into  our  world,  he  would  be  much  embarrassed 
with  every  object,  and  would  not  readily  determine  ifhmt 
degree  of  love  or  hatred,  o£  pride  or  humility,  or  of  buj 
other  passion,  should  be  excited  by  it.  The  passions  are 
oiien  varied  by  very  inconsiderable  principles ;  and  these 
do  not  always  {day  with  perfect  regularity,  especially  on 
the  first  triaL  But  as  custom  or  practice  has  brought  to 
light  all  these  princ^>les,  and  has  settled  the  just  value  of 
every  thing;  this  must  certainly  contribute  to  the  eaqf 
production  of  the  passions,  and  guide  us,  by  means  of  ge* 
neral  established  rules,  in  the  proportions  which  we  ought 
to  observe  in  preferring  one  object  to  another.  This  re- 
mark may,  perhaps,  serve  to  obviate  difficulties,  that  may 
arise  concerning  some  causes,  whidi  we  here  ascribe  to  par* 
ticular  passions,  and  which  may  be  esteemed  too  reBned 
to  operate  so  universally  and  certainly  as  they  are  found 
to  do. 


SECTION  III. 

L  In  running  over  all  the  causes  which  produce  the 
passion  of  pride  or  that  of  humility^  it  would  readily  oo- 
car,  that  the  same  circumstanoe,  if  transferred  from  our* 
selves  to  another  person,  wonid  render  him  the  object  of 
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love  or  hatred,  esteem  or  contempt.  The  virtuei  gemus, 
beau^,  family,  riches,  and  authority  of  others,  beget  fa- 
vourable sentiments  in  their  behalf;  and  their  vice,  lolly, 
deformity,  poverty  and  meanness,  excite  the  contrary  sen- 
timents. The  double  relation  of  impressions  and  ideas  still 
operates  on  these  passions  of  love  and  hatred ;  as  on  the 
Ibnaer  of  pride  and  humility.  Whatever  gives  a  separate 
pleasure  or  pain,  and  is  related  to  another  person,  or  con- 
BCdied  with  him,  makes  him  the  object  of  our  affection  or 
disgust. 

Hence^  tooi,  injury  or  contempt  towards  us  is  one  of 
the  greatest  sources  of  our  hatred ;  services  or  esteem  of 
oor  friendshq>. 

2m  Sometimes  a  relation  to  ourselves  excites  affection 
towards  apy  person.  But  there  is  always  here  implied  a 
rdation  of  sentiments,  without  which  the  other  relation 
wpuld  have  no  influence  *. 

(a  person  who  is  related  to  us,  or  connected  with  us  by 
hioodf  by  similitude  of  fortune,  of  adventures,  profession, 
or  coontry,  soon  becomes  an  agreeable  companion  to  us, 
becanse  we  enter  easily  and  familiarly  into  his  sentiments 
and  conceptions  :^Nothing  is  strange  or  new  to  us :  Our 
imagination,  passing  from  self,  which  is  ever  intimately 
present  to  us,  runs  smoothly  along  the  relation  or  connec- 
tfam,  and  conceives  with  a  full  sjnnpathy  the  person  who 
is  nearly  related  to  self.  He  renders  himself  immediately 
aeoeptpUe,  and  is  at  once  on  an  easy  footing  vrith  us ;  No 
distanoe,  no  reserve  has  place,  where  the  person  introdu- 
cod  is  supposed  so  closely  connected  with  us. 

Relation  has  here  the  same  influence  as  custom  or  ao 


of  pventB  to  children  seems  founded  on  an  original  in- 
The  aflcdkm  towardf  other  relations  depends  on  the  principles  bare 
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quainUQce  in  exciting  affection^  and  from  like  causes. 
The  ease  and  satisfaction  which,  in  both  cases,  attend  our 
intercourse  or  commerce,  is  the  source  of  the  friendship. 

3.  The  passions  of  love  and  hatred  are  always  followed 
by,  or  rather  conjoined  with  benevolence  and  anger.  It  b 
this  conjunction  which  chiefly  distinguishes  these  afiections 
from  pride  and  humility.  For  pride  and  humility  are  pure 
emotions  in  the  soul,  unattended  with  any  desire,  and  not 
immediately  exciting  us  to  action.  But  love  and  hatred 
are  not  complete  within  themselves,  nor  rest  in  that  emo- 
tion which  they  produce,  but  carry  the  mind  to  something 
farther.  Love  is  always  followed  by  a  desire  of  happiness 
to  the  person  beloved,  and  an  aversion  to  his  misery ;  as 
hatred  produces  a  desire  of  the  misery,  and  an  aversion  to 
tlie  happiness  of  the  person  hated.  These  opposite  de- 
sires seem  to  be  originally  and  primarily  conjoined  with 
the  passions  of  love  and  hatred.  It  is  a  constituticHi  of 
nature  of  which  we  can  give  no  farther  explication* 

4.  Compassion  frequently  arises  where  there  is  no  pre- 
.ceding  esteem  or  friendship ;  and  compassion  is  an  un- 
easiness in  the  sufferings  of  another.  It  seems  to  sprii^ 
from  the  intimate  and  strong  conception  of  his  su£Rsringi ; 
and  our  imagination  proceeds  by  degrees  from  the  livdy 
idea  to  the  real  feeling  of  another's  misery. 

Malice  and  envy  also  arise  in  the  mind  without  any  pre- 
ceding hatred  or  injury ;  thou^  their  tendency  is  exactly 
the  same  with  that  of  anger  and  ill-wilL  The  comparison 
of  ourselves  with  others  seems  to  be  the  source  of  envy  and 
malice.  The  more  unhi^ypy  another  is,  the  more  happy 
do  we  ourselves  appear  in  our  conception. 

5.  The  similar  tendency  of  compassion  to  that  of  be- 
nevolence, and  envy  to  anger,  forms  a  very  close  relation 
between  these  two  sets  of  passions,  though  of  a  different  kind 
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from  that  which  was  insisted  on  above.  It  is  not  a  resem- 
blance of  feeling  or  sentiment,  but  a  resemblance  of  ten- 
dency or  direction.  Its  effect,  however,  is  the  same,  in 
prodacing  an  association  of  passions.  Compassion  is  sel- 
dom or  never  felt  without  some  mixture  of  tenderness  or 
friendship ;  and  envy  is  naturally  accompanied  with  anger 
or  fll-will.  To  desire  the  happiness  of  another,  from  what- 
ever motive,  is  a  good  preparative  to  affection ;  and  to  de- 
light in  another's  misery  almost  unavoidably  begets  aver- 
sion towards  him. 

Even  where  interest  is  the  source  of  our  concern,  it  is 
cmnmonly  attended  with  the  same  consequences.  A  part- 
ner is  a  natural  object  of  friendship ;  a  rival  of  enmity. 

6.  Poverty,  meanness,  disappointment,  produce  con- 
tempt and  dislike  (But  when  these  misfortunes  are  very 
great,  or  are  represented  to  us  in  very  strong  colours;,  they 
excite  compassion,  and  tenderness,  and  friendship.  How 
is  this  contradiction  to  be  accounted  for  ?  The  poverty  and 
meanness  of  another,  in  their  common  appearance,  gives 
OS  mieasiness  by  a  species  of  imperfect  sympathy ;  and 
this  uneasiness  produces  aversion  or  dislike,  from  the  re- 
semblance of  sentiment  But  when  we  enter  more  inti- 
mately into  another's  concerns,  and  wish  for  his  happiness, 
as  well  as  feel  his  misery,  friendship  or  good-will  arises 
fitm  the  similar  tendency  of  the  inclinations. 

A  bankrupt,  at  first,  while  the  idea  of  his  misfortunes  is 
heA  and  recent,  and  while  comparison  of  his  present  un- 
happy situation  with  his  former  prosperity  operates  strong- 
ly iqpon  us,  meets  with  compassion  and  friendship.  Afler 
these  ideas  are  weakened  or  obliterated  by  time,  he  is  in 
danger  of  compassion  and  contempt 

7.  In  respect,  there  is  a  mixture  of  humility  with  the  es- 
teem or  aflfection  :  In  contempt  a  mixture  of  pride. 

VOL.  II.  o 
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The  amorous  passion  is  usually  compounded  of  complm- 
cency  in  beauty,  a  bodily  appetite,  and  friendship  ^r  affec- 
tion. The  close  relation  of  these  sentiments  is  very  obvi- 
ous, as  well  as  their  origin  from  each  other,  by  means  of 
that  relation.  Were  there  no  other  phenomenon  to  re- 
concile us  to  the  present  theory,  this  alone,  methinks,  were 
sufficient. 


SECTION  IV. 


1.  The  present  theory  of  the  passions  depends  entirely  on 
the  double  relations  of  sentiments  and  ideas,  and  the  mu- 
tual assistance  which  these  relations  lend  to  each  other. 
It  may  not,  therefore,  be  improper  to  illustrate  these  prin- 
ciples by  some  farther  instances. 

8.  The  virtues,  talents,  accomplishments,  and  possessions 
of  others,  make  us  love  and  esteem  them  :  Because  these 
objects  excite  a  pleasing  sensation,  which  is  related  to  love; 
and  as  they  have  also  a  relation  or  connection  with  the 
person,  this  union  of  ideas  forwards  the  union  of  senti- 
ments according  to  the  foregoing  reasoning. 

But  suppose  that  the  person  whom  we  love  is  also  re- 
lated to  us  by  blood,  country,  or  friendship,  it  is  evident 
that  a  species  of  pride  must  also  be  excited  by  his  accom- 
plishments and  possessions ;  there  being  the  same  double 
relation  which  we  have  all  along  insisted  on.  The  person 
is  related  to  us,  or  there  is  an  easy  transition  of  thought 
from  him  to  us ;  and  the  sentiments  excited  by  his  advan- 
tages and  virtues  are  agreeable,  and  consequently  related 
to  pride.     Acconiingly  we  find,  that|)eople  are  naturally 
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Yain  of  the  good  qualities  or  high  fortune  of  their  friends 
and  cooBdynien. 

S.  Bat  it  is  observable,  that  if  we  reverse  the  order  of  the 
pasdons,  the  same  e£kct  does  not  follow.  We  pass  easily 
from  love  and  a£fection  to  pride  and  vanity ;  but  not  from 
the  latter  passions  to  the  former,  though  all  the  relations 
be  the  same.  We  love  not  those  who  are  related  to  us, 
oo  account  of  our  own  merit.  What  is  the  reason  of  this 
diflEsrence  ?  The  transition  of  the  imagination  to  ourselves, 
from  objects  related  to  us,  is  always  easy ;  both  on  account 
of  the  relation,  which  fisudlitates  the  transition,  and  because 
we  there  pass  from  remoter  objects  to  those  which  are 
oontignoiis.     But  in  passing  from  ourselves  to  objects  re- 

m 

kted  to  us;  though  the  former  principle  forwards  the 
tranaition  of  thought,  yet  the  latter  opposes  it  r  and  conse- 
qiienlly  there  is  not  the  same  easy  transfusion  of  passions 
from  pride  to  love  as  from  love  to  pride. 

4.  The  virtues,  services,  and  fortune  of  one  man  inspire 
at  readfly  with  esteem  and  affisction  for  another  related  to 
hiiii.  The  son  of  our  friend  is  naturaUy  entitled  to  our 
friendship  rThe  kindred  of  a  very  great  man  value  them- 
advesi  and  are  valued  by  others,  on  account  of  that  rela- 
tioiL^The  force  of  the  double  relation  is  here  fully  dis- 

C  The  following  are  instances  of  another  kind,  where 
die  operation  of  these  principles  may  still  be  discovered. 
Envy  arises  from  a  superiority  in  others ;  but  it  is  obser- 
vable, that  it  is  not  the  great  disproportion  between  us 
wUdi  excites  that  passion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  our  proxi- 
nity*  A  great  disproportion  cuts  off  the  relation  of  the 
ideas,  and  either  keeps  us  from  comparing  ourselves  with 
aiiat  is  remote  from  us,  or  diminishes  the  effects  of  the 
comparison. 

o2 
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A  poet  is  not  apt  to  envy  a  philosopher,  or  a-poet  of  a 
different  kind,  of  a  different  nation,  or  of  a  difier«Dt  age. 
All  those  differences,  if  they  do  not  prevent,  at  least  weak- 
en the  comparison,  and  consequently  the  passion. 

This,  too,  is  the  reason  why  all  objects  appear  great  or 
little,  merely  by  a  comparison  with  those  of  the  same  spe- 
cies. A  mountain  neither  magnifies  nor  diminishes  a  horse 
in  our  eyes :  But  when  a  Flemish  and  a  Welsh  hone  are 
seen  together,  the  one  appears  greater  and  the  other  letSy 
than  when  viewed  apart. 

From  the  same  principle  we  may  account  for  that  re- 
mark of  historians,  that  any  party,  in  a  civil  war,  or  even 
factious  divisions,  always  choose  to  call  in  a  foreign  enemy 
at  any  hazard,  rather  than  submit  to  their  fellow^atianoa. 
Guicciardin  applies  this  remark  in  the  wars  to  Italy;  where 
the  relations  between  the  different  states  are,  properly  npnaV 
ing,  nothing  but  of  name,  language,  and  contiguity.    Yel 
even  these  relations,  when  joined  with  superiori^,  by 
king  the  comparison  more  natural,  make  it  likewise 
grievous,  and  cause  men  to  search  for  some  other  suptiio 
rity,  which  may  be  attended  with  no  relation,  and  bj  tli« 
means  may  have  a  less  sensible  influence  on  the  inmffot 
tion.     When  we  cannot  break  the  association,  we  AmI 
stronger  desire  to  remove  the  superiority.     This  imiinn 
be  the  reason,  why  travellers,  though  commonly  bviat 
their  praise  to  the  Chinese  and  Persians,  take  care  to 
preciate  those  neighbouring  nations,  which  may  stand 
on  a  footing  of  rivalship  with  their  native  countrji^ 

6.  The  fine  arts  afford  us  parallel  instances.    Shoo 
author  compose  a  treatise,  of  which  one  part  was  si 
and  profound,  another  light  and  humorous;  ever 
would  condemn  so  strange  a  mixture,  and  would 
him  for  the  neglect  of  all  rules  of  art  and  criticism 
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we  accuse  not  Prior  for  joining  his  Abna  and  Solaman  in 
the  same  volume ;  though  that  amiable  poet  has  perfectly 
succeeded  in  the  gaiety  of  the  one,  as  well  as  in  the  melan- 
dioly  of  the  other.  Even  suppose  the  reader^  should  peruse 
these  two  compositions  without  any  interval,  he  would  feel 
UtdeornodiflSculty  in  the  change  of  the  passions.  Why? 
bat  because  he  considers  these  performances  as  entirely  diC- 
fisrent ;  and  by  that  break  in  the  ideas,  breaks  the  progress 
of  the  aflfections,  and  hinders  the  one  from  influencing  or 
contradicting  the  other. 

An  heroic  and  burlesque  design,  united  in  one  picture, 
would  be  monstrous,  though  we  place  two  pictures  of  so  op* 
poeite  a  character  in  the  same  chamber,  and  even  close 
together,  without  any  scruple. 

7«  It  needs  be  no  matter  of  wonder,  that  the  easy  tran- 
silion  of  the  imagination  should  have  such  an  influence  on 
all  the  passions.  It  is  this  very  circiunstance  which  forms 
all  the  relations  and  connections  amongst  objects.  We 
know  no  real  connection  between  one  thing  and  another. 
We  onfy  know,  that  the  idea  of  one  thing  is  associated 
widi  that  of  another,  and  that  the  imagination  makes  an 
easy  tnmsftkm  between  them.  And  as  the  easy  transitiim 
ef  ideas  and  that  of  senthnents  mutually  assist  ea^  other ; 
we  mifjbA  befordiand  expect,  that  this  principle  must  have 
m  mifjbtj  influence  on  all  our  intemid  movements  and  af- 
fcctfa»»>  And  experience  sufficiently  confirms  the  theory. 

fWr^-not  to  repeat  all  the  forq;oing  instances :  Suppose 
that  I  were  travelling  with  a  companion  through  a  coun- 
try to  which  we  are  both  utter  strangers ;  it  is  evident 
tlui^  if  the  prospects  be  beautiful,  the  roads  agreeable,  and 
the  fieUs  finely  cultivated,  this  may  serve  to  put  me  in 
^Dod  humour,  both  with  myself  and  fellow-traveller.  But 
as  the  country  has  no  connection  with  myself  or  friend,  it 
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can  nerer  be  the  immediate  cause  either  of  self- value  or  of 
regard  to  him:  And  therefore,  if  I  found  not  the  passion 
on  some  other  object,  which  bears  to  one  of  us  a  closer  re- 
lation, my  emotions  are  rather  to  be  considered  as  the 
overflowings  of  an  elevated  or  humane  disposition,  than  as 
an  established  passion.  But  supposing  the  agreeable  pro- 
wpect  before  us  to  be  surveyed,  either  firom  his  country-aeat 
or  firom  mine ;  this  new  connection  of  ideas  gives  a  new 
direction  to  the  sentiment  of  pleasure  derived  from  the 
prospect,  and  raises  the  emotion  of  regard  or  vani^  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  connection*  There  is  not 
here,  methinks,  much  room  for  doubt  or  difficulty. 


SECTION  V. 


1.  It  seems  evident,  that  reason,  in  a  strict  senses  aa 
meaning  the  judgment  of  truth  and  falsehood,  can  nevery 
of  itself,  be  any  motive  to  the  will,  and  can  have  no  inflo- 
ence  but  so  fieur  as  it  touches  some  passion  or  affisction.  jtb^ 
strad  relatioHs  of  ideas  are  the  object  of  curiosity^  not  of 
volition.  And  matters  qffatLt  where  they  are  neither  good 
nor  evil,  where  they  neither  excite  desire  nor  aversioOy  are 
totally  indifferent ;  and  whether  known  or  unknown}  whe- 
ther mistaken  or  rightly  apprehended,  cannot  be  r^arded 
as  any  motive  to  action. 

8.  What  is  commonly,  in  a  popular  sense,  called  reason, 
and  is  so  much  recommended  in  moral  discourses,  b  do- 
tliing  but  a  general  and  a  calm  passion,  which  takes  a  com- 
prehensive and  a  distant  view  of  its  object,  and  actuates  the 
will,  without  exciting  any  sensible  emotion.     A  man,  we 
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njyisdiUgentinhisprofessioiifixMiireftsoD;  that  is,  firom 
a  cafan  desire  of  riches  and  a  fortune.  A  man  adheres  to 
jnstioe  fiom  reason ;  that  is,  from  a  cahn  regard  to  public 
good,  or  to  a  character  with  himself  and  others. 

S.  The  same  objects  which  recommend  themselves  to 
reason  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  are  also  the  objects  of 
what  we  call  passion,  when  they  are  brought  near  to  us, 
and  acquire  some  other  advantages,  either  of  external  si- 
taafion,  or  ooogruity  to  our  internal  temper ;  and  by  that 
neaos  excite  a  turbulent  and  sensible  emotion.  Evil,  at 
a  great  distance,  is  avoided,  we  say,  firom  reason :  Evil, 
near  at  hand,  produces  aversion,  horror,  fear,  and  is  the 
olgect  of  passion. 

4.  The  common  error  of  metaphjrsicians  has  lain  in  as- 
cribing the  direction  of  the  will  entirely  to  one  of  these 
principles,  and  supposing  the  other  to  have  no  influence. 
Men  often  act  knowingly  against  their  ^terest:  It  is  not 
therefore  the  riew  of  the  greatest  possible  good  which  al- 
ways influences  them.  Men  often  counteract  a  violent  pas- 
sion in  prosecution  of  their  distant  interests  and  designs : 
It  is  not  therefore  the  present  uneasiness  alone  which  de- 
tcrminffi  them.  In  general,  we  may  observe,  that  both 
these  principles  operate  on  the  will ;  and  where  they  are 
contraiy,  that  either  of  them  prevails,  according  to  the  ge- 
neral character  or  present  disposition  of  the  person.  What 
call  sCrengCJl^f  aiMd  implies  the  prevalence  of  the  calm 
above  the  riolent;  thpugh  we  may  easily  observe^ 
that  there  is  no  person  so  constantly  possessed  of  this  vir- 
tue^ as  never,  on  any  occasion,  to  yield  to  the  solicitation 
of  vkdent  affection  and  desire.  From  these  variations  of 
temper  proceeds  the  great  difficult  of  deciding  with  re- 
gard to  the  fiiture  actions  and  resolutions  of  men,  where 
there  is  any  contrariety  of  motives  and  passions. 
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SECTION  VI. 

1.  We  shall  here  enumerate  some  of  those  circumstances 
which  render  a  passion  calm  or  violent,  which  heighten  or 
diminish  ainy "emotion. 

It  is'a  property  in  human  nature,  that  any  emotion  which 
attends  a  passion  is  easily  converted  into  it ;  thoo^  in 
their  natures  they  be  originally  different  from,  and  even 
contrary  to  each  other.  It  is  true,  in  order  to  cause  a  pex^ 
feet  union  a^mongst  passions,  and  make  one  produce  the 
other,  there  is  always  required  a  double  relation,  accotd* 
ing  to  the  theory  above  delivered.  But  when  two  pa»» 
sions  are  already  produced  by  their  separate  causes,  and 
are  both  present  in  the  mind,  they  readily  mingle  and 
unite ;  though  they  have  but  one  relation,  and  are  iome* 
times  without  any.  The  predominant  passion  swallows 
up  the  inferior,  and  converts  it  into  itself  The  spirit^ 
when  once  excited,  easily  receive  a  change  in  their  dirso^ 
tion ;  and  it  b  natural  to  imagine  that  this  change  witt 
come  from  the  prevailmg  a£fection.  The  connection  isy 
in  many  cases,  closer  between  any  two  passions,  than 
between  any  passion  and  indifference. 

When  a  petscm  is  once  heartQy  in  love,  the  little  fiuilts 
and  caprices  of  his  mistress,  the  jealousies  and  quarrds  to 
which  that  commerce  is  so  subject;  however  unpleasant 
they  be^  and  rather  connected  with  anger  and  hatred;  aro 
yet  found,  in  many  instances,  to  give  additicmal  force  to 
the  prevailing  passion.  It  is  a  common  artifice  of  politi- 
cians, when  they  would  affect  any  person  very  mudi  by  m 
matter  of  fact,  of  which  they  intend  to  inform  him,  first  to 
excite  his  curiosity,  delay  as  long  as  possible  the  satbfying 
of  it;  and  by  that  means  raise  his  anxiety  and  impatience 
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to  the  ntmo^  before  they  fpie  him  a  full  insight  into  the 
bosiness.  They  know  that  this  curiosity  will  precipitate 
trim  into  the  passion  which  they  purpose  to  raise,  and  will 
tasist  the  object  in  its  influence  on  the  mind.  A  soldier 
adfsnciiig  to  battle  is  naturally  inspired  with  courage  and 
confidence  when  he  thinks  on  his  friends  and  fellow-sol- 
diers, and  b  struck  with  fear  and  terror  when  he  reflects 
on  the  enemy.  Whatever  new  emotion,  therefore,  pro- 
ceeds firom  the  former,  naturally  increases  the  courage;  as 
the  same  emotion  proceeding  from  the  latter  augments  the 
fear.  Hence,  in  martial  discipline,  the  uniformity  and 
lastre  of  habit,  the  regularity  of  figures  and  motions,  with 
dl  die  pomp  and  majesty  of  war,  encourage  ourselves  and 
Mr  dies ;  while  the  same  objects  m  the  enemy  strike  ter- 
ror mto  US,  though  agreeable  and  beautiful  in  themselves. 

Hope  is,  in  itself,  an  agreeable  passion,  and  allied  to 
firiendship  and  benevolence;  yet  it  is  aible  sometimes  to 
blow  op  anger,  when  that  is  the  predominant  passion. 
Sjfe$  aieSia  8U9cUat  iras.    Viro. 

S.  Sinoe^passionSy'hdwever  independent,  are  naturally 
iiiiaafused  into  each  other,  if  they  be  both  present  at  the 
flmie  time;  it  follows,  that  when  good  or  evil  is  placed  in 
such  a  situation  as  to  cause  any  particular  emotion,  besides 
its  £rect  passion  of  desire  or  aversion,  this  latter  passion 
imuit  acquire  new  force  land  violence. 

'S.  This  often  hi^pens  when  any  object  excites  contrary 
pJBsioiis.  For  it  is  observable,  that  an  opposition  of  pas- 
sim commonly  causes  a  new  emotion  in  the  spirits,  and 
pifodnces  more  disorder  than  Ihe  conaurence  of  any  two 
aff^ctioos  of  ecpial  force.  This  new  emotion  is  easQy  con- 
verted into  the  predominant  passion,  and,  in  many  instan- 
ces, vs  observed  to  increase  its  violence  beyond  the  pitch 
at  which  it  would  havie  arrived,  had  it  met  with  no  opposi- 
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Any  satisfaction,  which  we  lately  enjoyed,  and  of  wAkkh 
the  memory  is  fresh  and  recent,  operates  on  the  will  with 
more  violence,  than  another  of  which  the  traces  are  decay* 
ed  and  almost  obliterated. 

A  pleasure,  which  is  suitable  to  the  way  of  life  in  whidi 
we  are  engaged,  excites  more  our  desire  and  i^ypetite  than 
another  which  is  foreign  to  it 

Nothing  is  more  capable  of  infusing  any  passion  into 
the  mind  than  eloquence,  by  which  objects  are  represent- 
ed in  the  strcmgest  and  most  lively  colours.  The  bare  opi- 
nion of  another,  especially  when  enforced  with  pasnon, 
will  cause  an  idea  to  have  an  influence  upon  us,  though 
that  idea  might  otherwise  have  been  entirely  n^lected. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  lively  passions  commonly  attend 
a  lively  imagination.  In  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  others, 
the  force  of  the  passion  depends  as  much  on  the  temper 
of  the  person,  as  on  the  nature  and  situation  of  the  object. 

What  is  distant,  either  in  place  or  time,  has  not  equal 
influence  with  what  is  near  and  contiguous. 


I  pretend  not  to  have  here  exhausted  this  subject  It  is 
sufficient  for  my  purpose,  if  I  have  made  it  appear  that, 
in  the  production  and  conduct  of  the  passions,  there  is  a 
certain  regular  mechanism,  which  is  susceptible  of  as  ac- 
curate a  disquisition,  as  the  laws  of  motion,  optics,  hydro- 
statics, or  any  part  of  natural  philosophy. 


AN 
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SECTION  I. 


OF  THE  GENERAL  ^PRINCIPLES  OF  MORALS. 

LlisPUTEs  with  men,  pertinaciously  obstinate  in  their  prin- 
ciples, are,  of  all  others,  the  most  irksome ;  except,  per- 
h^>s,  those  with  persons  entirely  disingenuous,  who  really 
.do  not  believe  the  opinion  they  defend,  but  engage  in  the 
controversy  firom  afiectation,  from  a  spirit  of  opposition, 
or  firom  a  desire  of  showing  wit  and  ingenuity  superior  to 
the  rest  of  mankind.  The  same  blind  adherence  to  their 
own  arguments  is  to  be  expected  in  both ;  the  same  don- 
tempt  of  their  antagonists ;  and  the  same  passionate  vehe- 
mence in  enforcing  sophistry  and  falsehood.  And  as  rea- 
soning is  not  the  source  whence  either  disputant  derives 
his  tenets,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  any  logic,  which  speaks 
not  to  the  affections,  will  ever  engage  him  to  embrace  sound- 
er principles. 

Those  who  have  denied  the  reality  of  moral  distinctions, 
may  be  ranked  among  the  disingenuous  disputants ;  nor  is 
it  conceivable,  that  any  human  creature  could  ever  seri- 
oosly  believe,  that  all  characters  and  actions  were  alike  en- 
titled to  the  affection  and  regard  of  every  one.  The  diffe- 
rence which  nature  has  placed  between  one  man  and  an- 
other, b  so  wide,  and  this  difference  is  still  so  much  farther 
widened  by  education,  example,  and  habit,  that  where  the 
opposite  extremes  come  at  once  under  our  apprehension, 
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there  is  no  scepticism  so  scrupulous,  and  scarce  any  assu- 
rance so  determined,  as  absolutely  to  deny  all  distinctMHi 
between  them.  Let  a  man's  insensibility  be  ever  so  great, 
he  must  often  be  touched  with  the  images  of  right  and 
WRONG ;  and  let  his  prejudices  be  ever  so  obstinate,  he 
must  observe,  that  others  are  susceptible  of  like  impre»* 
sions.  The  only  way,  therefore,  of  converting  an  anta« 
gonist  of  this  kind,  is  to  leave  him  to  himself.  For,  finding 
that  nobody  keeps  up  the  controversy  with  him,  it  is  pro- 
bable he  will,  at  last,  of  himself,  from  mere  weariness,  come 
over  to  the  side  of  conunon  sense  and  reason. 

There  has  been  a  controversy  started  of  late  much  bel- 
ter worth  examination,  concerning  the  general  foundatioii 
of  morals;  whether  they  be  derived  from  reason  or  froipi 
SSNTIMSNT ;  whether  we  attain  the  knowledge  of  them  by 
a  chain  of  argument  and  induction,  or  by  an  immediate 
feeling  and  finer  internal  sense ;  whether,  like  all  aoond 
judgment  of  truth  and  falsehood,  they  should  be  the  saoie 
to  every  rational  intelligent  being ;  or  whether,  like  the 
perception  of  beauty  and  deformi^,  they  be  founded  en- 
tirely on  the  particular  fabric  and  constitution  of  the  hu- 
man species. 

The  ancient  philosophers,  though  they  often  aflSrm  that 
virtue  is  nothing  but  conformity  to  reason,  yet,  in  general, 
seem  to  consider  morals  as  deriving  their  existence  fi*om 
taste  and  sentiment.  On  the  other  hand,  our  modem  in- 
quirers, though  they  also  talk  much  of  the  beauty  of  virtue, 
and  deformity  of  vice,  yet  have  commonly  endeavoured  to 
account  for  these  distinctions  by  metaphysical  reasonings, 
and  by  deductions  from  the  most  abstract  principles  of  the 
understanding.  Such  confusion  reigned  in  these  subjects, 
that  an  opposition  of  the  greatest  consequence  could  pre- 
vail between  one  system  and  another,  and  even  in  the  parts 
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ef  ftlmest  eftch  individual  system;  and  yet  nobody,  till  very 
lately^  was  evefr  sensible  of  it.  The  elegant  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, who  first  gave  occasion  to  remark  this  distinction, 
and  who,  in  general,  adhered  to  the  principles  of  the  an- 
cients, is  not,  himself,  entirely  free  from  the  same  confu- 
sion. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  both  sides  of  the  question 
are  susceptible  of  specious  arguments.  Moral  distinctions, 
it  may  be  said,  are  discernible  by  pure  reeison :  Else,  whence 
the  many  disputes  that  reign  in  common  life,  as  well  as  in 
philosophy,  with  regard  to  this  subject ;  the  long  chain  of 
proofs  often  produced  on  both  sides,  the  example  cited,  the 
antliorities  appealed  to,  the  analogies  employed,  the  fal- 
lacies detected,  the  inferences  drawn,  and  the  several  con- 
dnsions  adjusted  to  their  proper  principles  ?  Truth  is  dis- 
pateble ;  not  taste  :  What  exists  in  the  nature  of  things 
is  the  standard  of  our  judgment :  what  each  man  feels 
within  himself  is  the  standard  of  sentiment.  Propositions 
in  geometry  may  be  proved,  systems  in  physics  may  be  con- 
troverted; but  the  harmony  of  verse,  the  tenderness  of  pas- 
sion, the  brilliancy  of  wit,  must  give  immediate  pleasure. 
No  man  reasons  concerning  another's  beauty ;  but  fre- 
qnently  concerning  the  justice  or  injustice  of  his  actions. 
In  efery  criminal  trial,  the  first  object  of  the  prisoner  is  to 
disprove  the  facts  alleged,  and  deny  the  actions  imputed  to 
him :  The  second,  to  prove  that,  even  if  these  actions  were 
real,  they  might  be  justified  as  innocent  and  lawful.  It  is 
ccmfessedly  by  deductions  of  the  understanding,  that  the 
first  point  is  ascertained  :  How  can  we  suppose  that  a  dif- 
ferent faculty  of  the  mind  is  employed  in  fixing  the  other  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  would  resolve  all  moral 
determinations  into  sentimenty  may  endeavour  to  show,  that 
it  is  in^possible  for  reason  ever  to  draw  conclusions  of  this 
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nature.  To  virtue,  say  they,  it  belongs  to  be  asmabiit^  9SkSi 
vice  odious.  This  forms  their  very  nature  or  essence.  But 
can  reason  or  argumentation  distribute  these  different  epi- 
thets to  any  subjects,  and  pronounce  beforehand,  that  thia 
must  produce  love,  and  that  hatred?  Or  what  other  rea^ 
son  can  we  ever  assign  for  these  affections,  but  the  origi- 
nal fabric  and  formation  of  the  human  mind,  which  is  na- 
turally adapted  to  receive  them  ? 

The  end  of  all  moral  speculations  is  to  teach  us  our  du- 
ty ;  and,  by  proper  representations  of  the  deformity  of  vice 
and  beauty  of  virtue,  beget  correspondent  habits,  and  en- 
gage us  to  avoid  the  one,  and  embrace  the  other.  But  is 
this  ever  to  be  expected  from  inferences  and  conclusions 
of  tlie  understanding,  which  of  themselves  have  no  hold  of 
the  affections,  or  set  in  motion  the  active  powers  of  men  ? 
They  discover  truths :  But  where  the  truths  which  they 
discover  are  indifferent,  and  beget  no  desire  or  aversion^ 
they  can  have  no  influence  on  conduct  and  behaviour. 
What  is  honourable,  what  is  fair,  what  is  becoming,  what 
is  noble,  what  is  generous,  takes  possession  of  the  heart* 
and  animates  us  to  embrace  and  maintain  it.  What  is  intel- 
ligible, what  is  evident,  what  is  probable,  what  is  true,  pro* 
cures  only  the  cool  assent  of  the  understanding;  and  grati- 
fying a  speculative  curiosity,  puts  an  end  to  our  researches. 

Extinguish  all  the  warm  feeling  and  prepossessions  in 
favour  of  virtue,  and  all  disgust  or  aversion  to  vice ;  ren- 
der men  totally  indifferent  towards  these  distinctions ;  and 
morality  is  no  longer  a  practical  study,  nor  has  any  ten- 
dency to  regulate  our  lives  and  actions. 

These  arguments  on  each  side  (and  many  more  might  be 
produced)  are  so  plausible,  that  I  am  apt  to  suspect  they 
may,  the  one  as  well  as  the  otiicr,  be  solid  and  satisfactory, 
and  that  reason  and  sentiment  concur  in  almost  all  moral  de- 
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terminations  and  conclusions.  The  final  sentence,  it  is  pro-' 
bable,  which  pronounces  characters  fuid  actions  amiable,  or 
odious^  praiseworthy  or  blameable ;  that  which  stamps  on 
diem  the  mark  of  honour  or  infamy,  approbation  or  cen- 
mre ;  that  which  renders  morality  an  active  principle,  and 
ooDSlitutes  virtue  our  happiness,  and  vice  our  misery :  It  is 
probable,  I  say,  that  this  final  sentence  depends  on  some 
internal  sense  or  feeling,  which  nature  has  made  universal 
in  the  whole  species.  For  what  else  can  have  an  influence 
of  this  nature  ?  But  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  such  a 
seotiment,  and  give  a  proper  discernment  of  its  object,  it  is 
often  necessary,  we  find,  that  much  reasoning  should  pre- 
cede, that  nice  distinctions  be  made,  just  conclusions  drawn, 
distant  comparisons  formed,  complicated  relations  exa- 
Hiinedy  and  general  facts  fixed  and  ascertained.  Some  spe- 
des  of  beau^,  especially  the  natural  kinds,  on  their  first 
iqipearance,  command  our  affection  and  approbation ;  and 
where  they  fail  of  this  efiect,  it  is  impossible  for  any  rea- 
aoDiog  to  redress  their  influence,  or  adapt  them  better  to 
<mr  taste  and  sentiment.  But  in  many  orders  of  beauty, 
particularly  those  of  the  finer  arts,  it  is  requisite  to  employ 
much  reasoning,  in  order  to  feel  the  proper  sentiment ; 
and  a  false  relish  may  frequently  be  corrected  by  argument 
and  reflection.  There  are  just  grounds  to  conclude  that 
moral  beauty  partakes  much  of  this  latter  species,  and  de- 
mands the  assistance  of  our  intellectual  faculties,  in  order 
to  give  it  a  suitable  influence  on  the  human  mind. 

Bat  though  tliis  question,  concerning  the  general  prin- 
c^les  of  morals,  be  curious  and  important,  it  is  needless  for 
u,  at  present,  to  employ  farther  care  in  our  researches 
ooDceming  it.  For  if  we  can  be  so  happy,  in  the  course 
c^this  inquiry,  as  to  discover  the  true  origin  of  morals,  it 
will  then  easily  appear  how  far  either  sentiment  or  reason 
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enters  into  all  determinations  of  this  nature  ^.  In  order 
to  attain  this  purpose,  we  shall  endeavour  to  foUoW^  a  very 
simple  meithbd :  We  shall  analjrze  that  complicp^ion  ^of 
mental  qualities,  which  form  what,  in  common  life,  ^t  call 
Personal  Mehit  :  We  shall  consider  every  attribute  of 
the  mind,  which  renders  a  man  an  object  either  of  esteeiD 
«nd  affection,  or  of  hatred  and  contetn^t ;  evety  biMt  or 
sentiment  or  &culty,  which,  if  ascribed  to  any  person^  im* 
plies  either  praise  or  blame,  and  may  enter  into  atiy  paae^ 
gyric  or  satire  of  his  ch&racter  and  manners.  Tbe  quick 
sensibility  which,  on  this  head,  is  so  universal  among  wkx^ 
kind,  gives  a  philosopher  sufficient  assurance,  that  he  can 
never  be  considerably  mistaken  in  framing  the  cataloga^' 
or  incur  any  danger  of  misplacing  the  objects  of  hia  con- 
templation :  He  needs  only  enter  into  his  own  breaat  for 
a  moment,  and  consider  whether  or  not  he  should  desHe 
to  have  this  or  that  quality  ascribed  to  him,  and  whether 
such  or  such  an  imputation  would  proceed  from  a  friend 
or  an  enemy.  The  very  nature  of  language  guides  us  al* 
most  infallibly  in  forming  a  judgment  of  this  nature ;  add 
as  every  tongue  possesses  one  set  of  words  which  are  ta» 
ken  in  a  good  sense,  and  another  in  the  opposite,  the  least 
acquaintance  with  the  idiom  suffices,  without  any  reason- 
ing, to  direct  us  in  collecting  and  arranging  the  estimable 
or  blameable  qualities  of  men.  The  only  object  of  rea- 
soning is  to  discover  the  circumstances  on  both  sidesy 
which  are  common  to  these  qualities ;  to  observe  that  par- 
ticular in  which  tlie  estimable  qualities  agree  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  blameable  on  the  other;  and  thence  to 
reach  the  foundation  of  ethics,  and  find  those  universal 
principles,  from  which  all  censure  or  approbation  is  ulti- 

•  Sec  Appi^ndiz  I. 
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mately  derived.  As  this  is  a  question  of  fact,  not  of  ab- 
stract science,  we  can  only  expect  success  by  following  the 
experimental  method,  and  deducing  general  maxims  from 
a  comparison  of  particular  instances.  The  other  scienti- 
fical  method,  where  a  general  abstract  principle  is  first 
established,  and  is  afterwards  branched  out  into  a  variety 
of  inferences  and  conclusions,  may  be  more  perfect  in  it- 
self, but  suits  less  the  imperfection  of  human  nature,  and 
is  a  common  source  of  illusion  and  mistake,  in  this  as  well 
as  in  other  subjects.  Men  are  now  cured  of  their  passion 
for  hypotheses  and  systems  in  natural  philosophy,  and 
will  hearken  to  no  arguments  but  those  which  are  derived 
from  experience.  It  is  full  time  they  should  attempt  a  like 
r^SarouLtkm  in  all  moral  disquisitions ;  and  reject  every 
^jrifniiof  etki^  ho^eTer  subtile  or  ingenions,  which  is 
Mt  fiwitd^  oH  fact  and  observation. 

We  shali  begin  our  inquiry  on  this  head  by  the  consi- 
deratkiA  of  the  social  virtues.  Benevolence  and  Justice : 
The  explication  of  them  will  probably  give  us  an  opening, 
bjF  wkiek  the  others  may  be  accotmted  for. 
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PART    I. 

It  may  be  esteemed,  perhaps,  a  superfluous  task  to  prove 
that  the  benevolent  or  softer  affections  are  estimable  ; 
and,  wherever  they  appear,  engage  the  approbation  and 
good-will  of  mankind.  The  epithets,  sociable^  good^mnh 
iuredj  humane,  merciful,  gratefid,  friendly,  generous,  taie- 
ficeni,  or  their  equivalents,  are  known  in  all  languages,  and 
universally  express  the  highest  merit  which  human  nature 
is  capable  of  attaining.  Where  these  amiable  qualities  are 
attended  with  birth  and  power,  and  eminent  abilities,  and 
display  themselves  in  the  good  government  or  useful  in- 
struction of  mankind,  they  seem  even  to  raise  the  posses- 
sors of  them  above  the  rank  of  human  nature,  and  make 
them  approach,  in  some  measure,  to  the  divine*  FirAltfd 
capacity,  undaunted  courage,  prosperous  success ;  these 
may  only  expose  a  hero  or  politician  to  the  envy  and  ill- 
will  of  the  public  :  But  as  soon  as  the  praises  are  added 
of  humane  and  beneficent ;  when  instances  are  displayed 
of  lenity,  tenderness,  or  friendship ;  envy  itself  is  silent, 
or  joins  the  general  voice  of  approbation  and  applause. 
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When  Peticles,  the  great  Athenian  statesman  and  ge- 
neral, was  on  his  deathbed,  his  surrounding  friends,  deem- 
ing him  now  insensible,  began  to  indulge  their  sorrow  for 
their  expiring  patron,  by  enumerating  his  great  qualities 
and  successes,  his  conquests,  and  victories,  the  unusual 
length  of  his  administration,  and  his  nine  trophies  erected 
over  the  enemies  of  the  republic.  You  forgety  cries  the 
'dying  hero,  who  had  heard  all;  you  forget  the  mo9t  emir 
nent  ofmg  praises^  while  you  dwell  so  much  on  those  vulgar 
adoaniages  in  which  fortune  had  a  principal  share.  You 
have  not  observed  that  no  citizen  has  ever  yet  worn  mourning 
on  mif  account^. 

In  men  of  more  ordinary  talents  and  capacity,  the  social 
virtaes  become,  if  possible,  still  more  essentially  requisite ; 
there  being  nothing  eminent,  in  that  case,  to  compensate 
for  the  want  of  them,  or  preserve  the  person  from  our  se- 
verest hatred,  as  well  as  contempt  A  high  ambition,  an 
elevated  courage,  is  apt,  says  Cicero,  in  less  perfect  cha- 
racters, to  degenerate  into  a  turbulent  ferocity.  The  more 
social  and  softer  virtues  are  there  chiefly  to  be  regarded. 
These  are  always  good  and  amiable  ^. 

The  principal  advantage  which  Juvenal  discovers  in  the 
extensive  capacity  of  the  human  species,  is,  that  it  renders 
our  benevolence  also  more  extensive,  and  gives  us  larger 
o{q>ortunities  of  spreading  our  kindly  influence  than  what 
are  indulged  to  the  inferior  creation  ^.  It  must,  indeed, 
be  confessed,  that  by  doing  good  only,  can  a  man  truly  en- 
joy the  advantages  of  being  eminent  His  exalted  station, 
of  itself^  but  the  more  exposes  him  to  danger  and  tempest 
His  sole  prerogative  is  to  afford  shelter  to  inferiors,  who 
rqK>8e  themselves  under  his  cover  and  protection. 

•  Hat.  in  Feride.  «»  Cic.  de  Officiis,  lib.  1. 
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But  I  forget  that  it  is  not  my  present  business  to  re« 
commend  generosity  and  benevolence,  or  to  paint,  in  their 
true  colours,  all  the  genuine  charms  of  the  social  virtues. 
These,  indeed,  sufficiently  engage  every  heart,  on  the  first 
apprehension  of  them ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  abstain  from 
some  sally  of  panegyric,  as  often  as  they  occur  in  dis- 
course or  reasoning.  But  our  object  here  being  more  the 
speculative  than  the  practical  part  of  morals,  it  will  suffice 
U>  remark  (what  will  readily,  I  believe,  be  allowed,)  that 
no  qualities  are  more  entitled  to  the  general  good-will  and 
approbation  of  mankind  than  beneficence  and  humani^, 
friendship  and  gratitude,  natural  affection  and  pablic 
spirit,  or  whatever  proceeds  from  a  tender  sympathy  with 
others,  aihd  a  generous  concern  for  our  kind  and  specias* 
These,  wherever  they  appear,  seem  to  transfuse  th«M- 
aelves,  in  a  manner,  into  each  beholder,  and  to  call  tarfi^ 
ifOk  their  own  behalf,  the  same  favourable  and  affectionate 
sentiments  which  they  exert  on  all  around. 


PART  II. 


We  may  observe,  that  in  displaying  the  praises  of  any 
humane,  beneficent  man,  there  is  one  circumstance  which 
never  fiiils  to  be  amply  insisted  on,  namely,  the  bappinen 
and  satisfaction  derived  to  society  from  his  intercourse  and 
good  offices.  To  his  parents,  we  are  apt  to  say,  he  eu- 
deara  himself  by  his  pious  attachment  and  duteous  care, 
stiH  more  than  by  the  connections  of  nature.  His  children 
never  feel  his  authority,  but  when  employed  for  their  ad- 
vantage. With  him,  the  ties  of  love  are  consolidated  by 
beneficence  and  friendship.     The  ties  of  friendiJiip  ap- 
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proach,  in  a  fond  observance  ci  each  obliging  office,  to 
those  of  love  and  inclination.  His  domestics  and  depen- 
dents have  in  him  a  sure  resonrce,  and  no  longer  drcMid 
the  power  of  fortune,  but  so  far  as  she  exercises  it  over 
him.  From  him  the  hungry  receive  food,  the  naked 
clothing  the  ignorant  and  slothful  skill  and  industry. 
Lake  the  sun,  an  inferior  minister  of  Providence,  he  cheers, 
invigorates  and  sustains  the  surrounding  world. 

If  confined  to  private  life,  the  sphere  of  his  activity  is 
narrower ;  but  his  influence  is  all  benign  and  gentle.  If 
exalted  into  a  higher  station,  mankind  and  posterity  reap 
the  firoit  of  his  labours. 

Aa  these  tc^ics  of  praise  never  fail  to  be  employed,  and 
Willi  success,  where  we  would  inspire  esteem  for  any  one ; 
may  it  not  thence  be  concluded,  that  the  Utilitt  result- 
ing from  the  social  virtues,  forms,  at  least,  a  part  of  their 
merit,  and  is  one  source  of  that  approbation  and  regard 
SO'  oniversally  p»d  to  them  ? 

When  we  recommend  even  an  animal  or  a  plant  as  use- 
/ml  and  ien^lcial,  we  give  it  an  applause  and  reccnnmenda- 
tion  suited  te  its  nature.  As,  on  the  other  hand,  reflec- 
tion on  the  baneful  influence  of  any  of  these  inferior  beings 
always  inspires  us  with  the  sentiment  of  aversion.  The 
eye  is  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  corn-fields  and  loaded 
vmeyards ;  horses  grazing,  and  flocks  pasturing :  But  flies 
the  view  of  briers  and  brambles,  affording  shelter  to 
wcdves  and  serpents. 

A  machine,  a  piece  of  furniture,  a  vestment,  a  house 
Will  contrived  for  use  and  conveniency,  is  so  far  beautifu!, 
and  is-  contemplated  with  pleasure  and  approbation.  An 
experienced  eye  is  here  sensible  to  many  excellencies  which 
escape  persons  ignorant  and  uninstructed. 

Can  any  thing  stronger  be  said  in  praise  of  a  profession. 
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such  as  merchandise  or  manufacture,  than  to  observe  the 
advantages  which  it  procures  to  society?  And  is  not  a 
monk  and  inquisitor  enraged  when  we  treat  his  order  as 
useless  or  pernicious  to  mankind  ? 

The  historian  exults  in  displaying  the  benefit  arising 
from  his  labours.  The  writer  of  romance  alleviates  or  de- 
nies the  bad  consequences  ascribed  to  his  manner  of  com- 
position. 

In  general,  what  praise  is  implied  in  the  simple  epithet 
ymf%d!  What  reproach  in  the  contrary ! 

Your  gods,  says  Cicero  *,  in  opposition  to  the  Epicu- 
reans, cannot  justly  claim  any  worship  or  adoration  with 
whatever  imaginary  perfections  you  may  suppose  them 
endowed.  They  are  totally  useless  and  inactive.  Even 
the  Egyptians,  whom  you  so  much  ridicule,  never  conse* 
crated  any  animal  but  on  account  of  its  utility. 

The  sceptics  assert  ^  though  absurdly,  that  the  origin 
of  all  religious  worship  was  derived  from  the  utility  of 
inanimate  objects,  as  the  sun  and  moon  to  the  support  and 
well-being  of  mankind.  This  is  also  the  common  reason 
assigned  by  historians  for  the  deification  of  eminent  he- 
roes and  legislators  ^. 

To  plant  a  tree,  to  cultivate  a  field,  to  beget  children ; 
meritorious  acts,  according  to  the  religion  of  Zoroaster. 

In  all  determinations  of  morality,  this  circumstance  of 
public  utility  is  ever  principally  in  view ;  and  wherever 
disputes  arise,  either  in  philosophy  or  common  life,  con- 
cerning the  bounds  of  duty,  the  question  cannot,  by  any 
means,  be  decided  with  greater  certainty,  than  by  ascer- 
taining, on  any  side,  tlie  true  interests  of  mankind.     If 

•  De  Nat.  Dwr.  lib.  i.  »  Sext.  £mp.  adTtfius  MaOi.  Ub.  viii. 
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any  false  opinion,  embraced  from  appearances,  has  been 
found  to  prevail ;  as  soon  as  &rther  experience  and  sound- 
er reasoning  have  given  us  juster  notions  of  human  afiiurs, 
we  retract  our  first  sentiment,  and  adjust  anew  tlie  boun- 
daries of  moral  good  and  evil. 

Giving  alms  to  common  beggars  is  naturally  praised ; 
because  it  seems  to  carry  relief  to  the  distressed  and  indi- 
gent :  But  when  we  observe  the  encouragement  thence 
arising  to  idleness  and  debauchery,  we  regard  that  species 
of  charity  rather  as  a  weakness  than  a  virtue. 

Tffnomicidej  or  the  assassination  of  usurpers  and  op- 
pressive princes,  was  highly  extolled  in  ancient  times ;  be- 
cause it  both  freed  mankind  from  many  of  these  monsters, 
and  seemed  to  keep  the  others  in  awe  whom  the  sword  or 
poinard  could  not  r^ach.  But  history  and  experience 
having  since  convinced  us,  that  this  practice  increases  the 
jealousy  and  cruelty  of  princes,  a  Timoleon  and  a  Brutus, 
though  treated  with  indulgence  on  account  of  the  preju- 
dices of  their  times,  are  now  considered  as  very  improper 
models  for  imitation. 

liberality  in  princes  is  regarded  as  a  mark  of  benefi- 
cence :  But  when  it  occurs,  that  the  hofnely  bread  of  the 
honest  and  industrious  is  often  thereby  converted  into  de- 
licious cates  for  the  idle  and  the  prodigal,  we  soon  retract 
our  heedless  praises.  The  regrets  of  a  prince,  for  having 
lost  a  day,  were  noble  and  generous ;  but  had  he  intend- 
ed to  have  spent  it  in  acts  of  generosity  to  his  greedy 
courtiers,  it  was  better  lost  than  misemployed  after  that 
manner. 

Luxury,  or  a  refinement  on  the  pleasures  and  conve- 
niences of  life,  had  long  been  supposed  the  source  of  every 
corruption  in  government,  and  the  inmiediate  cause  of  fac- 
tk>n,  sedition,  civil  wars,  and  the  total  loss  of  liberty.     It 
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was  therefore  universally  regarded  as  a  vicej  mid  was  an 
object  of  declamation  to  all  satiiists  and  severe  moralists. 
Tliose  who  prove,  or  attempt  to  prove,  that  such  refine- 
ments rather  tend  to  the  increase  of  industry,  civility,  and 
arts,  regulate  anew  our  morcd  as  well  as  poUiical  senti- 
ments, and  represent,  as  laudable  or  innocent,  what  had 
formerly  been  regarded  as  pernicious  and  blameaUe. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  seems  undeniable,  tAof  nothing 
can  bestow  more  merit  on  any  human  creature  than  ike 
sentiment  of  benevolence  in  an  eminent  degree ;  and  tkttl 
nparij  at  least,  of  its  merit,  arises  froitf  its  tendency  to 
{Nromote  the  interests^  of  our  species,  and  bestow  happi* 
ness  on  human  society.  We  carry  our  view  into  the  sa^ 
hrtary  consequences  of  such  a  character  and  dispositk»; 
and  whatever  ha&  so  benign  an  influence^  and  forwards  8# 
diesirable  an  end,  is .  beheld  with  complacency  and  plea* 
sure.  The  social  virtues  are  never  regarded  without  tkeit 
beneficial  tendencies,  nor  viewed  as  barren  and  unfirvilfidk 
The  happiness  of  mankind,  the  order  of  socie^,  the  hm^ 
mony  of  families,  the  mutual  support  of  friends,  are  al- 
ways considered  as  the  result  of  the  gentle  dominidi  oirer 
the  breasts  of  men. 

How  considerable  a  pari  of  their  merit  we  ought  to  aa* 
eribe  to  their  utility,  will  better  appear  from  future  disqin* 
fitions  * ;  as  well  as  the  reason  why  this  circumstance  has 
s«cb  a  command  over  our  esteem  and  approbadon  \ 

•  Sect.  IIL  and  IV.  ^  S«t,  V. 
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PART  I. 

X  HAT  Justice  is  useful  to  society,  and  consequently  that 
pwrt  of  its  merit,  at  least,  must  arise  from  that  considera- 
tioo^  it  would  be  a  superfluous  undertaking  to  prove. 
That  public  utility  is  the  sole  origin  of  Justice,  and  that 
i^eAecdons  on  the  beneficial  consequences  of  this  virtue  are 
the  jofe  foundation  of  its  merit;  this  proposition,  being 
more  curious  and  important,  will  better  deserve  our  ex- 
aiiiuiati(Mi  and  inquiry. 

Let  us  suppose,  that  nature  has  bestowed  on  the  human 
nee  such  profuse  aInmdcMce  of  all  external  conveniences, 
that,  without  any  imcertainty  in  the  event,  without  any 
care  or  industry  on  our  part,  every  individitol  finds  him- 
self fully  provided  with  whatever  his  most  voracious  appe- 
tites can  want,  or  luxuriou3  itnaginadon  wish  or  desire. 
His  natural  beauty,  we  shall  suppose*  surpasses  all  acqui- 
red ornaments :  The  perpetual  clemency  of  the  seasons 
renders  useless  all  clothes  or  covering :  The  raw  herbage 
affords  him  tlie  most  delicious  fare;  the  clear  fountain. 
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the  richest  beverage.  No  laborious  occupation  required : 
No  tillage  :  No  navigation.  Music,  poetry,  and  contem- 
plation, form  his  sole  business :  Conversation,  mirth,  and 
friendship,  his  sole  amusement. 

It  seems  evident,  that,  in  such  a  happy  state,  every  other 
social  virtue  would  flourish,  and  receive  tenfold  increase ; 
but  the  cautious,  jealous  virtue  of  justice^  would  never  once 
have  been  dreamed  of.  For  what  purpose  make  a  parti- 
tion of  goods,  where  every  one  has  already  more  than 
enough  ?  Why  give  rise  to  property,  where  there  cannot 
possibly  be  any  injury?  Why  call  this  object  fmite,  when, 
upon  the  seizing  of  it  by  another,  I  need  but  stretch  out 
my  hand  to  possess  myself  of  what  is  equally  valuable? 
Justice,  in  that  case,  being  totally  Useless,  would  be  an 
idle  ceremonial,  and  could  never  possibly  have  place  in 
the  catalogue  of  virtues. 

We  see,  even  in  the  present  necessitous  condition  of. 
mankind,  that,  wherever  any  benefit  is  bestowed  by  nature 
in  an  unlimited  abundance,  we  leave  it  always  in  common 
among  the  whole  human  race,  and  make  no  subdivisions 
of  right  and  property.  Water  and  air,  though  the  most 
necessary  of  all  objects,  are  not  challenged  as  the  property 
of  individuals  ;  nor  can  any  man  commit  injustice  by  the 
most  lavish  use  and  enjoyment  of  these  blessings.  In  ier^ 
tile  extensive  countries,  with  few  inhabitants,  land  b  re- 
garded on  the  same  footing.  And  no  topic  is  so  much  in- 
sisted on  by  those  who  defend  the  liberty  of  the  seas,  as ' 
the  unexhausted  use  of  them  in  navigation.  Were  the 
advantages  procured  by  navigation  as  inexhaustible,  these 
reasoners  had  never  had  any  adversaries  to  refute;  nor 
bad  any  claims  ever  been  advanced  of  a  separate,  exclu- 
sive dominion  over  the  ocean. 

It  may  happen,  in  some  countries,  at  some  periods,  that 
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there  be  established  a  property  in  water,  none' in  land  * ; 
if  the  latter  be  in  greater  abundance  than  can  be  used  by 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  former  be  found  with  difficulty, 
in  yery  small  quantities. 

Again :  Suppose,  that  though  the  necessities  of  the  hu- 
man race  continue  the  same  as  ^t  present,  yet  the  mind  is 
so  enlarged,  and  so  replete  with  friendship  and  generosity, 
that  every  man  has  the  utmost  tenderness  for  every  man, 
and  feels  no  more  concern  for  his  own  interest  than  for 
that  of  his  fellows :  It  seems  evident,  that  the  Use  of  Jus- 
tice would,  in  this  case,  be  suspended  by  such  an  exten- 
life  benevolence,  nor  would  the  divisions  and  barriers  of 
pn^>erty  and  obligation  have  ever  been  thought  of  Why 
should  I  bind  another,  by  a  deed  or  promise,  to  do  me 
any  good  office,  when  I  know  that  he  is  already  prompted, 
by  the  strongest  inclination,  to  seek  my  happiness,  and 
woold,  of  himself  perform  the  desired  service ;  except 
the  hurt  he  thereby  receives  be  greater  than  the  benefit 
aocming  to  me :  In  which  case  he  knows  that,  from  my 
innate  humanity  and  friendship,  I  should  be  the  first  to 
oppoae  myself  to  his  imprudent  generosity.     Why  raise 
hndmarks  between  my  neighbour's  field  and  mine,  when 
my  heart  has  made  no  division  between  our  interests ;  but 
duunes  all  his  joys  and  sorrows  with  the  same  force  and 
vifidty  as  if  originally  my  own  ?  Every  man,  upon  this 
mppodiWDf  being  a  second  self  to  another,  would  trust 
ill  his  interests  to  the  discretion  of  every  man ;  without 
juicmujj  without  partition,  without  dbtinction.     And  the 
vliole  human  race  would  form  only  one  family ;  where 
•11  would  lie  in  common,  and  be  used  freely,  without  re- 
gird  to  property ;  but  cautiously  too,  with  as  entire  re- 

*  Generis,  chap.  xiil.  and  xii. 
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gard  to  the  neceasities  of  eiKcK  individuali  m  if  ditr  oim 
interests  were  most  intimately  ec^cem^. 

In  the  present  disposition  of  the  human,  hearty  it  would 
perhaps  be  difficult  to  find  complete  instatie^  of  such  en^ 
Urged  aiiectioiis;  but  still  we  Jnay-obsenre,  that 'flie  case 
of  fiunilies  approaches  towards  it  i  and  the  stronger  1^6 
mutual  benevolence  is  amo^ig  the  ihdividaals,  the  nearer 
it  approaches ;  till  all  distinction  of  property  be,  in  a  great 
measure,  lost  and  confounded  among  them.  Between 
mariried  persons,  the  cement  of  friendship  is  by  the  laws 
supposed  so  strong  as  to  abolish  all  division  of  possessibitoy 
and  has  often,  in  reality,  the  force  ascribed  to  it  And  ft 
is  observablci  that,  during  the  ardour  of  new  enthusiaamtp 
when  every  principle  is  inflamed  into  extravagance^  the 
community  of  goods  has  frequently  been  attempted ;  and 
nothing  but  experience  of  its  inconveniences,  from  the  re» 
turning  or  disguised  selfishness  of  men,  could  make  the 
imprudent  fanatics  adopt  anew  the  ideas  of  justice  and  of 
separate  property.  So  true  is  it  that  tliis  virtue  derives 
its  existence  entirely  from  its  necessary  use  to  the  inter- 
course and  social  state  of  mankind. 

To  make  this  truth  more  evident,  let  us  reverse  the  fore- 
going suppositions ;  and,  carrying  every  thing  to  At  op- 
posite extreme,  consider  what  would  be  the  efiect  of  tfM^ie 
new  situations.  Suppose  a  society  to  fall  into  such  wint 
of  all  common  necessaries,  that  the  utmost  fmgaUty  add 
industry  cannot  preserve  the  greater  number  from  perish* 
ing,  and  the  whole  from  extreme  misery :  It  will  readily, 
I  believe,  be  admitted,  that  the  strict  laws  of  justice  are  swr* 
pendcd,  in  such  a  pressing  emergence,  and  give  place  to 
the  stronger  motives  of  necessity  and  self-preservation.  It 
it  any  crime,  after  a  shipwreck,  to  seize  whatever  means  or 

instrument  of  safety  one  can  lay  bold  of,  without  regard  to 
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Comer  limitelions  of  property  ?  Or  if  a  ci^  besieg^  were 
pmshiiig  with  hunger ;  can  we  imagine  that  men  wil} 
wee  any  means  of  preservation  before  them,  and  lose 
theiir  liveSf  from  a  scrupulous  regard  to  what^  in  other  si- 
fqationsi  would  be  the  rules  of  equity  and  Justice?  The 
UisB  and  TfiNDENcr  of  that  virtue  is  to  procure  happi« 
Bess  9od  security,  by  preserving  order  in  society:  But 
where  tike  society  is  ready  to  perish  from  extreme  necessi- 
ty, no  greater  evil  can  be  dreaded  from  violence  and  iur 
justice;  and  every  man  may  now  provide  for  himself  by 
all  the  means  which  prudence  can  dictatei  or  luimapity 
permit.  The  public^  even  in  less  urgent  necessities,  open3 
gnnaries  without  the  consent  of  proprietors ;  as  justly  sup- 
poau^  that  the  authority  of  magistracy  may,  consistent 
irilh  equity,  extend  so  &r :  But  were  any  number  of  mm 
to  tsaeiable,  without  the  tie  of  laws  or  civil  jurisdiction ; 
Ifoold  an  equal  partition  of  bread  in  a  famine,  though  e£- 
fiected  by  power  and  even  violence,  be  regarded  as  crimi-^ 
iMd  or  injurious  ? 

Suf^Mse,  likewise^  that  it  should  be  a  virtuous  man's  fate 
to  fidl  into  the  society  oi  ruffians;  remote  from  the  pro- 
tection of  laws  and  government ;  what  conduct  must  he 
embrace  in  diat  melancholy  situation  ?  He  sees  such  a  des- 
perate rapaciousness  prevail ;  such  a  disregard  to  equity^ 
euck  contempt  oi  order,  such  stupid  blindness  to  future 
consequences,  as  must  immediately  have  the  most  tragical 
conclusion,  and  must  terminate  in  destruction  to  the  greater 
aamber,  and  in  a  total  dissolution  of  society  to  the  rest* 
H^  mean  while^  can  have  no  other  expedient  than  to  arm 
liim^el^  to  whomever  the  sword  he  seizes,  or  the  buckler, 
ioay  belong :  To  make  provision  of  ail  means  of  defence 
and  securi^ :  And  his  particular  regard  to  justice  being 
no  longer  of  Usjs  to  his  own  safety  or  that  of  others,.^  he 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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must  consult  the  dictates  of  8elf-p>'^e^i^<^tion  alone,  with* 
out  concern  for  those  who  no  longer  merit  hb  care  and 
attention. 

When  any  man,  even  in  political  society,  renders  him* 
self  by  his  crimes  obnoxious  to  the  public,  he  is  punished 
by  the  laws  in  his  goods  and  person;  that  is,  the  ordinary 
rules  of  justice  are,  with  regard  to  him,  suspended  fer  m 
moment ;  and  it  becomes  equitable  to  inflict  on  him,  ibr 
the  benefit  of  society,  what  otherwise  he  could  not  suffisr 
without  wrong  or  injury. 

The  rage  and  violence  of  public  war;  what  is  it  but  m 
suspension  of  justice  among  the  warring  parties,  who  per* 
oeive  that  this  virtue  is  now  no  longer  of  any  use  or  advan* 
tage  to  them  ?  The  laws  of  war,  which  then  succeed  to 
those  of  equity  and  justice,  are  rules  calculated  for  the  od^ 
vanioffe  and  uiUify  of  that  particular  state  in  which  men 
iare  now  placed.  And  were  a  civilized  nation  engaged  with 
barbarians,  who  observed  no  rules  even  of  war ;  the  former 
must  also  suspend  their  observance  of  them,  where  they  no 
longer  serve  to  any  purpose ;  and  must  render  every  ac- 
tion or  rencounter  as  bloody  and  pernicious  as  possible  to 
the  first  aggressors. 

Thus,  the  rules  of  equity  or  justice  depend  entirely  on 
the  particular  state  and  condition  in  which  men  are  plaoedL 
and  owe  their  origin  and  existence  to  that  Utility,  whidi 
results  to  the  public  from  their  strict  and  regular  obsei^ 
Vance*  Reverse,  in  any  considerable  circumstance,  the 
Condition  of  men :  Produce  extreme  abundance  or  extreme 
necessity:  Implant  in  the  human  breast  perfect  moderation 
and  humanity,  or  perfect  rapaciousness  and  malice :  By 
rendering  justice  totally  wekss,  you  thereby  totally  destroy 
its  essence,  and  suspend  its  obligation  upon  mankiiNL 
The  common  situation  of  society  is  a  medimn  amidst  sJl 
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these  extremes.  We  are  naturally  partial  to  ourselves  and 
to  CMir  friends ;  but  are  capable  of  learning  the  advantage 
vesnlling  frooLa  more  equitable  conduct  Few  enjoymoits 
gtven  us  from  the  open  and  liberal  hand  of  nature ; 
by  art,  labour,  and  industry,  we  can  extract  them  in 
great  abundance.  Hence  the  ideas  of  property  become 
in  aU. civil  society :  Hence  justice  derives  its  use« 
to  the  public :  And  hence  alone  arises  its  merit 
and  moral  obligation. 

-  These  conclusions  are  so  natural  and  obvious,  that  they 
have  not  escaped  even  the  poets  in  their  descriptions  of 
the  fislici^  attending  the  golden  age  or  the  reign  of  Sa- 
tmi.  The  seasons,  in  that  first  period  of  nature,  were  so 
if  we  credit  these  agreeable  fictions,  that  there 
no  necessity  for  men  to  provide  themselves  with  clones 
and  houses,  as  a  security  against  the  violence  of  heat  and 
cold :  The  rivers  flowed  with  wine  and  milk :  The  oaks 
yidded  honey :  And  Nature  spontaneously  produced  her 
greitfest  delicacies.  Nor  were  these  the  chief  advantages 
of  that  happy  age.  Tempests  were  not  alone  removed 
from  nature ;  but  those  more  furious  tempests  were  un- 
known to  human  breasts,  which  now  cause  such  uproar, 
and  engender  such  confusion.  Avarice,  ambition,  cruelty, 
were  never  heard  of:  Cordial  afiPection,  com- 
sjrmpathy,  were  the  only  movements  with  which 
the  mind  was  yet  acquainted.  Even  the  punctilious  dis- 
tinction of  9Mie  and  tUne  was  banished  from  among  that 
hqypy  race  of  mortals,  and  carried  with  it  the  very  notion 
€if  proper^  and  obligation,  justice  and  injustice. 

This  poeHeal  fiction  of  the  golden  age  is,  in  some  re- 
of  a  piece  with  the  pkUo^qphiail  fiction  of  the  state 
:  only  that  the  former  is  represented  as  the  most 
charming  and  most  peaceable  condition  which  can  possi* 
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bly  be  imagined ;  whereas  the  lattec  is  painted  out  as  a 
state  of  mutoal  war  and  violence^  attended  with  the  imit 
extreme  necessity.  On  the  first  origin  of  mankind,  wis  are 
UAdf  their  ignorance  and  savage  nature  were  so  preval«Dt| 
that  they  could  give  no  mutoal  trust,  but  must  eadi 
pend  upon  himself  and  his  own  force  or  cunning  for 
lection  and  security •  Nolaw  washeardof:  Nomleofjo^ 
tioeknown:  No  distinction  of  property  regarded:  Pwm 
was  the  only  measure  of  right ;  and  a  perpetual  war  of  all 
•gainst  all  was  the  result  of  men's  untamed  selfishneasamd 
barbarity  ^ 

Whether  such  a  condition  of  human  nature  could  ever 
esist,  or,  if  it  did,  could  continue  90  long  as  to  merit  tlie 
i^pellation  of  a  state,  may  justly  be  doubted.  M«i  are 
necessarily  bom  in  a  family-society  at  least ;  and  are  train- 
ed up  by  their  parents  to  some  rule  of  conduct  and  beln- 
viour.  But  this  must  be  admitted,  that,  if  such  a  stataof 
mutual  war  and  violence  was  ever  real,  the  suspenaioii  of 
all  laws  of  justice,  from  their  absolute  inutility,  is  a  neoca- 
sary  and  infallible  consequence. 

The  more  we  vary  our  views  of  human  life,  and  the 
newer  and  more  unusual  the  liglits  are  in  which  we  survey 
it,  the  more  shall  we  be  convioced,  that  the  origin  here 
assigned  for  the  virtue  of  justice  is  real  and  satisfactory. 

Were  there  a  species  of  creatures  intermingled  with  men, 
which,  though  rational,  were  possessed  of  such  inferior 
Strength,  both  of  body  and  mind,  that  they  were  incq)id>le 
q{  all  resistance,  and  could  never,  upon  the  highest  pro- 
vocation, make  us  feel  the  effects  of  their  resentment ;  tbe 
necessary  consequence,  I  think,  is,  that  we  should  be  bound, 
by  the  laws  of  humanity,  to  give  gentle  usage  to  these  crea- 

«  See  NoM  [&! 
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taesp  but  dioold  boI^  properly  speaking  lie  undev  any 
nrtimint  of  justioe^  with  r^ard  to  thein^  mot  could  diey 
foueaa  any  right  or  proper^  ezcluaiye  of  s«ch  arbitrary 
kvda^  Our  interconrae  with  them  could  not  be  called  ao* 
eirty»  wludi  sapposea  a  degree  of  equality ;  bat  abaoiuta 
wmmand  on  the  one  aide*  and  servile  obedience  on  the 
«dier«  Whatever  we  covet,  they  must  instantly  resign. 
Onr  permission  is  the  only  tenure  by  which  they  hold  their 
poascgsioBs:  Our  compassion  and  kindness  the  only  check 
by  whidi  they  curb  our  lawless  will :  And  aa  no  inconr 
vcnienee  ever  results  from  the  exercise  of  a  power  so  firmr* 
ly  ettaUidied  in  nature,  the  restraints  of  justice  and  pro- 
peityt  being  totally  usdesg^  would  never  have  place  in  so 
laeqaal  a  confederacy. 

Tbia  ia  plainly  the  skuation  of  men  with  r^ard  to  ani* 
wmia ;  and  how  far  these  may  be  said  to  possess  reason,  I 
leave  it  lo  others  to  determine.  The  great  superior!^  of 
civilixed  Europeans  above  barbarous  Indians,  tempted  us 
lo  imagine  ourselves  on  the  same  footing  with  regard  to 
them,  and  made  us  throw  off  all  restraints  of  justice,  and 
even  of  humanly,  in  our  treatment  q(  them.  In  many  na* 
taoaa,  the  female  sex  are  reduced  to  like  slavery,  and  are 
fcndered  incapable  of  all  property,  in  opposition  to  thdr 
loudly  masters.  But  though  the  males,  when  united,  have 
ia  all  countries  bodily  force  sufficient  to  maintain  this  se- 
^nwmy ;  yet  such  are  the  insinuations,  address,  and 
of  their  fair  companions,  that  women  are  common* 
ly  aUe  to  break  the  confederacy,  and  share  with  the  other 
aex  ID  all  the  rights  and  privil^es  of  socie^. 

W^re  the  human  species  so  firamed  by  nature  as  that 
eadi  individual  possessed  within  himself  every  faculty,  re- 
quisite both  for  his  own  preservation,  and  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  his  kind :  Were  all  society  and  intercourse  cut  off 
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between  man  and  man,  by  the  primary  intention  of  the 
Supreme  Creator :  It  seems  evident,  that  so  solitary  a  be- 
ing would  be  as  much  inci^able  of  justice  as  of  social  dia- 
course  and  conversation.  Where  mutual  regards  and  for- 
beuance  serve  to  no  manner  of  purpose,  they  would  never 
direct  the  conduct  of  any  reasonable  man.  The  headlong 
course  of  the  passions  would  be  checked  by  no  reflecdon 
cm  future  consequences.  And  as  each  man  is  here  suppo- 
sed to  love  himself  alone,  and  to  depend  only  on  himself 
and  his  own  activity  for  safety  and  happiness,  he  would, 
on  every  occasion,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  challenge 
the  preference  above  every  other  being,  to  none  of  whidi 
he  is  bound  by  any  tie3,  either  of  nature  or  of  interest. 

But  suppose  the  conjunction  of  the  sexes  to  be  establish- 
ed in^ nature,  a  family  immediately  arises;  and  particular 
rules  being  found  requisite  for  its  subsistence,  these  are  im- 
mediately embraced,  though  without  comprehending  the 
rest  of  mankind  within  their  prescriptions.  Suppose  that 
several  families  unite  together  into  one  society,  which  is 
totally  disjoined  from  all  others,  the  rules  which  preserve 
peace  and  order  enlarge  themselves  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
that  society ;  but  becoming  then  entirely  useless,  lose  their 
force  when  carried  one  step  farther.  But  again,  suppose 
that  several  distinct  societies  maintain  a  kind  of  intercoorse 
for  mutual  convenience  and  advantage,  the  boundaries  of 
justice  still  grow  larger,  in  proportion  to  the  largeness  of 
men's  views,  and  the  force  of  their  mutual  connectioo. 
History,  experience,  reason,  sufficiently  instruct  us  in  this 
natural  progress  of  human  sentiments,  and  in  the  gradual 
enlargement  of  our  regards  to  justice,  in  proportion  as  we 
become  acquainted  with  the  extensive  utility  of  that  virtue* 
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Lr  we  ezamiue  thepartiailar  laws  by  which  justice  is  di^ 
fectedt  and  property  detenmned,  we  shall  still  be  presented 
with  the  same  conclusion.  The  good  of  mankind  is  the 
only  object  of  all  these  laws  and  regulations.  Not  only  is 
it  requisite  for  the  peace  and  interest  of  society^  that  men's 
possessions  should  be  separated ;  but  the  rules  which  we 
follow,  in  making  the  separation,  are  such  as  can  best  be 
ccmtriyed  to  serve  farther  the  interests  of  society. 

We  shall  suppose,  that  a  creature  possessed  of  reason, 
but  unacquainted  with  human  nature,  deliberates  with  him- 
self what  Buixs  of  justice  or  property  would  best  promote 
public  interest,  and  establish  peace  aqd  security  among 
mankind :  His  most  obvious  thought  would  be,  to  assign 
the  largest  possession  to  the  most  extensive  virtue,  and 
give  every  one  the  power  of  doing  good,  proportioned  to 
his  inclination.  In  a  perfect  theocracy,  where  a  being  in- 
finitely intelligent  governs  by  particular  volitions,  this  rule 
would  certainly  have  place,  and  might  serve  to  the  wisest 
purposes :  But  were  mankind  to  execute  such  a  law,  so 
great  is  the  uncertainty  of  merit,  both  from  its  natural  ob- 
scurity, and  from  the  self-conceit  of  each  individual,  that 
no  determinate  rule  of  conduct  would  ever  result  from  it; 
and  the  total  dissolution  of  society  must  be  the  immediate 
consequence.  Fanatics  may  suppose,  that  damuuan  is 
finmdtd  on  ffrace,  and  that  saints  alone  inherit  the  earth ; 
but  the  civil  magistrate  very  justly  puts  these  sublime  theo- 
rists on  the  same  footing  with  common  robbers,  and  teaches 
them,  by  the  severest  discipline,  that  a  rule,  which  in  spe- 
culation may  seem  the  most  advantageous  to  society,  may 
yet  be  found  in  practice  totally  pernicious  and  destructive. 
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That  there  were  rdigious  fanatics  of  this  kind  in  Eng^ 
land  during  the  civil  wars^  we  lealrn  from  history ;  though 
It  is  probable  that  the  obvious  fendbicy  of  these  principles 
ekcited  sttdl  licMVbr  id  mankind)  as  soon  obliged  the  dan* 
^lettniM  enthusiasts  to  renounce)  or  at  least  oonoeal  their 
teiiets.  Fierbsps  the  lnfeUers  who  chumed  an  equal  dislri* 
Imtioit  of  property^  ware  a  kkid  i^poUikal  fanatics^  whioh 
arose  from  the  religious  q>ecies,  and  more  openly  avowed 
Atit  pretejf^sions;  as  carrying  a  more  plausible  appearaoce^ 
of  being  prtieticable  in  tb^nselves,  as  well  as  useftd  to  hu* 
man  society. 

It  must,  indeed,  be  confessed,  that  nature  is  so  liberal 
lb  mankind,  that,  were  all  her  presents  equaUy  divided  •» 
'mong  the  species,  and  improved  by  art  fuid  industry,  every 
Individual  would  enjoy  all  the  necessaries,  and  even  inoel 
oF  the  comforts  of  life ;  nor  would  ever  be  liable  to  any  iUs^ 
tmt  such  as  might  accidentally  arise  from  the  sickly  frame 
and  constitution  of  his  body.  It  must  also  be  confessed^ 
that  wherever  we  depart  from  this  equality,  we  rob  the 
poor  of  more  satisfaction  than  we  add  to  the  rich ; 
that  the  slight  gratification  of  a  frivolous  vanity  in  ona  i 
dividual,  frequently  costs  more  than  bread  to  many  fami* 
lies,  and  even  provinces.  It  may  appear  withal,  thai  the 
rule  of  equality,  as  it  would  be  highly  u$e/Ulj  is  not  idtiK 
gether  impracUcMe ;  but  has  taken  place,  at  least  in  an 
imperfect  degree,  in  some  republics ;  particulariy  that  of 
Sparta ;  where  it  was  attended,  it  is  said,  with  the  moat 
beneficial  consequences.  Not  to  mention,  that  the  Agka* 
RiAN  laws,  so  frequently  claimed  in  Rome,  and  carried  in- 
to execution  in  many  Greek  cities,  proceeded,  all  of  them, 
firom  the  general  idea  of  the  utility  of  this  principle. 

But  historians,  and  even  common  sense,  may  inform  us 
that  however  specious  tliese  ideas  of  perfici  equality  n:sy 
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taefli^  Aey  ere  rerfly  al  bottdm  imptwiimhk  s  and  were 
diej  not  MS  would  be  tiMtnxatly  pendekmB  to  human  ao» 
cie^.  Render  possessions  ef&c  so  eqanl,  man's  diflSnreiit 
degrees  of  art^  eaire  Mid  industry,  willimmedia^y  break 
dmt  equality.  Or  if  you  ehedk  these  virtual  you  rednot 
sooie^  to  the  most  extreme  indigence;  mid,  instead  of  pre* 
ventmg  want  and  beggary  in  a  few,  render  it  unavoidable 
to  the  whole  community.  The  most  rigorous  inquisition^ 
toe,  is  requisite  to  watch  every  inequality  cm  its  first  ap^ 
pearance ;  and  the  most  severe  jurisdiction,  to  punish  and 
redress  it  But  besides  that  so  much  authority  must  soon 
d^enerate  into  Qrranny,  and  be  exerted  widi  great  par- 
tialities; whocan  possibly  be  possessed  of  it,  in  such  asi- 
toation  as  is  here  supposed?  Perfect  equality  of  posses- 

anthority  of  magistracy,  and  must  reduce  all  power  nearly 
to  a  level,  as  well  as  property. 

We  may  cmiclude,  therefore,  that,  in  order  to  establish 
laws  for  the  regulation  of  property,  we  must  be  acquainted 
with  the  nature  and  situation  of  man;  must  rgect  appear- 
ances which  may  be  ialse,  though  qiecious;  and  must 
aeardi  for  those  rules,  which  are,  on  the  whole,  most  uas- 
yW  and  bm^kial:  Vulgar  sense  and  slight  experience  are 
aufficient  for  this  purpose^  where  men  give  not  way  to  too 
adfish  avidity,  or  too  extensive  endiusiasm. 

Who  sees  not,  for  instance,  that  whatever  is  produced 
or  improved  by  man's  art  or  industry,  ought  for  ever  to  be 
secured  to  him,  in  order  to  give  encouragement  to  such 
n$^kl  habits  and  accomplishments  ?  That  the  property 
ought  also  descend  to  children  and  relations,  for  the 
same  UBeftd  purpose  ?  That  it  may  be  alienated  by  consent, 
in  order  to  beget  that  commerce  and  intercourse  which  is 
so  beneficial  to  human  society  ?  And  that  all  contracts  and 
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promises  ought  carefully  to  be  fulfilled,  in  order  to  secure 
mutual  trust  and  confidence^  by  which  the  general  uUtrM 
of  mankind  is  so  much  promoted  ? 

Examine  the  writers  on  the  laws  of  nature,  and  yon  will 
always  find,  that,  whatever  principles  they  set  out  with, 
they  are  sure  to  terminate  here  at  last,  and  to  assign,  at 
the  ultimate  re^ason  for  every  rule  which  they  establish, 
the  convenience  and  ne^cessit^es  pf  mankind.  A  conoes- 
aion  thus  extorted,  in  ^^position  to  systems,  has  more  an- 
thority  than  if  it  had  b^en  made  in  prosecution  of  thenu 

What  other  reason,  indeed,  could  writers  ever  give  why 
this  must  be  mitie  and  that  yourSf  since  uninstructed  na- 
ture, surely,  never  made  any  such  distinction  ?  The  objects 
which  receive  these  appellations  are  of  themselves  foreign 
to  us;  they  are  totally  di^oined  and  s^arated  from  us; 
and  nothing  but  the  general  interests  of  society  can  form 
the  connection* 

Sometimes  the  interests  of  society  may  require  a  rule  of 
justice  in  a  particular  case,  but  may  not  determine  any 
particular  rule,  among  several,  which  are  all  equally  bene- 
ficiaL  In  that  case  the  slightest  analogies  are  laid  hold  o( 
in  order  to  prevent  that  indifference  and  ambiguity  which 
would  be  the  source  of  perpetual  dissension.  Thus,  po^ 
session  alone,  and  first  possession,  is  supposed  to  convey 
property,  where  nobody  else  has  any  preceding  claim  and 
pretension.  Many  of  the  reasonings  of  lawyers  are  of  this 
analogical  nature,  and  depend  on  very  slight  connections 
of  the  imagination. 

Does  any  one  scruple,  in  extraordinary  cases,  to  violate 
all  regard  to  the  private  property  of  individuals,  and  sacri- 
fice to  public  interest  a'distinction  which  had  been  esta- 
blished for  the  sake  of  that  interest  ?  The  safety  of  the  peo- 
ple is  the  supreme  law :  All  other  particular  laws  are  sub- 
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ordinate  to  it,  and  dependent  on  it:  And  i^  in  the  com- 
mom  course  of  things,  they  be  followed  and  r^arded,  it  is 
only  because  the  public  safety  and  interest  comtmmlp  de* 
mand  so  equal  and  impartial  an  administration. 

Sometimes  both  uHlUy  and  amUogy  fail,  and  leave  the 
laws  of  justice  ii|  total  uncertain^.  Thus,  it  is  highly  re* 
quisite^  that  prescription  or  long  possession  should  convey 
property ;  but  what  number  of  days,  or  months,  or  years, 
^ould  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  it  is  impossible  for 
reason  alond  to  determine.  CiM  laws  here  supply  the 
place  of  the  natural  codcj  and  assign  different  terms  for 
prescrq>tion,  according  to  the  different  uHlUies  proposed 
by  the  legislator.  Bills  of  exchange  and  promissory-note% 
by  the  laws  of  most  countries,  prescribe  socmer  than  bonds, 
and  mortgages,  and  contracts  of  a  more  formal  nature. 

In  genera],  we  may  observe,  that  all  questions  of  pro* 
perty  are  subordinate  to  the  authority  of  civil  laws,  which 
extfflid,  restrain,  modify,  and  alter  the  rules  of  natural  jus- 
tice;,  according  to  the  particular  convenience  of  each  com* 
mnnity.  The  laws  have,  or  ought  to  have,  a  constant  re- 
ference to  the  constitution  of  government,  the  manner% 
-the.dimate,  the  religion,  the  commerce^  the  situation  of 
each  society.  A  late  author  of  genius,  as  well  as  learnings 
has  prosecuted  this  subject  at  large,  and  has  established 
£rom  these  principles  a  system  of  political  knowledge, 
which  abounds  in  ingenious  and  brilliant  thoughts,  and  is 
not  wanting  in  solidity  \ 

Wlud  is  a  VMois  property  f  Any  thing  which  it  is  lawful 
for  him,  and  for  him  alone  to  use.  But  what  ruk  have  toe 
by  which  we  can  distinguish  these  directs  ?  Here  we  must 
have  recourse  to  statutes,  customs,  precedents,  analogies, 

•  See  Noil  [R.] 
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and  a  himdred  other  eircumstanoet ;  scmie  of  wkidi  mrm 
consUnt  and  inflexible,  some  variable  and  arbitrarf.  But 
the  ulttmate  pointy  in  which  they  all  profenedl  j  tenmnatey 
is  the  interestand  bapfmiess  of  hmnan  aociety*  Where 
this  enters  not  into  cowiderationy  nothing  can  appear 
more  whiinsicaly  unnatoraly  and  even  superstitioaa^  than 
all  or  moet  of  the  lawa  of  justice  and  of  property. 

Those  who  ridicule  vulgar  superstitions,  and  eaqiose  the 
folly  of  particular  regards  to  meats,  days,  places,  poirtorea^ 
apparel,  have  an  easy  task ;  while  they  consider  all  the 
qualities  and  relations  of  the  objects,  and  discover  no  ado* 
quate  cause  for  that  afiection  or  antipathy,  veneration  or 
horror,  which  have  so  mighty  an  influence  over  a  consi- 
derable part  of  mankind.  A  Syrian  would  have  starved 
rather  than  taste  pigeons;  an  Egyptian  would  not  have 
approached  bacon :  But  if  these  species  of  food  be  exa- 
mined by  the  senses  of  sight,  smell,  or  taste,  or  scrutini- 
xed  by  the  sciences  of  chemistry,  medicine,  or  physics,  no 
difference  is  ever  found  between  them  and  any  other  qM- 
des,  nor  can  that  precise  circumstance  be  pitched  oOf 
which  may  aff^nrd  a  just  foundation  for  the  religious  pas- 
sion. A  fowl  on  Thursday  is  lawful  food ;  on  Friday  ap 
bominable :  Eggs,  in  this  house,  and  in  this  diocese^  are 
permitted  during  Lent ;  a  hundred  paces  farther,  to  eat 
them  is  a  damnable  sin.  This  earth  or  building,  yester- 
day, was  profane;  to-day,  by  the  muttering  of  certain 
words,  it  has  become  holy  and  sacred.  Such  reflections  as 
these,  in  the  mouth  of  a  philosopher,  one  may  safely  say, 
are  too  obvious  to  have  any  influence ;  because  they  must 
always,  to  every  man,  occur  at  first  sight ;  and  where  they 
prevail  not  of  themselves,  they  are  surely  obstructed  by 
education,  prejudice,  and  passion,  not  by  ignorance  or 
mistake. 

It  may  appear  to  a  carulesb  view,  or  rather  a  too  ob- 
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fetraoted  reflectioiiy  that  there  enters  alike  superstition  in- 
to all  the  sentiments  of  justice ;  and  that,  if  a.  man  expose 
its  otgect^  or  what  we  eaU  property,  to  the  same  scrutiny 
of  aense  and  acience^  1^  will  not,  by  the  most  accurate  in** 
qnirjf  find  any  foundation  for  die  difference  made  by  mo^ 
ral  sentiment.  I  may  lawiiiUy  nouridi  mysdf  from  this 
tree;  but  the  fruit  of  another  cf  the  same  species,  ten  paces 
ol^itis  Griminal  for  me  to  touch.  Had  I  worn  Ais  appa^ 
fd  an  hour  ago^  I  had  merited  the  severest  punishment; 
but  a  man,  by  pronoimdng  a  few  magical  syllables,  has 
now  rendered  it  fit  f(^  my  use  and  service.  Weare  this 
house  placed  in  the  neighbouring  territory,  it  had  been  im- 
fliand  for  me  to  dwell  in  it ;  but  being  built  on  thia  idde 
llie  smr,  it  is  subject  to  a  diflfer^it  municipal  law,  and  by 
its  bfooming  mine  I  incur  no  blame  or  censure.  The 
aana  species  of  reasoning,  it  may  be  thought^  which  so  sue- 
■cewlhlly  wposes  superstiticm^  is  also  applicable  to  justice ; 
nor  is  it  posaiUe,  in  the  one  ease,  more  than  in  the  other^ 
Hia  poii^  on^  in  the  obje<^  that  jMrecise  quality  or  circumr- 
itanpf^  which  is  the  foundation  cf  the  sentiment. 

Bat  there  is  this  materia  di£ferenee  between  nferatition 
MmiJiMtke^  that  the  former  is  frivolous,  usdess  and  bur- 
dfwsome;  the  latter  is  absolutely  requisite  to  the  wdl-being 
^  mauhindt  and  existence  of  society.  When  we  abstract 
from  this  eircamstance  (for  it  is  too  apparent  ev^  to  be 
4«er]oofced»)  it  most  be  conit3Ssed»  that  all  regards  to  righ^ 
and  property  seem  entirely  without  foundatiosi,  as  mudi 
as  the  grossest  and  most  vulgar  superstition.  Were  the 
anieitssts  of  society  nowise  eonoemed,  it  is  as  unintelligible 
why  another's  articulating  certain  sounds,  implying  conr 
aciit»  should  cbuige  tha  nature  of  my  actions  with  regard 
to  s  particular  object,  as  why  the  reciting  of  a  liturgy  by  a 
priest,  in  a  certain  habit  and  posture,  should  dedicate  a 
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heap  of  brick  and  timber,  and  render  it,  thenceforth  and 
for  ever,  saqred  K 

These  reflections  are  far  from  weakening  the  obligations 
of  justice,  or  diminishing  any  thing  from  the  most  sacred 
attention  to  property.  On  the  contrary,  such  sentiments 
must  acquire  new  force  from  the  present  reasoning.  For 
what  stronger  foundation  can  be  desired  or  conceived  for 
any  dn^,  than  to  observe,  that  human  socie^,  or  even 
human  nature,  could  not  subsist,  without  the  establishment 
of  it,  and  will  still  arrive  at  greater  d^prees  (^  happintas 
and  perfection,  the  more  inviolable  the  regard  is  which  is 
paid  to  that  duty  ? 

The  dilemma  seems  obvious :  As  justice  evidently  tends 
to  promote  public  utility,  and  to  support  civil  society,  the 
sentiment  of  justice  is  either  derived  from  our  reflectii^aa 
that  tendency,  or,  like  hunger,  thirst,  and  other  appetites^ 
resentment,  love  of  life,  attachment  to  offspring,  and  other 
passions,  arises  from  a  simple  original  instinct  in  the  hu- 
man breast,  which  nature  has  implanted  for  like  sahitary 
purposes.  If  the  latter  be  the  case,  it  follows,  that  proper* 
ty,  which  is  the  object  of  justice,  is  also  distinguished  by  a 
simple,  original  instinct,  and  is  not  ascertained  by  any  ar- 
gument or  reflection.  But  who  is  there  that  ever  heard  of 
such  an  instinct?  Or  is  this  a  subject,  in  which  new  dis- 
coveries can  be  made  ?  We  may  as  well  expect  to  discover, 
in  the  body,  new  senses,  which  had  before  escaped  the  ob- 
servation  of  all  mankind. 

But  farther,  though  it  seems  a  very  simple  proposition 
to  say,  that  nature,  by  an  instinctive  sentiment,  distin- 
guishes prqserty,  yet  in  reality  we  shall  find,  that  there  are 
required  for  that  purpose  ten  thousand  different  instincts, 

•  Sm  Noil  [U.] 
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and  these  enqpiajred  abootobjects  of  the  greatest  mtrkacy 
and  nicest  disoeniment.  Forwhenadefinitioaofjatficr- 
^  is  reqoired,  that  rehuicm  is  fiMmd  to  resolve  itself  into 
anf  possession  acquired  by  occupation,  byindustrj,  bj 
ptesuiption,  by  inheritance,  by  contract,  &c.  Can  we 
think  that  nature,  by  an  oi^inal  instinct,  instructs  us  in 
aD  these  mediods  of  acquisition? 

These  mnrds,  too,  inheritance  and  contract,  stand  for 
ideas  infinitely  complicated ;  and  to  define  them  exactly^ 
a  hundred  volumes  of  laws,  and  a  thousand  Yolumes  of 
conasenlators^  haye  not  been  found  sufficient.  Does  na^ 
tare^  whose  instincts  in  men  are  all  simple,  embrace  sudi 
conyKrated  and  artificial  objects,  and  create  a  rational 
without  trusting  any  thing  to  the  operation  of  his 
? 

Bat  even  though  all  this  were  admitted,  it  would  not  be 
aatisfiMtory.  Positive  laws  can  certainly  transferpn^per^. 
It  is  by  another  original  instinct  that  we  recognise  the  au- 
thwJiy  of  kings  and  senates,  and  mark  all  the  boundaries 
of  their  jurisdiction?  Judges,  too;,  even  though  their  sen- 
be  erroneous  and  illegal,  must  be  allowed,  for  the 
of  peace  and  order,  to  have  decisive  authority,  and 
oltiautdy  to  determine  property.  Have  we  original,  in- 
nate ideas  of  praetors,  and  chancellors,  and  juries?  Who 
not,  that  all  these  instituticHis  arise  merely  firom  the 
[ties  of  human  society  ? 

All  birds  of  the  same  species,  in  every  age  and  country, 
build  their  nests  alike :  In  this  we  see  the  force  of  instinct. 
Men,  in  different  times  and  places,  frame  their  bouses  dif- 
ferently :  Here  we  perceive  the  influence  of  reason  and 
custom.  A  like  infer^ioe  nmy  be  drawn  from  comparing 
the  instinct  of  generation  and  the  institution  of  property. 

How  great  soever  the  variety  of  municipal  laws,  it  must 
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be  confessed^  that  their  chief  ontUnes  pretty  f^^ulorly  con-^ 
ear ;  because  the  parposes  to  which  they  tend  are  every- 
where exactly  simikr*  In  like  manner,  all  h<Nisea  bftye  m 
roof  and  waDs,  windows  and  cfaioiiie]rs»  though  diferaified 
in  their  shape^  figui^  and  materials*  The  purpeiea  €f  the 
latter,  directed  to  the  conYenienoes  of  homan  lifie^  disM« 
ver  not  more  plainly  their  origin  from  reaaoa  and  rdle<i 
tion,  than  do  those  of  the  former,  whidi  point  all  toa  like 
eod. 

I  need  not  mention  the  ¥ariatioiis»  which  all  the  ndes  of 
property  receive  from  the  finer  turns  and  conneetiom  eC 
the  imagination,  and  from  the  subtilties  and  abstractaoM 
of  law-topics  and  reasonings.  There  is  no  posiiihiltty  af 
reconciling  diis  observation  (o  the  notion  of  origintBl  m^ 
stincts. 

What  alone  will  beget  a  doiibt  concerning  the  theory 
on  which  I  insist,  is  the  influence  of  education  and  m^ 
qnired  habits,  by  which  we  are  so  accustomed  to  blame  h 
justice,  that  we  are  not,  in  every  instance,  conscious  <^i 
immediate  reflection  on  the  pernicious  consequences  of  k. 
The  views  the  most  familiar  to  us  are  apt,  for  that  very 
reason,  to  escape  us ;  and  what  we  have  very  firequently 
performed  from  certain  motives,  we  are  apt  likewise  to  con* 
tinue  medianically,  without  recalling,  on  every  occasion, 
die  reflections  which  firstdelermined  us.  The  convenieiiee^ 
or  rather  necessity,  which  leads  to  justice,  is  so  universal, 
and  every  where  points  so  much  to  the  same  rules,  that  the 
habit  takes  place  in  idl  societies ;  and  it  is  not  without 
some  scrutiny  that  we  are  aU«  to  ascertain  its  true  origin. 
The  matter,  however,  is  not  so  obscure,  but  that,  even  in 
eommon  life,  we  have  every  moment  recourse  to  tha 
principle  of  public  utility,  and  ask,  fVkai  must  htteme  qf 
the  world,  if$mh  practices  prcvml  ?  How  amU  $oeiety  mdn 
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pcraons  of  ambassadors^  abstaining  from  poisoned  anns, 
quarter  in  war^  with  others  of  that  kind,  which  are  plain* 
Ij  calculated  for  the  adtaniage  of  states  and  kingdoms,  in 
their  intercourse  with  each  other. 

Tlie  rules  of  justice,  such  as  prevail  among  individuals, 
are  not  entirely  susp^ided  among  political  societies.     All 
princes  pretend  a  regard  to  the  rights  of  other  princes ; 
and  some,  no  doubt,  without  hypocrisy.     Alliances  and 
treaties  are  every  day  made  between  independent  states, 
which  would  only  be  so  much  waste  of  parchment,  if  they 
were  not  found,  by  experience,  to  have  some  influence 
and  anthori^.     But  here  is  the  difference  between  king- 
doms and  individuals.     Human  nature  cannot,  by  any 
means,  subsist  without  the  association  of  individuals ;  and 
diat  association  never  could  have  place,  were  no  regard 
paid  to  the  laws  of  equity  and  justice.     Disorder)  confu* 
non,  the  war  of  all  against  all,  are  the  necessary  conse-* 
qnenoes  of  such  a  licentious  conduct.    But  nations  can 
ssbtist  without  intercourse*     They  may  even  subsist,  in 
some  d^ree,  under  a  general  war.     The  observance  of 
justice^  though  useful  among  them,  is  not  guarded  by  so 
itroi^  a  necessity  as  among  individuals ;  and  the  tnord 
Migaiion  holds  proportion  with  the  m^vbuus.    All  poli-» 
tidans  wiU  allow,  and  most  philosophers,  that  reasons  of 
STATS  may,  in  particular  emergencies,  dispense  with  the 
roles  of  justice,  and  invalidate  any  treaty  or  alliance,  where 
the  strict  observance  of  it  would  be  prejudicial,  in  a  con- 
siderable degree,"to  either  of  the  contracting  parties.  But 
nothing  less  than  the  most  extreme  necessity,  it  is  confess- 
ed, can  justify  individuals  in  a  breach  of  promise,  or  an 
invasion  of  the  properties  of  others. 

In  a  confederated  commonwealth,  such  as  the  Achaean 
republic  of  old,  or  the  Swiss  Cmtons  and  United  Provin- 
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ces  in  modern  tioies ;  as  the  league  has  here  ft  peculiar 
utffiifyi  the  conditions  of  union  have  a  peculiar  sacredness 
and  authority,  and  a  violation  of  them  would  be  r^rded 
as  no  less,  or  even  as  more  criminal,  than  any  private  in- 
jury or  injustice. 

The  long  and  helpless  infancy  of  man  requires  the  com- 
bination  of  parents  for  the  subsistence  of  their  young ;  and 
that  combination  requires  the  virtue  of  Chastity  or  fide- 
lity to  the  marriage-bed.  Without  such  an  utility^  it  will 
readily  be  owned,  that  such  a  virtue  would  never  have 
been  thought  of*. 

-  An  infidelity  of  this  nature  is  much  more  pemiekmi  in 
women  than  in  men.  Hence  the  laws  of  chastity  are  modi 
stricter  over  the  one  sex  than  over  the  other. 

These  rules  have  all  a  reference  to  generation;  and  yet 
women  past  child-bearing  are  no  more  supposed  to  becx« 
empted  from  them  than  those  in  the  flower  of  their  youth 
and  beauty.  General  rules  are  often  extended  beyond  tlie 
principle  whence  they  first  arise ;  and  this  in  all  matMrtfof 
taste  and  sentiment  It  is  a  vulgar  story  at  Pari^t  tbatf 
during  the  rage  of  thie  Mississippi,  a  hump-backed  fellow 
went  every  day  into  the  Rut:  db  QuinceMpoix,  where  die 
stodEJobbers  met  in  great  crowds,  and  was  wdl  paid  bt 
aUowing  th«n  to  make  use  of  his  hump  as  a  desk^  m  ofder 
to  sign  their  contracts  upon  it.  Would  the  fbrtune  whieh 
he  raised  by  this  expedient  make  him  a  handsome  fellow, 
thoogh  it  be  confessed  that  personal  beauty  arises  very 
much  from  ideas  of  utility  ?  The  imagination  is  influenced 
by  associations  of  ideas ;  which,  though  they  arise  at  first 
from  the  judgment,  are  not  easily  altered  by  every  parti- 
cular exception  that  occurs  to  us.  To  which  we  may  add, 
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in  the  present  case  of  chastity,  that  the  example  otiheiM 
would  be  pernicious  to  the  young ;  and  that  WomeB,  edi^ 
tinoally  fioj^eing  that  a  certain  time  would  bring  them 
the  liberty  of  indulgence,  would  naturally  advance  that 
period,  and  think  more  lightly  of  this  whole  duty,  so  re^ 
qnisite  to  society. 

Those  who  live  in  the  same  family  have  sudi  frequent 
opportoaities  of  licence  of  this  kind,  that  nothing  cxadd 
preserve  pur it>y  of  manners,  were  mHrriag<6i  alkmed  amcmg 
the  nea^e^l^  relations,  or  any  intercourse  of  love  beewe« 
them  ratified  by  law  and  custonw  iKCBsrr,  therefore,  be« 
log  pmmiekM$^  in  a  superior  degree,  has  also  a  superior 
tnrpitadei  and  moral  deformity  annexed  to  it. 

What  is  the  reason  why,  by  the  Athenian  laws,  one 
taigfaf  marry  a  half-sister  by  the  father,  but  not  by  the  mo^ 
ther?  Pbiinly.  this :  The  manners  of  the  Athenians  were 
so  reserved,  that  a  man  was  never  permitted  to  ^proach 
die  women's  apartment,  even  in  the  same  family,  unless 
whete  he  visited  his  own  mother.  His  st^MUother  and 
her  ehildren  were  as  much  shut  up  from  him  as  the  wo* 
nen  of  any  other  family,  and  there  was  as  little  danger 
of  ai^  eri^al  correspondence  between  them.  Uncles 
and:  meoes,  for  a  like  reason,  might  marry  at  Athens; 
but  neither  these^  nor  half-brothers  and  sisters,  could 
eoolract  that  alliance  at  Rome,  where  the  intercourse  was 
roOfe  open  between  the  sexes.  Public  utility  is  the  cause 
of  all  these  variations. 

To  repeat,  to  a  man's  prejudice,  any  thing  that  escaped 
him  in  private  conversation,  or  to  make  any  such  use  of 
his  private  letters,  is  highly  blamed.  The  free  and  sociid 
inte^^urse  of  minds  must  be  extremely  checked  where 
no  sich  rules  of  fidelity  are  established. 

Evfen  in  repeating  stories,  whence  we  can  foresee  no  ill 
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tcHiseqilenc^  to  result,  the  giTing  <jf  one's  author  is  re- 
garded as  a  piece  of  indiscretion,  if  not  of  immorality. 
These  stories»  in  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  aiHQ  recdving 
all  the  usual  variations,  frequently  come  about  to  the  per- 
sons concerned,  and  produce  animosities  and  quartttls  a- 
mong  people,  whose  intentions  are  the  most  innocent  and 
inoflfensive. 

To  pry  into  secrets^  to  <^>en  or  even  read  the  lettora  of 
others,  to  play  the  spy  upon  their  words,  and  lo(du»  and 
actions,  what  habits  more  inconvenient  in  society  ?  What 
habits,  of  consequence,  more  blattieable? 

This  principle  is  also  the  foundation  of  most  of  the  laws 
of  good  manners ;  a  kind  of  lesser  morality,  calculated  fiur 
the  ease  of  company  and  conversation.  Too  much  or  too 
little  ceremony  are  both  blamed ;  and  every  thing  which 
promotes  ease,  without  an  indecent  &miliarity,  is  useful  and 
laudable^ 

Constancy  in  friendships,  attachments,  and  familiarities, 
b  commendable,  and  is  requisite  to  support  trust  and  good 
correspondence  in  society.  But  in  places  of  general,  though 
casual  concourse,  where  the  pursuit  of  health  and  pleasure 
brings  people  promiscuously  together,  public  conv^iiency 
has  dispensed  with  this  maxim ;  and  custom  there  pro- 
motes an  unreserved  conversation  for  the  time,  by  indul- 
ging the  privilege  of  dropping  afterwards  every  indi£Rsrent 
acquaintance,  without  breach  of  civility  or  good  manners. 

Even  in  societies,  which  are  established  on  principles  the 
most  immoral,  and  the  most  destructive  to  the  interests  of 
the  general  society,  there  arc  required  certain  rules,  which 
a  species  of  false  honour,  as  well  as  private  interest,  enga- 
ges the  members  to  observe.  Robbers  and  pirates,  it  has 
often  been  renin rked,  could  not  maintain  their  pemici(>ii> 
confederacy,  did  they  not  establish  a  new  distributive  jus- 
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tioe  among  themselves^  and  recall  those  laws  ci  equity 
which  they  have  violated  with  the  rest  of  mankind* 

I  hate  a  drinking  <;onipanion,  says  the  Greek  proverb^ 
who  fiever  forgets.  The  follies  of  the  last  debauch  should 
be  buried  in  eternal  oblivion,  in  order  to  give  full  scqpe  to 
^the  follies  of  the  next 

Among  nations  where  an  immoral  gallantry,  if  covered 
with  a  thin  veil  of  mystery,  is  in  some  degree  authorised 
by  custom,  there  immediately  arise  a  set  of  rules,  calcula^ 
ted  tor  the  conveniency  of  that  attachment.  The  famous 
court  or  parliament  of  love  in  Provence  formerly  decided 
aU  difficult  cases  of  this  nature. 

In  sodeties  for  play,  there  are  laws  required  for  the  con- 
idoct  of  the  game ;  and  these  laws  are  different  in  each 
game.  The  foundation,  I  own,  of  such  societies,  is  frivo- 
]o<Bs;  and  the  laws  are  in  a  great  measure,  though  not  al- 
together, capricious  and  arbitrary.  So  far  is  there  a  mate- 
rial diflference  between  them  and  the  rules  of  justice,  fide- 
lity, and  loyalty.  The  general  societies  of  men  are  abso- . 
lutely  requisite  for  the  subsistence  of  the  species ;  and  the 
public  conveniency,  which  regulates  morale  is  inviolably 
established  in  the  nature  of  man,  and  of  the  world  in  which 
he  lives.  The  comparison,  therefore,  in  these  respects,  is 
very  imperfect.  We  may  only  learn  from  it  the  necessi- 
ty of  mlei^  wherever  men  have  any  intercourse  with  each 
other* 

They  cannot  even  pass  each  other  on  the  road  without 
rules.  Waggoners,  coachmen,  and  postillions  have  princi- 
ples by  which  they  give  the  way ;  and  these  sure  chiefly 
founded  on  mutual  ease  and  convenience.  Sometimes  al« 
so  they  are  arbitrary,  at  least  dependent  on  a  kind  of  ca- 
pricious analogy,  like  many  of  the  reasonings  of  lawyers  ". 
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exact  squares,  would  hurt  the  eye  by  that  very  proportioD ; 
as  ill  adapted  to  the  figure  of  a  human  creature,  for  whose 
service  the  fabric  was  intended.  What  wonder  then  that 
a  man,  whose  habits  and  conduct  are  hurtful  to  sode^, 
and  dangerous  and  pernicious  to  every  one  who  has  an  in- 
tercourse with  him,  should,  on  that  account,  be  an  object 
of  disapprobation,  and  communicate  to  every  spectator  the 
strongest  sentiment  of  disgust  and  hatred  *• 

But  perhaps  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  these  effects 
of  usefulness,  or  its  contrary,  has  kept  philosophers  from 
admitting  them  into  their  systems  of  ethics,  and  has  in- 
duced them  rather  to  cihploy  any  other  principle^  in  ex- 
plaining the  origin  of  moral  good  and  evil.  But  it  is  no 
just  reason  for  rejecting  any  principle,  confirmed  by  expe- 
rience, that  we  cannot  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  its 
origin,  nor  are  able  to  resolve  it  into  other  more  gmeral 
principles.  And  if  we  would  employ  a  little  thought  on 
ihe  present  subject,  we  need  be  at  no  loss  to  account  Sat 
the  influence  of  utility,  and  to  deduce  it  from  princqiles^ 
the  most  known  and  avowed  in  human  nature. 

From  the  apparent  usefulness  of  the  social  virtues,  ithm 
readily  been  inferred  by  sceptics,  both  ancient  and  modern^ 
that  all  moral  distinctions  arii>e  from  education,  and  weie 
3t  first  invented,  and  afterwards  encouraged,  by  the  art  of 
politicians,  in  order  to  render  men  tractable,  and  tttbdne 
their  natural  ferocity  and  selfishness,  which  incapacitated 
them  for  society.  Hiis  principle,  indeed,  of  precept  and 
education,  must  so  far  be  owned  to  have  a  powerful  in- 
fluence, that  it  may  frequently  increase  or  diminish,  be- 
yond their  natural  standard,  the  sentiments  of  approbation 
or  dislike ;  and  may  even,  in  i>articular  instances,  create, 
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without  any  natural  principle^  a  new  sentiment  of  this  kind; 
as  it  b  evident  in  all  superstitious  practices  and  obsenran* 
ces:  But  that  a£  moral  ailection  or  dislike  arises  from  this 
origin,  will  never  surely  be  allowed  by  any  judicious  inqui- 
rer. Had  nature  made  no  such  distinction,  founded  on 
the  original  constitution  of  the  mind,  the  words  iofioair- 
dUe  and  shamfftd,  lovefy  and  odious^  »obk  and  deqfkable, 
had  never  had  place  in  any  language;  nor  could  politicians, 
had  they  invented  these  terms,  ever  have  been  able  to  ren- 
der them  intelligible,  or  make  them  omvey  any  idea  to  the 
audience.  So  that  nothing  can  be  more  superficial  than 
this  paradox  of  the  sceptics ;  and  it  were  well  if,  in  the 
abstruser  studies  of  logic  and  metaphysics^  we  could  as 
easily  obviate  the  cavils  of  that  sect,  as  in  the  practical 
and  more  intelligible  sciences  of  politics  and  morals. 

The  social  virtues  must,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  have  a 
natural  beauty  and  amiableness,  which  at  first,  antecedent 
to  all  precept  or  education,  recommends  them  to  the  esteem 
of  uninstructed  mankind,  and  engages  their  afiections. 
And  as  the  public  utility  of  these  virtues  is  the  chief  cir- 
jTumstance  whence  they  derive  their  merit,  it  foUows,  that 
the  end,  which  they  have  a  tendency  to  promote,  must  be 
some  way  agreeable  to  us,  and  take  hold  of  some  natural 
a£Eection.  It  must  please,  either  from  considerations  of  self- 
interest^  or  from  more  generous  motives  and  r^ards. 

It  has  often  been  asserted,  that  as  every  man  has  a  strong 
connection  with  society,  and  perceives  the  impossibility  of  his 
solitary  subsistence,  he  becomes,  on  that  account,  favour- 
able to  ail  those  habits  or  principles  which  promote  order 
in  society,  and  insure  to  him  the  quiet  possession  of  so  in- 
estimable a  blessing.  As  much  as  we  value  our  own  hap- 
piness and  welfare,  as  much  must  we  applaud  the  practice 
of  justice  and  humanity,  by  which  alone  the  social  con- 
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fiaderacy  can  be  maintained,  and  every  man  reap  the  frtiiti 
of  mutual  protection  and  assistance. 

This  deduction  of  morals  from  self-love,  or  a  r^;ard  to 
private  interest,  is  an  obvious  thought,  and  has  not  arisen 
wholly  from  the  wanton  sallies  and  sportive  assaults  of  tire 
sceptics.  To  menticm  no  others,  Polybius,  one  of  the  gr»* 
vest  and  most  judicious,  as  well  as  most  moral  writera  of 
antiquity,  has  assigned  the  selfish  origin  to  all  our  senti-> 
ments  of  virtue  '•  But  though  the  solid  practical  sense  of 
that  author^  and  his  aversion  to  all  vain  subtilties,  render 
his  author!^  on  the  present  subject  very  considerable ;  yet 
is  not  this  an  afiair  to  be  decided  by  authority,  and  tlie 
voice  of  nature  and  experience  seems  plainly  to  oppose 
the  selfinh  theory. 

We  frequently  bestow  praise  on  virtuoos  actions^  per« 
formed  in  very  distant  ages  and  remote  countries ;  where 
tlie  utmost  subtil ty  of  imagination  would  not  discover  any 
appearance  of  self-interest,  or  6nd  any  connection  oi  omr 
psesent  happiness  and  security  with  events  so  widdy 
parated  from-  us. 

A  generous,  a  brave,  a  noble  deed,  performed  by  an 
versary,  commands  our  approbation ;  while  in  its  conae* 
ffueucee  it  may  be  acknowledged  prejudicial  to  our  parti^ 
cular  interest. 

When  private  advantage  concurs,  with  general  aftctkm 
for  virtue,  we  readily  perceive  and  avow  the  mixture  of 
these  distinct  sentiments,  which  huve  a  very  difierent  feet 
ing  and  ii^uence  on  the  mind.  We  praise,  perhaps,  with 
more  alacrity,  where  the  generous,  humane  action,  contri- 
butes to  our  particular  interest :  But  the  topics  of  praise, 
which  we  insist  on,  are  very  wide  of  this  circumstanci*. 
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And  wt  nmy  attempt  to  bring  over  others  to  our  senti- 
ments, without  endeavouring  to  convince  them  that  thej 
reap  any  advantage  finom  the  actions  which  we  recommend 
to  their  approbation  and  applause. 

Frame  the  model  of  a  praise-worthy  character,  consists 
ing  of  i|U  the  most  amiable  moral  virtues :  Give  instances 
in  whidi  these  display  themselves  after  an  eminent  and  ex- 
traordinary mann^:  You  readily  engage  the  esteem  and 
approbation  of  all  your  audience,  who  never  so  much  as 
iiii{idre  in  what  age  and  country  the  person  lived  who  pos- 
aessed  these  noble  qualities ;  a  circumstance,  however,  c^ 
an  others  the  most  material  to  self-love,  or  a  concern  fiir 
oor  own  individpal  h^>pine$s. 

Qnee  on  a  time  a  statesman,  in  the  shock  and  contest 
of  parties,  jHrevailed  so  far  as  to  procure,  by  his  doqu^ice, 
tbe  banishment  of  an  able  adversary ;  whom  he  secr^y 
fclhmed,  offering  him  money  for  his  support  during  fats 
cxik^  and  soothing  him  with  topics  of  consolation  in  his 
inkinrtanes.  jUobI  cries  the  bamshed  statesman,  UTittvAar 
fwgreimMtlleiwem^/riaubintkiscUi^  where  even  ememki 
mrtmgoienmel  Virtue,  though  in  an  enemy,  here  pleased 
kim:  And  we  also  give  it  the  just  tribute  of  praise  and  ap« 
pBohation ;  not  do  we  retract  these  sentiments,  when  we 
liaa^  that  die  action  passed  at  Athens  about  two  thousand 
ysanago^  and  that  the  persons'  names  were  Eschines  and 


mot  ti  Aai  iomef  There  are  few  occasions  when  this 
qncaiiun  is  nod  pertinent :  And  had  it  that  universal,  in* 
fiHibie  faflnemw  sopposed,  it  wonld  turn  into  ridicule  every 
ccMuposidon,  and  almpst  every  conversation,  which  contain 
any  praise  or  censure  of  men  and  manners. 

It  is  but  a  weak  subterfuge,  when  pressed  by  these  facts 
and  argnroents,  to  say  diat  we  transport  ourselves,  by  tJit 
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force  of  imagination,  into  distant  ages  and  countries,  and 
consider  the  advantage  which  we  should  have  reaped  firom 
these  characters  had  we  been  contemporaries,  and  had  any 
commerce  with  the  persons.  It  is  not  conceivable  how 
a  reed  sentiment  or  passion  can  ever  arise  from  a  known 
iwiaginay  interest ;  especially  when  our  rtal  interest  is  sUH 
kept  in  view,  and  is  often  acknowledged  to  be  ttitirely  dis* 
tinct  from  the  imaginary,  and  even  sometimes  opposite  to 
it 

A  man,  brought  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  cannot  look 
down  without  trembling ;  and  the  sentiment  of  inuxginarff 
danger  actuates  him,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  and  be> 
lief  of  real  safety.  But  the  imagination  is  here  assisted  by 
the  presence  of  a  striking  object ;  and  yet  prevails  not,  ex- 
cept it  be  also  aided  by  novel^,  and  the  unusual  appear* 
ance  of  the  object.  Custom  soon  reconciles  us  to  heights 
and  precipices,  and  wears  off  these  false  and  delusive  ter* 
rors«  The  reverse  is  observable  in  the  estimates  which 
we  form  of  characters  and  manners ;  and  the  more  we  ha* 
hituate  ourselves  to  an  accurate  scrutiny  of  morals^  die 
more  delicate  feeling  do  we  acquire  of  the  most  minete 
distinctions  between  vice  and  virtue.  Such  firequent  oo* 
casiouy  indeed,  have  we,  in  common  life,  to  pronounoe  ell 
kinds  of  moral  determinations,  that  no  object  of  this  kind 
can  be  new  or  unusual  to  us ;  nor  could  snyjbbe  news  or 
prepossessions  maintain  their  ground  against  an  ezpe* 
rience  so  common  and  familiar.  Experience  being  diicfly 
what  forms  the  associations  of  ideas,  it  is  impossible  that 
any  association  could  establish  and  support  itself  in  di* 
rect  opposition  to  that  principle* 

Usefulness  is  agreeable,  and  engages  our  approbation. 
This  is  a  matter  of  &ct,  confirmed  by  daily  observation. 
But  umfiUf  For  what  ?  For  some  body's  interest,  surely. 
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Whooe  interest  then  ?  Not  our  own  only ;  for  our  appro* 
iMdion  frequently  extends  farther.  It  must  therefore  be 
the  interest  of  those  who  are  served  by  the  character  ot 
action  iqiproved  of;  and  these,  we  may  conclude,  however 
waaoUf  are  not  totally  indifferent  to  us.  By  opening  up 
tfaia  principle,  we  shall  discover  one  great  source  of  moral 
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Sklf*lote  is  a  principTe  in  human  nature  of  such  ex-* 
energy,  and  the  interest  of  each  individual  is  in 
so  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  community, 
that  lliose  philosophers  were  excusable,  who  fimded  that 
d  our  conceal  for  the  public  mi^t  be  resolved  into  a 
for  our  own  happiness  and  preservation.    They 

r»  every  moment,  instances  of  approbation  or  blame,  sa- 
or  dtq>leasure,  towards  characters  and  actions ; 
Atf  dmconinated  the  objects  of  these  sentiments,  virhtet 
ctvicttf  they  observed,  that  the  former  had  a  tmdency  to 
iocMuie  the  happiness,  and  the  btter  the  misery  of  man- 
load;  thaf  ^asked,  whether  it  were  possible  that  we  could 
hsve  any  general  concern  for  sode^,  or  any  disinterested 
iiwUmi.ut  of  the  welfiure  or  injury  of  others ;  they  found 
it  aimpfer  to.  consider  all  these  sentiments  as  modificationa 
of  idfrlave;  and  diey  discovered  a  pretence^  at  least,  for 
this  unity  of  principle,  in  that  dose  union  of  intarest  which 
is  so  observable  between  the  public  and  each  individuaL 

But  notwithstanding  this  frequent  confusion  of  interests, 
it  is  easy  to  attain  what  natural  philosophers,  after  Lord 
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Bacon,  have  affected  to  call  the  experiwiaiium  cntc£$j  or  thai 
experiment  which  points  out  the  right  way  in  any. doubt 
or  ambiguity.  We  have  found  instances  in  whidi  prinde 
interest  was  separate  frmn  public;  in  which  it  was  even 
contrary ;  and  yet  we  observed  the  moral  sentiment  to  taa^ 
tinue,  notwithstanding  this  diqunction  of  interests.  And 
wherever  these  distinct  interests  sensibly  concurred,  weal* 
ways  found  a  sensible  increase  of  the  sentiment,  and  a  more 
warm  affection  to  virtue,  and  detestation  of  vice,  or  what 
we  properly  call  gratitude  and  revenge.  Compelled  by  theae 
instances,  we  must  renounce  the  theory  which  accounts  for 
every  moral  sentiment  by  the  principle  of  self-love.  We 
must  adopt  a  more  public  affection,  and  allow  that  the  in- 
terests of  society  are  not,  even  on  their  own  acoomi^  en- 
tirely indiflferent  to  us.  Usefulness  is  only  a  tendency  t^ 
a  certain  end ;  and  it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  that  nay 
thing  pleases  as  means  to  an  end,  where  the  end  itself  ni^ 
wise  affects  us.  If  usefulness,  therefore,  be  a  sovrce  of 
moral  sentiment,  and  if  thb  usefulness  be  not  alwi^  oiMi^ 
sidered  with  a  reference  to  self;  it  follows,  that  every^thing 
which  contributes  to  the  happiness  of  society  reconmiMds 
itself  directly  to  our  approbation  and  good-wilL  Here  ii 
a  principle  which  accounts,  in  great  part,  for  the  origin 
of  moraliQr :  And  what  need  we  seek  for  abetraie  and 
mote  systems,  when  there  occors  one  so  obviow  ind 
tural'? 

Have  we  any  difficulty  to  comprehend  the  foree  of  Ini* 
manity  and  benevolence?  Or  to  cmMeive,  that  tiie  veiy 
aspect  of  happiness,  joy,  pToq>erity,  gives  pleasofe;  thit 
of  pain,  suffering,  sorrbw,  communiostes  uneasiness  ?  The 
human  countenance,  says  Horace  ^  bomiws  smiles  or  tears 

•  Sm  Notk  [BB.] 
*  Uti  rid^tilnit  arridcnt,  its  flcntflnti  iMm 
Hunuini  Tultut.  Iloa. 
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firoDi  the  human  countenance.  Reduce  a  person  to  soli- 
tudcy  and  he  loses  all  enjoyment,  except  either  of  the  sen- 
sual or  speculative  kind ;  and  that  because  the  movements 
of  his  heart  are  not  forwarded  by  correspondent  move- 
mmts  in  his  fellow-creatures.  The  signs  of  sorrow  and 
aioiiniingy  though  arbitrary,  affect  us  with  melancholy ; 
but  the  natural  symptoms,  tears,  and  cries,  and  groans, 
never  fail  to  infuse  compassion  and  uneasiness.  And  if  the 
,  tSscU  of  misery  touch  us  in  so  lively  a  manner,  can  we 
be  supposed  altogether  insensible  or  indifferent  towards  its 
causes,  when  a  malicious  or  treacherous  character  and  be« 
haviour  are  presented  to  us  ? 

We  enter,  I  shall  suppose,  into  a  convenient,  warm, 
weU-C(Hitrived  apartment :  We  necessarily  receive  a  plea- 
sure from  its  very  survey ;  because  it  presents  us  with  the 
pleasing  ideas  of  ease,  satisfaction,  and  enjoyment.  The 
JMq^itable,  good-humoured,  humane  landlord  appears. 
This  circumstance  surely  must  embellish  the  whole ;  nor 
can  we  easily  forbear  reflecting,  with  pleasure,  on  the  satis* 
faction  which  results  to  every  one  from  his  intercourse  and 
good  offices. 

Hip  whole  family,  by  the  freedom,  ease,  confidence,  and 
ci|lm  enjoyment  diffiised  over  their  countenances,  suffi- 
ciently express  their  happiness.  I  have  a  pleasing  sympa- 
thy in  the  prospect  of  so  much  joy,  and  can  never  consi- 
der the  source  of  it  without  the  most  agreeable  emotions. 

He  tells  me  that  an  oppressive  and  powerful  neighbour 
had  attempted  to  dispossess  him  of  his  inheritance,  and 
had  long  disturbed  all  his  innocent  and  social  pleasures.  I 
fisel  an  immediate  indignation  arise  in  me  against  such  vio- 
lence and  injury. 

But  it  is  no  wonder,  he  adds,  that  a  private  wrong  should 
proceed  from  a  man  who  had  enslaved  provinces,  depopu* 

VOL.  II.  s 
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lated  citieS)  ancl*  made  the  field  and  scafibld  stream  with 
homan  blood.  I  am  struck  with  horror  at  ihe  {mapect  of 
•so  much  misery,  and  am  actuated  by  the  strong^  antipa- 
thy against  iu  author. 

'  In  genera),  it  is  certain,  that  wherever  we  go^  whattftir 
we  reflect  on  or  converse  about,  evety  tUng  still  prMeiiiB 
us  with  the  view  of  human  happiness  or  mis^iy,  ittd  «s- 
cites  in  our  breast  a  sympathetic  movemeni  of  pleastM  dir 
\iheasiness.  In  our  serious  occupations,  in  our  citfdaik 
amusements,  this  principle  still  exerts -its  active  energy* 

A  man  who  enters  the  theatre  is  immediately  stmek 
with  the  view  of  so  great  a  multitude,  participating  of  one 
<5oirimon  amusement;  and  experiences,  from  their  very 
aspect,  a  superior  sensibility  or  disposition  of  being  fiibc^> 
)ed  with  every  sentiment  which  he  shares  with  his  feHoilF- 
treatures. 

He  observes  the  actors  to  be  animated  by  the  Bpptu^ 
taee  of  a  fullaudience,  and  raised  to  a  degree  of  enthosiain 
which  they  cannot  command  in  any  solitary  or  calm 
ment. 

Every  movement  of  the  theatre,  by  a  skilful  poet,  is 
tnunicated,  as  it  were,  by  magic  to  the  spectators ;  who 
weep,  tremble,  resent,  rejoice,  and  are  inflamed  with  aH 
the  variiety  of  passions  which  actuate  the  several  person* 
agess  of  the  drama. 

Where  any  event  crosses  our  wishes,  and  intermpts  the 
happiness  of  the  favourite  characters,  we  feel  a  sensible 
anxiety  and  concern.  But  where  their  sufierings  proceed 
from  the  treachery,  cruelty,  or  tyranny  of  an  enemy,  our 
bteasts  are  afiected  with  the  liveliest  resentment  against  the 
author  of  these  calamities. 

It  is  here  esteemed  contrary  to  the  rules  of  art  to  repre- 
sent any  thing  cool  and  indifierent     A  distant  friend,  ot 
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il  eonfideht^  wfio  hils  no  inMiiedkU^  interest  ih  the  caimsh 
thdphev  ii^tight,  if  {losdilrfe,  lo  be  avoided  by  the  poe^  k 
«diiaiitlhi<Satteg  a  like  itidifl^r ence  tb  the  audience^  and 
dieeking  the  progresft  of  the  passions* 

¥e^  ipede^  o(  poetry  dte  ffiove  entertafaiiilg  iimil  pid- 
mhd:  litid  ei^€»^  dne  is  semible,  that  the  chief  sotfree  df 
its  pleasure  arises  from  those  images  of  a  genil^  atid  tei»- 
der  iMtitqilillfty  which  it  represents  in  its  personages,  and 
^  ^ildeli  it  oommimicates  a  lik€  sentiment  to  the  reader. 
SbiflittiriaS)  irho  transferred  the  scene  to  the  sea-i^bore, 
dldugfa  he  presented  the  most  magnificent  object  in  natun^ 
ft  cMflMed  to  have  erred  in  his  chdiee.  The  id^a  of  toil, 
hibdtef,  aiid  dii^ger,  stifiered  by  the  fisherman,  is  painfid ; 
\ifUk  UliafTO^ble  sympathy  which  attends  eVery  concep- 
tlM'of  hMita  happiness  ot  misery. 

When  I  was  twenty,  says  a  French  poet,  Ovid  was  my 
flmwfite :  Now  I  am  forty,  I  declare  for  Hoince.  We 
enier,  to  be  sure,  more  reiulily  into  sentiments  which  re- 
aembtediose  we  feel  every  day :  But  no  passion^  when  well 
uttnelwanlcd,  can  be  entirely  indifferent  to  us ;  because  therte 
fti  HOI^  of  which  every  man  has  not  with  him,  at  least,  the 
•teeda  nd  first  principles.  It  is  the  business  of  poetry  to 
bring  every  aflbctioh  near  to  ns  by  lively  imagery  and  k^ 
pMaeiitation^  and  make  it  look  like  truth  and  t^ealify^  a 
ceitain  proof  that,  wherever  the  reality  is  fi^und^  otfr 
ittfittdi  a^  disposed  to  be  strongly  afieeted  by  it. 

Any  recent  event  or  piece  of  news,  by  which  the  fate  of 
aMdSi  provinces,  or  many  individuals  is  affected,  is.ex- 
ttem^y  interesting  even  to  those  whose  welfitre  »  not  iini^ 
inediately  engaged.  Such  intelligence  is  propia^ated  wiUi 
oekritj,  heard  with  avidity,  and  inquired  into  with  atl«»- 
tioii  and  concern.  The  interest  of  society  appears^  on  thip 
OGcaskMi)  to  be  in  some  degree  the  interest  of  eaek  imtf* 
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vidual.  The  imagination  is  sure  to  be  aflfected ;  tbougli 
the  passions  excited  may  not  always  be  so  strong  and  steady 
as  to  have  great  influence  on  the  conduct  and  bdianour. 

The  perusal  of  a  history  seems  a  cahn  entertainment ; 
but  would  be  no  entertainment  at  all,  did  not  our  hearts 
beat  with  coi'respondent  movements  to  those  which  mre 
described  by  the  historian. 

Thucydides  and  Guicciardin  support  with  difficulty 
our  attention ;  while  the  former  describes  the  trivial  rtmr 
counters  of  the  small  cities  of  Greece,  and  the  latter  the 
harmless  wars  of  Pisa.  The  few  persons  interested,  and 
the  small  interest,  fill  not  the  imagination,  and  engage  not 
the  affections*  The  deep  distress  of  the  numerous  Athe- 
nian army  before  Syracuse ;  the  danger  which  so  nearly 
threatens  Venice ;  these  excite  compassion ;  these  move 
terror  and  anxiety. 

The  indifferent,  uninteresting  style  of  Suetonius,  tqpmlfy 
with  the  masterly  pencil  of  Tacitus,  may  convince  us  of 
the  cruel  depravity  of  Nero  or  Tiberius ;  but  what  a  dif- 
ference of  sentiment !  While  the  former  coldly  rdatesdie 
acts,  the  latter  sets  before  our  eyes  the  venerable 
of  a  Soranus  and  a  Thrasea,  intrepid  in  their  fiite,  and 
ly  moved  by  the  melting  sorrows  of  their  friends  and  kin* 
dred.  What  sympathy  then  touches  every  human  heart  I 
What  indignation  against  the  tyrant,  whose  causeless  fear 
or  unprovoked  malice  gave  rise  to  such  detestable  baiba^ 

rity! 

If  we  bring  these  subjects  nearer ;  if  we  remove  all  sua- 
picion  of  fiction  and  deceit ;  what  powerftil  concern  is  ex- 
cited, and  how  much  superior,  in  many  instances,  to  the 
narrow  attachments  of  self-love  and  private  interest  I  Po- 
pular sedition,  party  zeal,  a  devoted  obedience  to  Guctious 
•leaders ;  these  are  some  of  the  most  visible,  though  less 
laudable  effects  of  this  social  sympathy  in  human  nature. 
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The  friToloosness  of  the  subject,  toO|  we  may  observe)  is 
not  able  to  detach  us  entirely  from  what  carries  an  image 
of  human  sentiment  and  affecti<Mi. 

When  a  person  stutters,  and  pronounces  with  difficulty, 
we  even  sympathize  with  this  trivial  uneasiness,  and  suffer 
for  hiiB.  And  it  is  a  rule  in  criticism,  that  every  combi- 
nation of  syllables  or  letters,  which  gives  pain  to  the  organs 
of  speech  in  the  recital,  appears  also,  from  a  species  of  sjrm- 
pathy,  harsh  and  disagreeable  to  the  ear.  Nay,  when  we 
nm  over  a  book  with  our  eye,  we  are  sensible  of  such  un- 
harmcmious  composition ;  because  we  still  imagine,  that  a 
pefsoQ  recites  it  to  us,  and  suiFers  irom  the  pronunciation 
of  these  jarring  sounds.     So  delicate  is  our  sympathy  ! 

Ea^and  unconstrained  postures  and  motions  are  always 
beaiitiful:  An  air  of  health  and  vigour  is  agreeable:  Clothes 
irfudi  warm,  without  burdening  the  body ;  which  cover, 
withoat  imprisoning  the  limbs,  are  well-fashioned.  In 
every  judgment  of  beauty,  the  feelings  of  the  person  af- 
fected ttiter  into  consideration,  and  communicates  to  the 
spectator  similar  touches  of  pain  or  pleasure  *.  What 
iraoder,  then,  if  we  can  pronounce  no  judgment  concem- 
11^  the  character  and  conduct  of  men,  without  consider- 
ing the  tendencies  of  their  actions,  and  the  happiness  or 
which  thence  arises  to  society  ?  what  association  of 
would  ever  operate,  were  that  principle  here  totally 

If  any  man,  from  a  cold  insensibility,  or  narrow  selfish* 
of  temper,  is  unafiected  with  the  images  of  human 


a  « 


Dwentiar  equus  ejus  astricta  sunt  ilia ;  aed  idemrelodor.     Pnldicr 
Bt  adileta,  cujus  lacertos  exercitatio  expresaat;  idem  certamlni  piu 
ratiar.     Nunqaam  enim  species  ab  utilitaie  diTiditur.     Sed  hoc  qoidem 
diaoancre  modid  judidi  est*'     Quintilian  Inst.  lib.  riii.  cap,  3, 
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Ji^ppipess  or  misery,  he  muat  be  equally  indifiereni  to  the 
images  of  vice  and  virtue :  Aa,  on  the  other  baiid»  il  ia  al- 
ways found,  that  a  warm  conoem  for  the  interesto  of  our 
apencie^  is  attended  with  a  delicate  feeling  of  4U  nond  dis* 
tiiu:tioni$ ;  a  strong  resentment  of  injury  done  to  smd  ;  m 
Mvely  approbation  of  their  welfare.  In  this  partifiolar, 
ikough  grieat  superiori^  is  observable  of  one  man  above 
another ;  yet  none  are  so  entirely  indifferent  to  the  inte- 
rests of  their  fellpwrQreatures,  as  to  perceive  no  distinctioiis 
of  moral  good  and  evil,  in  consequence  of  the  difienat 
tendencies  of  actions  and  principles.  How,  indeed,  can 
we  suppose  it  possible  in  any  one,  who  wears  a  hump 
h^art^  that  if  there  be  subjected  to  his  censnre  one  die- 
.xeisler  or  system  of  conduct  which  is  beneficial,  and  an- 
other whkih  is  pernicious  to  his  species  or  communil|Fy  he 
will  not  so  much  as  give  a  cool  preference  to  the  fc 
ox  ascribe  to  it  the  smallest  merit  or  regard  ?  Let  us 
pose  such  a  person  ever  so  selfish ;  let  private  interest 
engrossed  ever  so  much  his  attention;  yet  in  iai 
vheve  that  is  not  concerned^  he  must  unavoidably  fed  < 
propensity  to  the  good  of  mankind,  and  make  it  90  obgeal 
of  choice,  if  every  thing  else  be  equaL  Would  any  iqpii^ 
who  is  walking  along,  tread  as  willingly  on  anolher'a  gQ0^ 
toes,  whom  he  has  no  quarrel  with,  as  on  the  havd  imfi 
wd  pavement?  There  is  here  surely  a  di£Eerenoa  ie  the 
case.  We  surely  take  into  consideration  the  hapimitti 
and  vdmry  of  others,  in  weighing  the  several  moCivea  of 
actioot  wd  incline  to  the  former,  where  no  private  nguds 
draw  us  to  seek  our  own  promotion  or  advantage  by  the 
injury  of  our  fellow -creatures.  And  if  the  principles  of 
humanity  are  capable,  in  many  instances,  of  influencing 
our  actions,  they  must,  at  all  times,  have  some  autliority 
over  our  sentiments,  and  give  us  a  general  approbation  of 
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vlitl  is  fwsfyl  to  societj,  and  blanie  of  what  is  dangenMis 
Of  pemicioos.  Tbe  d^rees  of  these  seDtiments  may  be 
the  salgect  of  cootroversjr ;  but  tbe  reality  of  their  exisl- 
enoey  ode  should  think,  must  be  admitted  in  eTery  theory 


A'  creature,  absolutely  malicious  and  ^tefiil,  were  there 
any  such  in  nature,  must  be  worse  than  indiffiurent  to  the 
inagea  of  vice  and  virtue.  AU  his  sentiments  must  be  in^ 
vcrtfidy  and  directly  cqiposite  to  those  which  prevail  in  the 
binnn  species.  Whatever  contributes  to  the  good  of  inan* 
Idad^  as  it  crosses  the  constant  bent  of  his  wishes  andde- 
naea^  nmst  produce  uneasiness  and  dis^probaticm ;  and, 
on  die  contrary,  whatever  is  the  source  of  disorder  and 
niaery  in  spcie^,  must,  for  the  same  reason,  be  r^surd^ 
vridi  Measure  and  oHnplacency.  Timon,  who,  probably 
froB  his  aflbcted  spleen,  more  than  any  inveterate  malice, 
WM  denominated  the  man-hater,  embraced  Alcibiades  with 
great  fisiidness.  Go  (m^mif  bop  f  cried  he,  acquire  tkecan^ 
Jkkmet  of  tie  people:  Ycm  wUl  &mt  doy,  I  fireMe,  be  th^ 
oameqfgreatcatamiiiestotiem^i  Could  we  admit  the  two 
principles  of  the  Manicheans,  it  is  an  infiiUible  conseqi|ence 
tlMit  their  sentiments  of  human  actions,  i^  well  as  of  eyenr 
thing  else,  must  be  totally  opposite,  and  that  every  ipstance 
of  jnsliee  and  hunmnity,  from  its  necessary  tendency,  must 
please  the  one  deity  and  displease  the  other.  All  man- 
kind so  &r  resemble  the  good  piinpiple,  that,  where  in*- 
terest^  or  revenge,  or  envy,  prevents  not  our  disposition, 
we  are  always  inclined,  from  our  natural  philanthropy,  to 
give  the  preference  to  the  happiness  of  society,  and  conse- 
quently to  virtue  above  its  opposite.  Absolute,  unprovo- 
ked, disinterested  malice,  has  never,  perhaps,  place  in  any 

*  Plutarch  io  tita  Ale. 
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human  breast ;  or  if  it  had,  must  there  pervert  all  the  sen- 
timents of  morals,  as  well  as  the  feelings  of  humanity.  If 
the  cruelty  of  Nero  be  allowed  entirely  roluntary,  and  not 
rather  the  effect  of  constant  fear  and  resentment;  it  is  evi« 
dent  that  Tigellinus,  preferably  to  Seneca  or  Borrhns, 
must  have  possessed  his  steady  and  uniform  approbatioa. 

A  statesman  or  patriot,  who  serves  our  own  country,  m 
our  own  time,  has  always  a  more  passionate  regard  paid 
to  him,  than  one  whose  beneficial  influence  operated  oo 
distant  ages  or  remote  nations ;  where  the  good,  resulting 
from  his  generous  humanity,  being  less  connected  with  us, 
seems  more  obscure,  and  affects  us  with  a  less  lively  sym- 
pathy. We  may  own  the  merit  to  be  equally  great,  though 
our  sentiments  are  not  raised  to  an  equal  height  in  both 
cases.  The  judgment  here  corrects  the  inequalities  of  our 
internal  emotions  and  percqitions ;  in  like  manner,  as  it 
preserves  us  from  error,  in  the  several  variations  of  images, 
presented  to  our  external  senses.  The  same  object,  at  a 
double  distance,  really  throws  on  the  eye  a  picture  of  but 
half  the  bulk ;  yet  we  imagine  that  it  i^pears  of  the  same 
size  in  both  situations ;  because  we  know  that,  on  our  ap- 
proach to  it,  its  image  would  expand  on  the  eye,  and  that 
the  difference  consists  not  in  the  object  itself,  but  in  our 
position  with  regard  to  it  And,  indeed,  without  such  a 
correction  of  appearances,  both  in  internal  and  external 
sentiment,  men  could  never  think  or  talk  steadily  on  any 
subject ;  while  their  fluctuating  situations  produce  a  con- 
tinual variation  on  objects,  and  throw  them  into  such  dif- 
ferent and  contrary  lights  and  positions  *. 

The  more  we  converse  with  mankind,  and  the  grtmttr 
social  intercourse  we  maintain,  the  more  shall  we  be  famili- 
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ariwd  totbcsegenaul  preferencesi 
wUch  our  coDTersalion  and  discourae  could  scarcely  be 
rendoed  intelligible  to  each  other.  Erery  man's  interest 
is  p^TflMiy  to  himself  and  the  aversions  and  desires  whidi 
result  finom  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  a£fect  others  in  a  like 
degree.  General  language,  therefore,  being  formed  for 
use,  must  be  moulded  on  some  more  general  views, 
must  affix  the  epithets  of  praise  or  blame,  in  confor- 
ms to  sentim^its  which  arise  from  the  general  interests 
of  die  community.  And  if  these  sentiments,  in  most  men, 
be  not  so  strong  as  those  which  have  a  reference  to  private 
good ;  yet  still  they  must  make  some  distinction,  even  in 
persons  the  most  depraved  and  selfish ;  and  must  attach 
the  notion  of  good  to  a  beneficent  conduct,  and  of  evil  to 
the  contrary.  Sympathy,  we  shall  allow,  is  much  fainter 
dian  onr  concern  for  ourselves,  and  sympathy  with  persons 
remote  finom  us  much  fainter  than  that  with  persons  near 
and  contiguous;  but  for  this  very  reason,  it  is  necessary 
finr  OS,  in  our  calm  judgments  and  discourse  concerning 
the  characters  of  men,  to  neglect  all  these  differences,  and 
render  our  sentiments  more  public  and  sociaL  Besides, 
diat  we  ourselves  often  change  our  situation  in  this  particu- 
lar, we  every  day  meet  with  persons  who  are  in  a  situation 
different  firom  us,  and  who  could  never  converse  with  us 
were  we  to  remain  constantly  in  that  position  and  point  of 
▼lew  which  is  peculiar  to  ourselves.  The  intercourse  of 
sentiments,  therefore,  in  society  and  conversation,  makes 
us  form  some  general  unalterable  standard,  by  which  we 
may  approve  or  disapprove  of  characters  and  manners. 
And  thou^  the  heart  takes  not  part  entirely  with  those 
general  notions,  nor  regulates  all  its  love  and  hatred  by 
the  universal,  abstract  diiFerences  of  vice  and  virtue," with- 
out regard  to  self,  or  the  persons  with  whom  we  are  niore 
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intimately  connected ;  yet  have  these  moral  diffisrences  n 
considerable  influence ;  and  being  siifficient,  at  leasts  fov 
discourse,  serve  all  our  purposes  in  company*  in  the  pal* 
pit)  in  the  theatre,  and  in  the  schools  *• 

Thus,  in  whatever  light  we  take  this  subject*  th€  iQerit 
ascribed  to  the  social  virtues  appears  still  unifonn,  apd  9rt 
rises  chiefly  from  that  regard  which  the  natural  s^i^inieiit 
of  benevolence  engages  us  to  pay  to  the  interests  of  man- 
Idnd  and  socie^.  If  we  consider  the  principles  of  th« 
human  make,  such  as  they  appear  to  daily  experience  wd 
observation,  we  must,  a  priori^  conclude  it  impossible  fioir 
such  a  creature  as  man  to  be  totally  indiflerent  to  the  wdi 
or  ill  being  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  not  readily,  of  bimr 
self,  to  pronounce,  where  nothing  gives  him  any  particular 
bias,  that  what  promotes  their  happiness  is  good*  whtl 
tends  tp  their  misery  is  evil,  without  any  fiurther  reguA  d^ 
consideration.  Here  then  are  the  faint  rudiments  at  leiisly 
or  outlines,  of  a  general  distinction  between  actions;  and 
in  proportion  as  the  humanity  of  the  person  is  supposed  lo 
increase,  his  connection  with  those  who  are  injured  or  b^ 
nefited,  and  his  lively  conception  of  their  misery  or  liap|i»» 
ness ;  his  consequent  censure  or  approbation  acquires  pr<^ 
portionable  vigour.  There  is  no  necessity  that  a  generous 
action,  barely  mentioned  in  an  old  history  or  remote  ga* 
lette,  should  communicate  any  strong  feelings  of  ap[dause 
and  admiration.  Virtue,  placed  at  such  a  distance,  is  like 
a  fixed  star,  which,  though  to  the  eye  of  reason  it  may  qp» 
pear  as  luminous  as  the  sun  in  his  meridian,  is  so  infinites 
ly  removed  as  to  afiect  the  senses  neither  with  light  nor 
heat  Bring  this  virtpe  nearer,  by  our  acquaintance  or 
connection  with  the  persons,  or  even  by  an  eloquent  reci- 
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Ui  of  the  ease ;  our  hearts  are  iaunediately  caagfat,  ouf 
ajrmpathy  eolivened,  aod  our  cool  approbadoa  eoBTertod 
into  the  wannest  sentiments  of  friendship  and  r^anL 
These  seem  necessary  and  infallible  consequences  of  the 
fgmeni  principles  of  hnmw  nature,  as  discovered  iii 
eoBunoB  life  and  priicdce. 

Agjain ;  reverse  these  views  and  reasonings :  (^lonsider 
the  matter  a  pogteriori ;  and  weighing  the  c€Mi$equeBce^ 
^i|Uffe  if  the  merit  of  social  virtue  be  not,  ii^  a  great  mear 
anlK^  iderived  from  the  feelings  of  humanity  with  which  i( 
afisots  the  spectators.  It  appe^s  to  be  matter  of  &ct,  that 
Ibe  earcamstanee  of  utUityj  in  all  sub)ects,  is  a  ^ouree  cyf 
{iniae  and  approbation :  That  it  is  constantly  appealed  to 
IQ  al{  moral  decisions  concerning  the  merit  9nd  demerit  of 
jpationf:  That  it  is  the  sole  soijurce  of  that  high  regard  paid 
lo^uftioe,  fidelity,  honour,  allegiance,  and  chastity :  That  it 
Ja'faisepMRable  firom  al)  the  other  social  virtues,  humanity^ 
^fpaesnmtgj  charity,  afiabilky,  lenity,  mer^,  and  modera^ 
4mIix  Ai{df  in  a  iwopd^  it  is  a  foundation  of  the  chief  part 
of  morals,  which  has  a  sel^enoe  to  mankiijd  and  our  fel^ 
ImriWicatures* 

.  .\f,9iffMXB  also  that,  in  our  general  approbatipn  of  eh»- 
fenslprp  iiod  wainieiis,  the  usefiil  tendency  of  the  so)dai  vi«v 
tues  moves  us  not  by  any  regards  p^  self^joterest,  but  has 
an  influence  much  more  universal  and  extensive.  It  ap- 
pears that  a  tendency  to  public  good,  and  to  the  promo- 
ting of  peace,  harmony,  and  order  in  society,  does  always, 
by  affecting  the  benevolent  principles  of  our  frame,  en- 
gage us  on  the  side  of  the  social  virtues.  And  it  appears, 
as  an  additional  confirmation,  that  these  principles  of  hu- 
manity and  sympathy  enter  so  deeply  into  all  our  senti- 
ments, and  have  so  powerful  an  influence,  as  may  enable 
them  to  excite  the  strongest  censure  and  applause.     The 
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present  theory  is  the  simple  result  of  all  these  inferences^ 
each  of  which  seems  founded  on  uniform  experience  and 
observation. 

Were  it  doubtful  whether  there  were  any  such  princi- 
ple in  our  nature  as  humanity  or  a  concern  for  others,  yet 
when  we  see,  in  numberless  instances,  that  whatever  has  a 
tendoicy  to  promote  the  interest  of  society,  is  so  highly  i^ 
proved  of,  we  ought  thence  to  learn  the  force  of  the  bene- 
volent principle ;  since  it  is  impossible  for  any  thing  to 
please  as  means  to  an  end,  where  the  end  is  totally  indi£S»» 
rent  On  the  other  hand,  were  it  doubtful  whether  there 
were  implanted  in  our  nature  any  general  principle  of  dkv 
ral  blame  and  approbation,  yet  when  we  see,  in  numbef^ 
less  instances,  the  influence  of  humanity,  we  ought  thoice 
to  conclude,  that  it  is  impossible  but  that  every  thiqg 
which  promotes  the  interests  of  society  must  communioite 
pleasure,  and  what  is  pernicious  give  uneasiness.  But 
when  these  different  reflections  and  observations  ccmcmr 
in  establishing  the  same  conclusion,  must  they  not  be* 
stow  an  undisputed  evidence  upon  it  ? 

It  is,  however,  hoped  that  the  progress  of  this  argument 
will  bring  a  farther  confirmation  of  the  present  theory,  by 
showing  the  rise  of  other  sentiments  of  esteem  and  regard 
from  the  same  or  like  principles. 
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£  VTident,  (hat  wtiin^  a  rjuality  or  liabit  ii  lubjectetf 
^'Cxanunstion,  if  it  iippunr  m  any  rospuct  prejgdieitit 
k  person  possessed  of  it,  or  such  &§  incapocitatet  him 


:sand  a 


y  blamed,  i 


dmnked 

iRghisfiiuluandiiiiperfeclionH.  Indolence,  ncgtigcnoe^   , 
t  of  order  and  raetliod,  obntinacv,  ficklenc^  ru«hn«M, 
lulUy ;  these  qualilics  were  never  eaieetned  by  any  one   | 
fierent  to  a  chamcter,  much  Icaa  extolled  as  accoiil» 
^BKOU  or  virtwM.    The  prejudice  rMtdtiiig  from  dtem  i 

Ey  strikes  out  eye,  and  gin»  m  Uw  sentiraent  of  I 
tsnpprobation. 
ty,  it  u  allowed,  IB  nbsolnieiy  either  blameablta   | 
nuae-worthy.    It  b  all  according  to  its  degree.    A  due  I 
m  the  PcRiPATZTica,  is  the  characteristic  of  I 
j^ttiis  medium  is  chidty  determined  by  niiltljr. 
rity,  for  instance,  and  dispatch  in  busuKsa^ 
When  delectivr,  no  progress  is  evec  J 
iition  of  any  parpubc :   When  exce«sin|  A 
B  prcdpttatc  aod  ill-cuncerted  a 
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enterprises :  By  such  reasonings  we  fix  the  proper  and 
commendable  mediocrity  in  all  moral  and  prudential  dis- 
quisitions ;  and  never  lose  view  of  the  advantages  which 
result  from  any  character  or  habit. 

Now,  as  these  advantages  are  etijoyed  by  the  perscm  pos- 
sessed of  the  character,  it  can  never  be  ulf-loct  which  ren- 
ders the  prospect  of  them  agreeable  to  us,  the  spectators, 
and  prompts  our  esteem  and  approbation.  No  force  of 
imagination  can  convert  us  into  another  person,  and  make 
us  fancy  that  we,  being  that  person,  reap  benefit  from 
those  valuable  qualities  which  belong  to  him.  Or  if  it  did, 
no  celerity  of  imagination  could  immediately  transport  us 
back  into  ourselves,  and  make  us  love  and  esteem  the  per- 
son as  different  from  us.  Views  and  sentiments  so  oppo- 
site ij6,  known  truth,  abd  to  each  other,  covld  never  halv 
place,  at  the  same  time^  in  the  same  person.  All  siispi- 
ck»i,  therefore^  of  selfish  regards  is  here  totally  «cdilded* 

It  is  a  quite  diflfcr^nt  principle  which  actuates  cn^  1iA» 
som,  aiid  interests  us  in  the  felicity  of  the  person  #k0Hi  we 
contemplate.  Where  his  natural  talents  and  acq«ive4  abi- 
litieis  give  lis  the  prospect  of  elevation,  advantemeift^  %  A* 
gore  in  life,  prosperous  sticcess,  a  steady  coiotnaad  dvdr 
fortune,  and  the  execution  of  great  or  advantflgeoai  ite- 
dertakings ;  we  are  struck  with  such  agreeable  iniagts^  and 
feel  a  complacency  and  regard  imniediately  mmk  Iswaidb 
him.  The  ideas  of  happiness,  joy,  triumph^  prosperity, 
are  connected  with  every  circumslante  of  his  dMiraotw, 
and  diffuse  over  our  minds  a  pleasing  ientiimait  of  syibpa 
thy  and  humanity  >• 

Let  us  suppose  a  person  originally  framed  so  as  to  bate 
no  manner  of  concern  for  his  fellow^creatnres,  bat  to 
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l^iird  the  happiness  and  misery  of  all  sehsiUe  beings  with 
greater  indifference  than  even  two  contiguous  shiides  of 
the  same  colour.  Let  us  suppose,  if  the  i^hMpiieHty  of  na- 
tions were  laid  on  the  one  hand^  and  their  ruin  on  th^ 
odier,  and  he  were  desired  to  choose ;  that  he  would  stand 
like  the  schoolman's  ass,  irresolute  md  undetermined  be^ 
tween  equal  motives ;  or  rather,  like  the  saifae  ass  betweeft 
two  pieces  of  wcxxl  or  marble,  without  any  ihclihafion  of 
propensity  to  either  side.  The  consequence,  I  belike, 
must  be  allowed  just,  that  such  a  person,  being  abtolutety 
onocmoemed,  either  for  the  public  good  of  a  coinmunlty, 
or  the  private  utility  of  others,  would  look  oh  every  qua- 
lify however  pernicious,  or  however  beneficial  to  society, 
<w  to  its  possessor,  with  die  same  indifference  as  on  the 
most  common  and  uninteresting  object. 

Bat  i^  instead  of  this  fancied  monster,  we  suppose  a 
JMBi  to  finrm  a  judgment  or  determination  in  the  case,  there 
b  to  him  a  plain  foundation  of  preference,  where  every 
thing  else  b  equal ;  and  however  cool  his  choice  may  be, 
Sf  hb  heart  be  selfish^  or  if  the  persons  interested  be  remote 
ihxn  him ;  there  must  still  be  a  choice  or  distinction  be- 
t^reen  what  b  useful  and  what  b  pernicious.  Now  thb  dis^^ 
Uttcficm  b  the  same  in  all  its  parts,  with  the  moral  distinct 
ikmy  vrtiose  foundation  has  been  so  oflen,  and  so  much  in 
viun  inquired  after.  The  same  endowments  of  the  mind, 
in  efery  circumstance,  are  agreeable  to  the  sentiment  of 
morab  and  to  that  of  humanity ;  the  same  temper  is  sus- 
ceptible of  high  degrees  of  the  one  sentiment  and  of  the 
other ;  and  the  same  alteration  in  the  objects,  by  their 
Hearer  iqyproach  or  by  connections,  enlivens  the  one  and 
the  other.  By  all  the  rules  of  philosophy,  therefore,  we 
must  conclude,  that  these  sentiments  are  originally  the 
same ;  since,  in  each  particular,  even  the  most  minute, 
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they  are  governed  by  the  same  laws,  and  are  moved  by  the 
same  objects. 

Why  do  philosophers  infer,  with  the  greatest  certainty, 
that  the  moon  is  kept  in  its  orbit  by  the  same  fiNrce  <»fgra» 
vi^  that  makes  bodies  £edl  near  the  surfiBure  of  the  earthy 
bnt  because  these  effects  are,  upon  ccmiputation,  fooid  ai* 
milar  and  equal?  and  must  not  this  argument  bring  as 
strong  conviction  in  moral  as  in  natural  disquisitions? 

To  prove,  by  any  long  detail,  that  all  the  qualities 
fttl  to  the  possessor  are  approved  of,  and  the  contraiy 
sured,  would  be  superfluous.  The  least  reflection  on  what 
is  every  day  eiqperienced  in  life  will  be  sufficient  We 
shall  only  mention  a  few  instances,  in  order  to  remove,  if 
possible,  all  doubt  and  hesitation. 

The  quality  the  most  necessary  for  the  execution  of  any 
useful  enterprise,  is  Discretion  ;  by  which  we  carry  on 
a  safe  intercourse  with  others,  give  due  attention  to  ovr 
own  and  to  their  character,  weigh  each  circumstance  of  the 
business  which  we  undertake,  and  employ  the  surest  and 
safest  means  for  the  attainment  of  any  end  or  purpose.  To 
a  Cromwell,  perhaps,  or  a  De  Retz,  discretion  may  ap» 
pear  an  alderman-like  virtue,  as  Dr  Swift  calls  it;  and  be* 
ing  incompatible  with  those  vast  designs  to  which  tbdv 
courage  and  ambition  prompted  them,  it  might  really,  m 
them,  be  a  fault  or  imperfection.  But  in  the  oondoct  of 
ordinary  life,  no  virtue  is  more  requisite!  not  only  to  ob» 
tain  success,  but  to  avoid  the  most  fatal  miscarriages  and 
disappointments.  The  greatest  parts  without  it,  as  ob- 
served by  an  elegant  writer,  may  be  fatal  to  their  owner ; 
as  Polyphemus,  deprived  of  his  eye,  was  only  the  more  ex* 
posed,  on  account  of  his  enormous  strength  and  stature. 

The  best  character  indeed,  were  it  not  rather  too  per- 
fect for  human  imture,  is  that  which  is  not  swayed  by  tern- 
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per  of  my  kind;  but  attematdy  cHqdojs  emcuwae  aod 
enrt400,as  each  isvag^totbe  puticolar  purpose  intoDd- 
ecL  Sadi  b  die  ezoeUenoe  which  St  ETTeaioDd  ascribes 
to  Ifaresdial  Tureone,  who  displ^ed  evcrj  campaigo,  as 
he  grew  older,  mofre  temerity  in  his  military  enterprises ; 
■d  beii^  now,  from  ioi^  experienoey  perfectly  acquainted 
with  eieiy  incident  in  war,  he  advanced  with  great  firm- 
ness and  secnri^,  in  a  road  so  wdl  known  to  him.  Fa* 
biuB,  says  Machiafd,  was  cautious;  Sdpio  enterprising : 
And  bodi  succeeded,  because  the  situation  of  the  Roman 
a&in^  during  the  omnnand  of  each,  was  peiruliariy  adapt- 
ed to  his  genius ;  but  both  would  have  failed  had  these  si- 
tuadoDs  been  rerersed.  He  is  happy  whose  circumstances 
suit  his  toiqier;  but  he  is  more  excellent  who  can  suit  his 
ttaqier  to  any  circumstances. 

What  need  is  there  to  display  the  praises  of  Ikdustrt, 
and  to  extol  its  adTantages,  the  acqaisitioo  of  power  and 
tidies^  or  in  raising  what  we  call  ajbrhme  in  die  world  ? 
Hie  tortoise,  aeoordii^  to  the  fid>ley  by  his  persererance, 
guned  the  race  of  the  hare,  though  possessed  of  much  su- 
perior swiftness.  A  man's  time,  when  well  husbanded,  is 
Ifte  a  cultivated  field,  of  which  a  few  acres  produce  more 
of  what  is  us^ul  to  life,  than  extensive  provinces,  even  of 
the  ridicst  soil,  when  overrun  with  weeds  and  brambles. 

But  all  prospect  of  success  in  life,  or  even  of  tc^erable 
subsistence,  muM  fiul,  where  a  reasonable  FnuGALirr  is 
wanting*  The  heiqp,  instead  of  increasing^  diminishes  dain- 
ty, and  leaves  its  possessor  so  much  more  unhappy,  as,  not 
having  been  able  to  confine  his  expenses  to  a  large  reve- 
nne,  he  will  stiU  less  be  able  to  live  contentedly  on  a  small 
one.    The  souls  of  men,  according  to  Plato  ^   inflamed 

■  Fh«do. 
VOL.  II.  T 
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with  impure  appetiteSi  and  losing  the  body,  which  alooa 
afforded  means  of  satisfactiont  hqrer  about  the  ear  thy  and 
haunt  the  places  where  their  bodies  are  dep<>sited ;  possesa* 
ed  with  a  longing  desire  to  recover  the  lost  organs  of  aeB4 
sation.  So  may  we  see  worthless  prodigals,  hayisg  ooot 
sumed  their  fortune  in  wild  debauches,  thrusting  theoa* 
selres  into  every  plentiful  table^  and  every  party  ofplaa^ 
sure,  bated  even  by  the  vicious,  and  despised  even  by  Ibola 

The  <Hie  extreme  of  frugality  is  orortce,  which,  as  it  bodi 
dq^rives^i  man  of  all  use  of  his  riches,  and  checks  hoapl* 
tality  and  every  social  enjoyment,  is  justly  censured  on  • 
double  account.  Prodigality^  the  other  extreme,  is  con* 
monly  more  hurtful  to  a  man  himself;  and  each  of 
extremes  is  blamed  above  the  other,  according  to  the 
per  of  the  person  who  censures,  and  according  to  Ins 
greater  or  less  sensibility  to  pleasure,  either  social  cnr  sen- 
sual. 

Qualities  often  derive  their  merit  from  complicated 
sources.  Hmnuiy^Jiddity^  truthy  are  praised  for  their  ioa- 
mediate  tendency  to  promote  the  interests  of  society  ;  bnt 
after  those  virtues  are  once  established  upon  this  frmndn^ 
tion,  they  are  also  considered  as  advantageous  to  the  pii^ 
son  himself  and  as  the  source  of  that  trust  and  confidences 
which  can  alone  give  a  man  any  consideration  in  life.  .  One 
becomes  contemptible,  no  less  than  odious,  when  be  for- 
gets the  duty  which,  in  this  particular,  he  owea  to  himaalf 
as  well  as  to  society. 

Perhaps  this  consideratimi  is  one  cAi^source  of  the  h^ 
blame  which  is  thrown  on  any  instance  of  failure  amo^g 
women  in  point  of  cheuHiy.  The  greatest  regard  which 
can  be  acquired  by  that  sex  is  derived  from  their  fidelity ; 
and  a  woman  becomes  cheap  and  vulgar,  loses  her  rank, 
and  is  exposed  to  every  insult,  who  is  deficient  in  this  par- 
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llie  smallest  failure  is  here  sufficient  to  blast  heit 
eharacter.  A  female  has  so  many  opportunities  of  secrete 
If  indulging  these  i^petiteS)  that  ilothing  can  give  us  se« 
enrity  but  her  absolute  modesty  and  reserve ;  and  where 
a  breadi  is  once  made,  it  can  scarcely  ever  be  fully  re« 
paiicidi  If  a  man  behave  with  cowardice  on  one  occasion, 
a  oohtnury  <i6ndnct  reinstates  him  in  his  character*  But 
by  what  action  can  a  woman^  whose  behaviour  has  ohbd 
bteh  diasolutCy  be  able  to  assure  us  that  shig  has  formed 
btNer  resolutions,  ahd  has  self^ommand  enough  to  carry 
thim  Into  execution  ? 

All  ifaen^  it  is  allowed^  are  equally  desirous  of  haf>pia^s^f 
bat  few  aire  successful  iti  the  pursuit:  On^  considetftbla 
hmse  is  the  want  of  Strength  of  Mind,  which  ihight  eti-' 
able  them  to  resist  the  temptation  of  present  eade  or  ple^ 
•ore,  and  carry  them  forward  in  the  search  of  m&ife  Ai^ 
taut  profit  and  enjoyment.  Our  a£fections^  oh  a  geneir&l 
prospect  of  their  objects^  form  certain  rtiles  of  conduct,  ^id 
certain  measures  of  preference  of  one  above  andther :  And 
these  decisions,  though  really  the  result  of  our  calm'  pas-* 
sionli  and  propensities,  (for  what  else  can  pronounce  my 
dgeeC  eligible,  or  the  contrary,)  are  yet  said,  by  a  natural 
iMve  of  terms,  to  be  the  detenhinatiofls  df  putt  rdastni 
and  reflection.  But  when  some  of  these  objects  approach 
to  us,  or  acquire  the  advantages  df  fitfou'rabld  lights 
pMtioosi  whidi  6atch  the  heart  et  iiliaginatidh ;  out* 
geneiU  resolutions  are  frequently  confounded,  a  §maUeh-» 
joyment  preferred,  and  lasting  shame  mA  sorrow  etjitailed 
qkm  vs.  And  however  poets  may  ^mplc^  their  wit  and 
eloquence  in  celebrating  present  pleasure  and  rejecting 
■n  distant  views  to  feme,  health,  or  fortune ;  it  is  dbvidii^ 
that  this  practice  is  the  source  of  ail  dissoluteness  anddis^ 
order,  repentance  and  misery.   A  man  of  a  strong  and  dc- 
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termined  temper  adheres  tenaciously  to  his  general 
luticms,  and  is  neither  seduced  by  the  alluronents  of  pli 
sure,  nor  terrified  by  the  menaces  of  pain ;  but  keeps  ttffi 
in  view  those  distant  pursuits,  by  which  he  at  once  mh» 
sures  his  happiness  and  his  honour. 

Self-satisfaction,  at  least  in  some  degree,  is  an  adwii* 
tage  which  equally  attends  the  Fool  and  the  Wisb  Mah  z 
But  it  is  the  only  one ;  nor  is  there  any  other  circumstance 
in  the  conduct  of  life,  where  they  are  upon  aa  equal  foo^ 
ing.  Business,  books,  conversation ;  for  all  of  these,  m  liMii 
b  totally  incapacitated ;  and,  except  condemned  by  Ui 
station  to  the  coarsest  drudgery,  remains  a  tciefeff  bmden 
upon  the  earth.  Accor^gly,  it  is  found,  that  men  mn 
extremely  jealous  of  their  character  in  this  particular ;  and 
many  instances  are  seen  of  profligacy  and  treachery,  die 
most  avowed  and  unreserved ;  none  of  bearing  patieotly 
the  imputation  of  ignorance  and  stupidity.  DicsearckoSy 
the  Macedonian  general,  who,  as  Polybius  tells  us  % 
ly  erected  one  altar  to  impiety,  another  to  injustice,  in 
der  to  bid  defiance  to  mankind ;  even  he,  I  am  well  m$* 
sured,  would  have  started  at  the  epithet  ot/bolj  and  have 
meditated  revenge  for  so  injurious  an  appellation.  Excqfit 
the  aflTeotion  of  parents,  the  strongest  and  most  indisaoliH 
ble  bond  in  nature,  no  connection  has  strength  sufficient 
to  support  the  disgust  arising  from  this  character.  Love 
itself  which  can  subsist  under  treachery,  ingralitiide,  !■»• 
lice,  and  infidelity,  is  immediately  extinguished  by  k, 
when  perceived  and  acknowledged ;  nor  are  deformity  and 
old  age  more  fatal  to  the  dominion  of  that  passion.  So 
dreadiul  are  the  ideas  of  an  utter  incapacity  for  any  pur* 
pose  or  undertaking,  aiul  of  continued  error  and 
duct  in  life ! 

«  lib.  zirii.  cmp.  35. 
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When  k  is  asked,  whether  a  qakdc  or  dcyw  appidiaisioii 
be JDOSt  Tahiable?  Whether  one  that,  at  first  Tiew,  pe- 
■stratcs  fiur  into  asnbject,  but  can  perform  nothing  upon 
stndy;  or  a  contrary  character,  which  must  work  out  every 
thing  bydkit  of  applicatimi?  Whether  a  dear  head  or  a 
copioos  invention  ?  Whether  a  profound  genins  or  a  sure 
jndgmeat  ?  In  short,  what  diaracter,  or  peculiar  turn  of 
understanding  is  more  excellent  than  another?  It  is  evi- 
dent  that  we  can  answer  none  of  these  questions,  without 
considering  which  of  those  qualities  capadtates  a  man  best 
fir  die  woiid,  and  carries  him  fisurthest  in  any  undertaking. 

If  refined  sense  and  exalted  sense  be  not  so  U9^id  as 
comnon  senses  their  rari^,  their  novdty,  and  the  noble- 
BMs  of  their  objects,  make  some  compensation,  and  ren- 
•der  dmn  the  admiration  of  mankind :  As  gold,  though 
jbss  serviceable  than  iron,  acquires,  from  its  scard^,  a  va- 
lue wUdi  is  much  supericnr. 

The  defects  of  judgment  can  be  supplied  by  no  art  or 
invention ;  but  those  of  Memory  finequently  may,  both  in 
business  and  in  study,  by  method  and  industry,  and  by 
diligence  in  committing  every  thing  to  writing;  and  we 
scarcely  ever  hear  a  short  memory  given  as  a  reason  for  a 
man's  fidlure  in  any  undertaking.  But  in  andent  times, 
when  no  man  could  make  a  figure  without  the  talent  of 
tpeaking^  and  when  the  audience  were  too  delicate  to  bear 
sadtGrade,.undigested  harangues  as  our  extemporary  ora- 
tors xAz  t»  public  assemblies ;  the  faculty  of  memory  was 
.  then  of  the  utmost  consequence,  and  was  accordingly  much 
more  valued  than  at  present.  Scarce  any  great  genius  is 
mentioned  in  antiquity,  who  is  not  celebrated  for  this  ta- 
lent ;  and  Cicero  enumerates  it  among  the  other  sublime 
qualities  of  Caesar  himself'. 

*  Futft  ta  illo  ingenium,  rmtio,  memoria,  literc,  cura,  cos>Utio,  diligentia, 
&c     Philip.  2. 
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P«rticu)iur  Amtimi  and  iramiers  alter  Ui«  v^^fiibma  erf* 
jqualili^:  Hhot  also  alter  tb<ir  pwit  Particular  aitnii- 
tioQs  aad  aec^ents  bave^  in  »Qme  ck^gree,  tb«  aame  iiiiv- 
enoe.  He  will  always  b^  more  ^^te^med  who  pf^asaaaaa 
tlioaa  taleBt9  and  aooomplishiiicsita  which  ami  hia  atadon 
and  parckfasaioPs  than  h^  wh^m  fortune  haa  miigphoad  in 
the  part  which  she  baa  aaaign^  him«  The  jprntt^m 
selfiah  virtues  are,  in  this  req>ect»  more  arbitinarj  than 
the  public  aiMl  sodaL  In  other  respects*  thej  are*  per- 
haps»  kss  liable  to  doubt  and  controverqr. 

In  this  kingdom,  such  continued  oatentatioii,  of  lale 
years,  haa  prevailed  among  men  in  actwe  life  with  x^anl 
to  jntbUe  ^irirUf  and  amcHig  those  in  igwotrfatftw  with  nfpanl 
to  taieootaKf ;  and  so  many  falae  pretenaions  to  eachhaae 
been,  no  doubt,  detected*  that  men  of  the  world  are  apl» 
without  any  bad  intention,  to  discover  a  sullen  incradnlilgr 
on  the  head  of  those  moral  endowments,  and  even  aona- 
times  absolutely  to  deny  their  existence  and  reality*  In 
like  manner,  I  find  that  of  old  the  perpetual  cani  of  Ife 
Stoks  and  Cpnics  concerning  virtue,  their  magnificent  pro- 
fessions and  slender  performances,  bred  a  disgust  in  sun- 
kind;  and  Lucian,  who,  though  licentious  with  regard  to 
pleasure,  is  yet,  in  other  respects,  a  very  moral  writer*  can- 
not sometimes  talk  of  virtue,  so  much  boasted*  withoat  be- 
traying symptcmis  of  spleen  and  irony  *•  But  snr^  this 
peevish  delicacy,  whenoe-ever  it  arises*  can  never  be 
ried  so  fior  as  to  make  ua  deny  the  cKistence  of  evtary 
cies  of  merit,  and  all  distinction  of  manners  and  behanoor. 

TiMOV.  Agi^n*  K«u  rvmyttymt  (it  fiX^rnfM)  f9f(Mr#««ni  fnt^mmm 
jnm  wXvB^vXXnvf  m^mf  r^«Vi^}«vn«  IcrKOiCEN.  Iq  anodier  plant 
H«vir  ym^  frriv  n  wX.vB^vXXnrf  «^fr«,  km  ^v#k,  mm  UfUi^fom^  mm 
rwX^t  MftfWH  AT*  MM  siv«  jr(myfuttm  «»«^Mir«.    Daoa.  OONOL* 
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fiwguHiffj  iocMOMgf)  POP'tf  JMue^  pntdmecj  dbtxnMMNf ;  b6» 
aides,  these  endowmeDts,  I  sayy  whose  Fery  names  feroeeH 
svowalof  didr  merit,  there  are  manj others,  to  which  die 
SMst  detemuned  scepticism  camiot,  for  a  mom^it,  nfiue 
the  tribute  of  praise  and  iqpprobatioD.     Temperanotf  m^ 

iiniiiiinsij  mcnqfj  ordtr^  ummuiUmj  addrtss^  pn»anBt  qf 
sriM(  qiMkunM  qf  cameqpikmj  faaUtg  qftacffeukm  s  theses 
sod  •  thousand  more  of  the  same  kind,  no  man  will  ever 
to  be  excellences  and  perfections.  As  their  merit 
in  their  tendency  to  serve  the  person  possessed  of 
witkont  any  magnificent  claim  to  puUic  and  sodal 
we  are  the  less  jealous  of  thdr  pretensions,  and 
wailiij  edmit  them  into  the  catalogue  of  laudable  quali* 
ties.  We  are  not  sensible,  that  by  this  concessi<Ni,  we 
have  paved  the  way  for  all  the  other  moral  excellences, 
and  cannot  consistently  hesitate  any  lonirer,  with  resard 
to  d»i»tere,ted  benevolence.  patriotbiCand  hanu.^!^ 
It  seems,  indeed,  certain,  that  first  appearances  are  here, 
as  usual,  extremely  deceitful,  and  that  it  is  more  difficult,  in 
i  speodstive  wi^,  to  resolve  into  sel&love  the  merit  vrlnch 
we  ascribe  to  the  selfish  virtues  above  mentioned,  drnn  diat 
even  of  die  social  virtues,  justice  and  beneficence.  For 
Ms  latter  purpose,  we  need  but  say,  that  ^atever  con- 
dnct- -promotes  die  good  of  the  community,  is  loved^ 
pndsed,  and  esteemed  by  the  community,  en-account  of 
diat  utility  and  interest  of  which  every  one  partakes  i 
And  though  this  affection  and  r^ard  be,  in  reality,  gr»- 
IHiid^^iiot  self-love,  yet  a  distinction,  evefi  of  this  obvious 
nature,  may  not  readily  be  made  by  superficial  reason- 
ers ;  and  there  is  room,  at  least,  to  support  the  cavil  and 
dispute  for  a  moment     But  as  qualities  which  tend  only 
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to  the  utility  <^  their  poisessor,  without  any  reference  to 
us,  or  to  the  community,  are  yet  esteemed  and  valued ;  by 
what  theory  or  system  can  we  account  for  this  sentimeat 
from  8dU*-IoTe,  or  deduce  it  from  that  fiivourite  origfai  ? 
There  seems  here  a  necessity  for  confessing  that  the  ha|N 
piness  and  misery  <^  others  are  not  spectacles  entirely  kK 
di£krent  to  us ;  but  that  the  view  of  the  former,  whathii 
in  its  causes  or  e£fects,  like  sunshine,  or  the  prospect  ef 
well-cultivated  plains,  (to  carry  our  pretensions  no  h^fatfv) 
communicates  a  secret  joy  and  satis&ction ;  the  appta^^ 
ance  of  the  latter,  like  a  lowering  doud  or  barren  huMl* 
scape,  throws  a  melancholy  damp  over  the  imaginattea. 
And  this  concession  being  once  made,  the  difficulty. Is 
over ;  and  a  natural  unforced  interpretation  of  the  phe* 
nomena  of  human  life  will  afterwards,  we  hope^  prevail 
among  all  speculative  inquirers. 


PART  11. 


It  may  not  be  improper,  iu  this  place,  to  examine  tha 
influence  of  bodily  endowments,  and  of  the  goods  of  for* 
tune,  over  our  sentiments  of  regard  and  esteem^  and  to 
consider  whether  these  phenomena  fortify  or  weakea  dw 
present  theory.  It  will  naturally  be  e:q>ected,  that  the 
beauty  of  the  body,  as  is  supposed  by  all  ancient  nu»»* 
lists,  will  be  similar,  in  some  respects,  to  that  of  the  mind; 
and  that  every  kind  of  esteem,  which  is  paid  to  a  mant 
will  have  something  similar  in  its  origin,  whether  it 
from  his  mental  endowments,  or  from  the  situation  of 
exterior  circumstances. 

It  is  evident,  that  one  coubiderable  M>urce  of  betuUg  in 
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allanimalii  is  tlic  adnmtage  which  they  reap  from  the  par- 
ticular structure  of  their  limbs  and  members,  suitably  to 
eke  particalar  mamier  of  life  to  which  they  are  by  nature 
destined*  The  just  proportions  of  a  horse,  described  by 
XflDoplion  and  Virgil,  are  the  same  that  are  received  at 
tUi  Jimj  by  our  modem  jockeys ;  because  the  foundation 
of  them  18  the  same,  namely,  experience  of  what  is  detri- 
mental or  useful  in  the  animal. 

Bnmd  shoulders,  a  lank  belly,  firm  joints,  taper  legs ; 
all  dwte  arebeanttful  in  our  species,  because  signs  of  force 
mi  yngpfor*  Ideas  of  utility  and  its  contrary,  though  they 
do  not  entirely  determine  what  is  handsome  or  deformed, 
aie  efndently  the  source  of  a  considerable  part  of  appro- 
bation or  dislike. 

In  ancient  times,  bodily  strength  and  dexterity,  being 
of  greater  u$e  and  importance  in  war,  was  also  much  more 
eiteenied  and  valued  than  at  present  Not  to  insist  in  Ho- 
sier and  the  poets,  we  may  observe,  that  historians  scruple 
not  to  mention  Jbrce  tfbody  among  the  other  accomplish- 
ments even  of  Epaminondas,  whom  they  acknowledge  to 
be  the  greatest  hero,  statesman,  and  general  of  all  the 
Grades  \  A  like  praise  is  given  to  Pompey,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Romans  ^.  Tliis  instance  is  similar  to 
what  we  observed  above  with  regard  to  memory. 
What  derision  and  contempt,  with  both  sexes,  attend  tm- 
/  while  the  unhappy  object  is  regarded  as  one  de- 
so  capital  a  pleasure  in  life,  and  at  the  same  time 
as  disaUed  from  communicating  it  to  others.  Barremkeu 
in  women,  being  also  a  species  oiinmtility^  is  a  reproach. 


•  See  Note  [GO.] 
^  Cwm  aharihu,  hMui  emu  vMkut,  emwi  citai  wiMm  neU  urittb^t. 
Suxutr  apud  Vseir. 
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but  not  in  tho  hum  dfgirM::  Of  which  tht  rMioii  is  v«iy 
obTioufly  according lo Ui« pMWilUiaoiy* 

TTbtre  i«  no  rale  in  painting  or  ataluary  mora  iadiapa^ 
aabla  than  thai  of  balancing  the  figiire8»  and  placing  thaai 
with  tha  groateat  ayactnew  on  their  proper  eeulm  otgn^ 
vity,  A  figniOB  which  is  not  justly  balanced»  is  n^jTs  ha» 
cause  it  conwjs  the  disagreeable  ideas  of  faU»  hanm  and 
pain*. 

A  disposition  or  turn  of  mindp  which  qualifies  aoMHi  to 
rise  in  the  worlds  and  adrance  his  fortune  is  entitled  'to 
esteesa  and  r^[ardt  as  has  already  been  expinined*  Jlimf^ 
therefore^  naturally  be  supposedt  that  the  actua)  pnumi 
sion^riches  and  authority  will  have  a  considerahlf  JUr 
fluence  over  these  sentiments. 

Xiet  US  exanune  any  hypothesis,  by  which  we  can  acoQUC 
fiwr  the n^^ard  paid  to  the  rich  and  powerfid ;  Weshattfiiid 
nonesatisfiMStory,  but  that  which  derives  it  from  the  ei^iafr 
ment  communicated  to  the  spectator  by  the  images  of  ps^ 
sperity,  hi^inessi  ease,  plenty,  authority,  and  the  gntifi^ 
cation  of  every  appetite.  Self-love,  for  instance,  which 
some  affect  so  much  to  consider  as  the  source  of  eveij 
sentiment,  is  plainly  insufficient  for  this  puipose.  Wh^ie 
no  good-will  or  friendship  appears,  it  is  difficult  Co  coo* 
ceive  on  what  we  can  found  our  hope  of  advanti^  finom 
the  riches  of  others ;  though  we  naturally  respect  the  rich, 
even  before  they  discover  any  such  favourable  diyosition 
towards  ns. 

We  are  affioeted  with  the  same  sentimentv,  when  we  lie 
so  much  ont  of  the  sphere  of  their  activity,  that  they  ca^r 
not  even  be  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  serving  us.  A 
prisoner  of  war,  in  all  civilized  nations,  is  treated  with  a 
regard  suited  to  his  condition ;  and  riches,  it  is  evident, 
go  &r  towards  fixing  the  condition  of  any  person.     If 

•  Sm  Noti  [HII.] 
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Urib  «d  iQiiaUnt  wUor  for .  a  abar^y  thk  ifUl  A^^ 
argifiiifiot  tx>  our  preteoti  parptMC,  For  what  i#  it  we  call 
a  foaii  ^  birtfat  but  ote  who  is  dttcenikid  from  a  long  aopt 
4MMaioii  of  ridi  And  powerful  anoeators,  aii4  whoi  acqiuoas 
oar  ealeeon  by.hia  ccmnectiaa  with  peraona  whom  we  ea» 
laaBi  ?  Hia  aoofslora,  th^refofty  ihcmgh  dead,  are  resfpteU 
adfiaaomeineasiirc^onacconDtof  Aoirriefaeai  and^eoiw 
aequen^y,  without  any  kind  of  expectatioii. 

Bi|t  not  to  go  lo  fitf  aa  priaonera  of  war  or  the  dead,  to 
flndiiQitanoes  of  Ihb  disinterested  regard  for  riches ;  we 
magr  oidy  obaerve,  with  a  litde  attention,  those  phepomfioa 
vUdi  pecnr  in  common  lifie  and  conversation.  A  wam^ 
wli9  ia  hinwfJj.we  9|udi  aappose,  of  a  oompetentfortime, 
and  of  no  profession,  being  introduced  to  a  company  of 
oaturaUy  treats  them  with; diffiatat  degrees  of 
he  ia  informed  <^  their  different  fortunes  and 
t— iliiinnn  j  though  it  la  impofisibls  diat  he.  can  so  aud^ 
deniy  propose^  .and  perhaps  he  would  not  aooepC  of;  aily 
pacopiaxgr.  adnmtage  from  them.  A  traveller  ia  ^Iway^  ad>4 
anttad  ial9  company,  and  meets  with  qirility,  in  propoiw 
tioo  as  his  train  and  equipage  speak. him  a  man  0£  great 
cc  modeBateibrtune.  In  sheet,  theidHfcrent  renka  of  inea 
ai%.iii  a  greaJI  measure,  xq^ttlated  by  riches,  and  Chat  widi 
isgard  to  auperiors  aa  well  as  infetiors^  atraagers  aa  wM 


.  What  remaioB)  therefora,  but  to  condi|de,  that^  as  rlchea 
^^edaaired  for  oucselvea  only  as  the  means  of  gratifytng 
ow  >ppstitas^  either  at  present  or  in  some  imaginary  ftrture 
period;  they  beget  esteem  in  others  merely  from  their  ha- 
nag  that  kifluemce^  This  indecfd  is  their  very  a^ture  or 
tsaenoa :  IThey  hafia  a  direct  refiwmce  to  the  commodities, 
conveniences,  and  pleasures  of  life :  The  bill  of  a  banker, 
who  is  broke,  or  gold  in  a  desert  island,  would  otherwise 
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be  full  as  vmlaable.  When  w^  approach  a  man,  who  i% 
as  we  say,  at  his  ease,  we  are  presented  with  the  plei^ 
sing  ideas  of  {denty,  satisfaction,  cleanliness,  warmth ;  a 
cheerful  house,  elegant  furniture,  ready  senrioe,  and  what^- 
ever  is  desirable  in  meat,  drink,  or  appareL  On  the  con* 
trary,  when  a  poor  man  appears,  the  disagreeable  images 
of  want,  penury,  hard  labour,  dirty  fiurniture,  ooarse  or 
ragged  clothes,  nauseous  meat  or  distasteful  liquor,  innDa*> 
diately  strike  our  fancy.  What  else  do  we  mean  by  say* 
ing  that  one  is  rich,  the  other  poor  ?  And  as  regard  or 
contempt  is  the  natural  consequence  of  those  di£Perent  si» 
Uiations  in  life ;  it  is  easily  seen  what  additional  lightaad 
evidence  this  throws  on  our  preceding  theory,  with  r^tfd 
to  all  moral  distinctions  *• 

A  man,  who  has  cured  himself  of  all  ridiculous  prepoa^ 
sessions,  and  is  fully,  sincerely,  and  steadily  convineedf 
from  experience  as  well  as  philosophy,  that  the  differeaee 
of  fortune  makes  less  difference  in  happiness  than  is  vnl* 
garly  imagined ;  such  a  one  does  not  measure  out  degrees 
of  esteem  according  to  the  rent-rolls  of  his  acquaintance. 
He  may,  indeed,  externally  pay  a  superior  deference  to 
the  great  lord  above  the  vassal ;  because  riches  are  the 
most  convenient,  being  the  most  fixed  and  determinate 
source  c^  distinction :  But  his  internal  sentiments  are  more 
regulated  by  the  personal  characters  of  men,  than  by  the 
accidental  and  c^>ricious  favours  of  fortune. 

In  most  countries  of  Europe,  family,  that  is,  hereditary 
riches,  marked  with  titles  and  sjrmbols  firom  the  sovereign, 
is  the  chief  source  of  distinction.  In  England,  more  re- 
gard is  paid  to  present  opulence  and  plenty.  Each  prac- 
tice has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages.     Where  birth 

•  Sec  Nora  [IL] 
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18  respected,  unactive,  spiritless  minds  remain  in  haughty 
indolence,  and  dream  of  nothing  but  pedigrees  and  genea- 
logies :  The  generous  and  ambitious  seek  honour,  and  au- 
dioriQr»  and  reputation,  and  favour.  Where  riches  are 
the  chief  idol,  corruption,  venality,  rapine  prevail :  Arts, 
manufactures,  commerce,  agriculture  flourish.  The  for- 
mer prejudice,  being  favourable  to  military  virtue,  is  more 
niited  to  monarchies.  The  latter,  being  the  chief  spur 
to  industry,  agrees  better  with  a  republican  government. 
And  we  accordingly  find,  that  each  of  these  forms  of  go- 
femment,  by  varying  the  vtiKiy  of  those  customs,  has  com- 
mooly  a  proportionable  effect  on  the  sentiments  of  man- 
kind. 


SECTION  VIL 
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WttoBVEK  has  passed  an  evening  with  serious  melandid> 
ly  pMpIe,  and  h^  obseired  how  suddenly  the  conveMu 
don  "w^  imim^ied,  and  tirhat  sprlghtlln^s  diffiised  ItsdGT 
over  the  countenance,  discourse,  and  behaviour  of  eHsty 
one,  on  the  accession  of  a  good-humoured,  lively  compa- 
nion ;  such  a  one  will  easily  allow,  that  Cheerfulness 
carries  great  merit  with  it,  and  naturally  conciliates  the 
good-wUl  of  mankmd.  No  quality,  indeed,  more  readfly 
communicates  itself  to  all  around ;  because  no  one  has  a 
greater  propensity  to  display  itself,  in  jovial  talk  and  plea* 
sant  entertainment  The  flame  spreads  through  the  whole 
circle ;  and  the  most  sullen  and  morose  are  often  caught 
by  it  That  the  melancholy  hate  the  merry,  even  though 
Horace  says  it,  I  have  some  difficulty  to  allow ;  becmoae 
I  have  always  observed,  that,  where  the  jollity  is  mode* 
rate  and  decent,  serious  people  are  so  much  the  more  d^ 
lighted,  as  it  dissipates  the  gloom  with  which  they  are 
commonly  oppressed,  and  gives  them  an  unusual  enjoy- 
ment 

From  this  influence  of  cheerfulness,  both  to  communi- 
cate itself,  and  to  engage  approbation,  we  may  perceive, 
that  there  is  another  set  of  mental  qualities,  which,  without 
any  utility  or  any  tendency  to  farther  good,  either  of  the 
community  or  of  the  possessor,  diflTuse  a  satisfaction  on  the 
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Mholdtffiy^  fttid  j^lrocure  (tiendsbip  and  regard.  Their  M^ 
mediate  sensation  to  the  person  possessed  of  them  is  agrMM 
dMd:  Others  etlter  Into  the  same  humour,  and  catch*  the 
atntimeiit,  by  a  contagion  or  natural  sympath  j :  Add  aft 
ire  Cfimiot  forbear  loiring  whateirer  pleases^  a  kindly  ein^ 
tibti  arises  towards  the  person  who  commanitiates  so  muiK^h 
aatifl£k€tian.  He  is  a  more  animating  spectacle:  .Hi»pi^ 
a4^nee  di^s^  over  us  more  serene  complacency  and  e^jby- 
mefit  t  Our  imagination^  enteriog  into  his  feidlinga  and  4$l^ 
poBition,  is  afiected  in  a  more  agreeable  m^net)  ^att-if 
•  melttudioly,  degected^  snllen,  anxious  temper  were  pt^ 
tented  to  os.  Hence  the  affection  and  approbatidff  whidl 
attend  the  former;  the  aversion  and  disgust  with  Wbieh 
we  regard  the  lattet  *• 

Few  men  would  envy  the  character  which  C^edar  give^ 
o(  Cassius. 

He  loves  no  play, 
•    Ab  fiiou  dokf,  Antbony  :  He  heafs  no  music  -. 
addoih  he  miles ;  and  smileB  in  sik^  a  soH, 
As  if  he  mocked  faimaeir,  and  tcomtd  liis  spirit ' 
Una  eould  be  moved  to  smile  at  any  thing. 

Not  only  such  men,  as  Caesar  adds,  are  commonly  dan- 
gerouSf  but  also,  having  little  enjoyment  within  themselves, 
they  can  never  become  agreeable  to  others,  or  contribute 
to  social  entertainment.  In  all  polite  nations  and  ages,  a 
felish  for  pleasure,  if  accompanied  with  temperance  and 
decency,  is  esteemed  a  considerable  mefii,  even  in  the 
greatest  men;  and  becomes  still  more  requisite  in'  those 
of  inferior  rank  and  character.  It  is  an  agreeable  repre- 
sentation, which  a  French  writer  gives  of  the  situation  of 
his  own  mind  in  this  particular,  Firhie  Ihce^  says  he,  wUhr 

•  See  Note  [KK.] 
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oui  anderiiy  i  pkoiure  wUhoui  i^ffiamnaqfs  and  t^  wU^ 
onifiaring  it$  mi  *« 

Who  is  not  struck  with  any  signal  instance  of  Grkatw 
HUBS  of  Mind  or  Dignity  of  Character ;  with  eleration  of 
sentiment,  disdain  of  slarery,  and  with  that  noUe  pride 
and  spirit  which  arises  from  conscious  virtue  ?  The  sub* 
limei  says  Longinus,  is  often  nothing  but  the  edio  or 
image  of  magnanimity :  and  where  this  quality  appears  in 
any  <Niie,  even  though  a  syllable  be  not  uttered,  it  excites 
our  applause  and  admiration ;  as  may  be  observed  of  llie 
fiunous  silence  of  Ajax  in  the  Odtssey,  which  expresses 
more  noble  disdain  and  resolute  indignation  than  any 
language  can  convey  ^« 

Were  /  Alexanoer,  said  Parmenio,  /  wmJd  aoeqpi  iff 
Aut  ij0€r$  made  by  Darius. — So  woudd  I  tot^  rqdied 
Alexanoer,  were  I  Parmenio.  This  saying  is  admins 
ble,  says  Longinus,  from  a  like  principle  ^. 

Go  !  cries  the  same  hero  to  his  soldiers,  when  they  re* 
fused  to  follow  him  to  the  Inoies,  goj  teU  your  cowntrymem^ 
Hitf  you  kft  Alkxanoer  compleinig  the  comquttt  tf  ike 
world. — ^^  Alexander,''  said  the  Prince  of  Cond£,  who 
always  admired  this  passage,  ^*  abandoned  by  his  soldiers 
<<  among  Barbarians,  not  yet  fidly  subdued,  felt  in  him- 
*<  self  such  dignity  and  right  of  empire,  that  he  could  not 
^  believe  it  possible  that  any  one  would  refuse  to  obey 
^*  him.  Whether  in  Europe  or  in  Asia,  among  OaESKa 
^*  or  Persians,  all  was  indifferent  to  him :  Wherever  be 
'^  found  men,  he  fancied  he  should  find  subjects/' 

*  **  Tdmt  U  ▼ertu,  mm  rodeiae ; 
"  Ttkam  W  pUsir,  wuu  molttM  } 
•*  J^aim*  bi  rir,  tt  M*n  civim  point  U  la.** 

St  ErmsMON*. 
^  Ci4>.  9.  <  Idtm. 
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Tlie  confidant  of  Medea  in  the  tragedy  recommends 
craution  and  submission ;  and  enumerating  all  the  distres- 
ses of  that  unfortunate  heroine,  asks  her,  what  she  has  to 
support  her  against  her  numerous  and  implacable  enemies? 
Mgadf^i  replies  she;  Mysdf^  I  say,  and  it  is  emmgh.  Boi* 
lemu  justly  recommends  this  passage  as  an  instance  of  true 
mblime*. 

IVhen  Phocion^  the  modest  and  gentle  Phocion,  was  led 
to  ex^ution,  he  turned  to  one  of  his  fellow^sufferers,  who 
was  lamenting  his  own  hard  fete,  Is  U  noi  ghry  enough  for 
fom,  says  he,  tkai  you  die  with  Phocipn  ^  ? 

Place  in  opposition  the  picture  which  Tacitus  draws  of 
ViTSLLius,  fallen  from  empire,  prolonging  his  ignominy 
from  a  wretched  love  of  life,  delivered  over  to  the  merci- 
less rabble;  tossed,  buffetted,  and  kicked  about ;  constrain* 
ed,  by  their  holding  a  poignard  under  his  chin,  to  raise  his 
head,  and  expose  himself  to  every  contumely.  What  ab- 
ject infamy  I  What  low  humiliation  !  Yet  even  here,  says 
die  historian,  be  discovered  som^  symptoms  of  a  mind  not 
whoXLj  degenerate.  To  a  tribune,  who  insulted  him,  he 
rqilied,  lam  still  your  emperor  ^. 

We  never  excuse  the  absolute  want  of  spirit  and  dignity 
cTduuracter,  or  a  proper  sense  of  what  is  due  to  one's  seli^ 
in  society  and  the  common  intercourse  of  life.  This  vice 
eobsdttttes  what  we  propjsrly  call  meanness ;  when  a  man 
can  submit  to  the  basest  slavery,  in  order  to  gain  his  ends ; 
fiiwn  upon  those  who  abuse  him ;  and  degrade  himself  by 
intimacies  and  familiarities  with  undeserving  inferiors.  A 
certain  degree  of  generous  pride  or  self- value  is  so  requisite, 
that  the  absence  of  it  in  the  mind  displeases,  afler  the  same 

*  Reflection  X«  sur  Lohoik.  ^  Plutakch  in  Phoc. 

<  See  N<9E  [LL.] 
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Qi&nner  as  the  want  of  a  nose,  eye»  or  any  of  the  most  ma- 
terial features  of  the  face  or  members  (rf*  the  body  *• 

Tlie  utility  of  Ck)URAGE,  both  to  the  public  and  to  the 
person  possessed  of  it,  is  an  obyious  foundation  of  merit  t 
But  to  any  one  who  duly  considers  of  the  matter,  it  wHl 
l^pear  that  tbb  quality  has  a  peculiar  lustre,  whidi  it  d^ 
rives  wholly  from  itself,  and  from  that  noble  elcTatioii  ia* 
separable  from  it.  Its  figure,  drawn  by  painters  and  bj 
poets,  di^lays,  in  each  feature,  a  sublimity  and  daring  coo* 
fidence,  which  catches  the  eye,  engages  the  affections,  and 
diffuses,  by  sympathy,  a  like  sublimity  of  sentiment  oter 
every  spectator. 

Under  what  shining  colours  does  Demosthenes  ^  rqm- 
sent  Philip ;  where  the  orator  apologizes  for  his  own  ad* 
ministration,  and  justifies  that  pertinacmus  love  of  liberty 
with  which  he  had  inspired  the  Athenians.  ^  I  behdd 
^^  Philip,''  says  he,  ^^  he  with  whom  was  your  contest, 
*^  solutely,  while  in  pursuit  of  empire  and  dominion, 
<<  posing,  himself  to  every  wound;  his  eye  gored,  his 
^*  wrested,  his  arm,  his  thigh  pierced;  whatever  pmrt  ef  Ut 
**  body  fortune  should  seize  on,  that  cheerfuUy  iflixmiili 
f^  ing;  provided,  that  with  what  remained,  he  migfat  live 
**  in  honour  and  renown.  And  shall  it  be  siud,  dud  be^ 
<<  bom  rn  Pella,  a  place  heretofore  mean  and  ^^noble^ 
^.^  sliould  be  inspired  with  so  high  an  ambition  and  thirst 
<<  of  iame ;  while  you,  Athenians,**  &c.  These  prMses 
excite  the  most  lively  admiration ;  but  the  views  present* 
ed  by  tlie  orator  carry  us  not,  we  see,  bejrond  the  hero 
himself  nor  ever  regard  the  future  advantageoos  conse* 
quences  of  his  valour. 

The  martial  temper  of  the  Romans  inflamed  by  con- 

•  Set  NoTf  [MM,]  ^  Pro  corona. 
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toNml  murs,  had  raised  liieir  esteem  of  courage  90  high, 
diat  in  dieir  langqage  it  was  called  vbrtHe^  by  way  of  ex-^ 
ctUoDoe  and  of  distinction  fitxn  all  otbwr  moral  qualities. 
Tkt  Sum,  in  the  opinion  of  Tacitus  ^,  dressed  tiieir  htnr 
«jtt  SL  laudaUe  uUent:  Nat  fir  He  purpose  qf  loving  or 
tsiagbotd:  ITky  adorned  tkemselvesonfy  fir  tlunr^iemiesp 
smd  im  order  to  appear  more  terrible.  A  sefitiment  of  the 
Uatorian,  which  would  sound  a  litde  oddly  in  other  na* 
tipna  and  other  ages. 

Tlie  Sc^tUanS)  according  to  Herodotus  \  after  scaling 
iMr  enemies,  dressed  the  skin  like  leather,  and  used  it  as 
« towri ;  $od  whoever  had  the  most  of  those  towels  was 
aoat  esteemed  among  them.  So  much  had  martial  bra« 
^erjs  in  that  nation,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  destroyed 
die  MDttments  of  humanity;  a  virtue  surely  much  more 
Melhi  and  engaging. 

It  is  mdeed  observable,  that,  among  all  uncultivated  nar 
tiixis,  who  have  not,  as  yet,  had  full  eaq>erience  of  the 
advantages  attending  beneficence,  justice,  and  the  social 
fiiinea»  conrage  is  the  predominant  excellence;  what  is 
itnst  celebrated  by  poets,  recommended  by  parents  and 
kttttnetors,  and  admired  by  the  public  in  general.  The 
wAica  ef  Homer  are,  in  this  particular,  very  different  from 
those  of  Fenelon,  his  elegant  imitator ;  and  such  as  were 
wefl  suited  to  an  age,  when  one  hero,  as  remarked  by  Thu- 
eydides  ^,  could  ask  another,  without  offence,  whether  he 
were  a  robber  or  not.  Such  also,  very  lately,  was  the 
^stem  of  ethics  which  prevailed  in  many  barbarous  parts 
of  Ireland  ;  if  we  may  credit  Spepcer,  in  his  judicious  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  that  kingdom  '^. 

*  De  Moribus  Germ.  ^  Lib.  it.  *  Lib.  L 

*  It  is  a  common  use,  says  he,  amongst  their  genUemen's  sons,  that,  as 
soon  as  thej  are  able  to  «se  their  weapons,  they  strait  gather  to  themadres 

u2 
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Of  tlie  same  class  of  virtues  with  courage  is  that  inidia* 
turbed  philosophical  Tranquiixity,  superior  to  paiiii  aofi* 
row,  anxiety,  and  each  assault  of  adverse  fortune.  Con* 
scious  of  his  own  virtue,  say  the  philosophers,  the  sage 
elevates  himself  above  every  accident  of  life;  and^  securelj 
placed  in  the  temple  of  wisdom,  looks  down  on  inferior 
mortals,  engaged  in  pursuit  of  honours,  richer  reputatiany 
and  every  frivolous  enjoyment.  Tliese  pretensions^  no 
doubt,  when  stretched  to  the  utmost,  are,  by  fiur,  too  mag* 
nificent  for  human  nature.  They  carry,  however,  a  gran* 
deur  with  them  which  seizes  the  spectator,  and  strikes  him 
with  admiration.  And  the  nearer  we  can  a];^roach  in 
practice  to  this  sublime  tranquillity  and  indifference,  (for 
we  must  distinguish  it  from  a  stupid  insensibility,)  the  mora 
secure  enjoyment  shall  we  attain  within  ourselves,  and  tilt 
more  greatness  of  mind  shall  we  discover  to  the  wcnrkL 
The  philosophical  tranquillity  may,  indeed,  be  considered 
only  as  a  branch  of  magnanimity. 

Who  admires  not  Socrates ;  his  perpetual  serenity  and 
contentment,  amidst  the  greatest  poverty  and  domrsrir 
vexations ;  his  resolute  contempt  of  riches,  and  his  mag> 
nanimous  care  of  preserving  liberty,  while  he  refused  all 
assistance  from  his  friends  and  disciples,  and  avoided  ever 
the  dependence  of  an  obligation  ?    £pictetus  had  not  m 
much  as  a  door  to  his  little  house  or  hovel,  and  therefor 
soon  lost  his  iron  lamp,  the  only  furniture  which  he  hs 
worth  taking.    But  resolving  to  disappoint  all  robbers  ( 
the  future,  he  supplied  its  place  with  an  earthen  lamp, 
which  he  ven'  peaceably  kept  possession  ever  afler. 

three  or  four  ttrigglert  or  kcm,  with  whom  wandering  a  wliile  up  And  i 
idlj  the  eountry,  uking  only  meat,  he  at  last  faJleth  into  M>me  bad  occ 
ihat  ihaU  be  offered ;  which  being  ooce  made  known^  he  is  thence 
^  a  man  of  worth,  in  whom  there  ii  courage. 
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.  Among  the  ancients,  the  heroes  hi  philosophy,  as  welt 
as  those  in  war  and  patriotism,  have  a  grandeur  and  force' 
of  sentiment,  which  astonishes  our  narrow  souls,  and  is 
laflibly  rqected  as  extravagant  and  supernatural*  They, 
in  their  turn,  I  allow,  would  have  had  equal  reason  ta 
consider  as  romantic  and  incredible,  the  degree  of  huma>* 
vityf  ctemency,  order,  tranquillity,  and  other  social  vir- 
tues, to  which,  in  the  administration  of  government,  we 
ha¥e  attained  in  modern  times,  had  any  one  been  then 
able  to  have  made  a  fair  representation  of  them.  Such 
k  the  compensation  which  nature,  or  rather  education^ 
baa  made  in  the  distribution  of  excellences  and  virtues  in 
Uiose  different  ages. 

.  The  merit  of  BENEVOLENCE,  arising  from  its  utility,  and 
ks  tendency  to  promote  the  good  of  mankind,  has  been 
abready  explained,  and  is,  no  doubt,  the  source  of  a  conri^ 
derable  part  of  that  esteem  which  is  so  universally  paid  to 
it.  But  it  will  also  be  allowed,  that  the  very  softness  and 
lendemess  of  the  sentiment,  its  engaging  endearments,  it» 
fond  expressions,  its  delicate  attentions,  and  all  that  flow  oC 
mutual  confidence  and  regard  which  enters  into  a  warm 
attachment  of  love  and  friendship  :  It  will  be  allowed,  I 
say,  that  these  feelings,  being  delightful  in  themselves,  are 
necessarily  communicated  to  the  spectators,  and  melt  them 
into  the  same  fondness  and  delicacy.  The  tear  naturally 
starts  in  our  eye  on  the  apprehension  of  a  warm  sentiment 
of  this  nature :  Our  breast  heaves,  our  heart  is  agitated,  and 
every  humane  tender  principle  of  our  frame  is  set  in  motion, 
and  gives  us  the  purest  and  most  satisfactory  enjoyment. 
When  poets  form  descriptions  of  Elysian  fields,  where 
the  blessed  inhabitants  stand  in  no  need  of  each  other's  as- 
sistance, they  yet  represent  them  as  maintaining  a  constant 
intercourse  of  love  and  friendship,  and  soothe  our  fancy 
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the  pleasing  image  of  these  soft  and  gentle  paaiiikit. 
The  idea  of  tender  tranqailU^  in  a  pastoral  Arcacba  10  •• 
greeablefirom  a  like  principk,  as  has  been  observed  above  *• 

Who  wonld  live  amidal  perpetoal  wrangling^  and  aeold« 
ingy  and  mntnal  reproaches?  Tlie  roogfaness  and  hanb- 
ness  of  these  emotions  disturb  and  diqfdeasa  as:  Wa  anf^ 
fiar  by  contagion  and  eymjptLAj;  not  can  we  reuMin  ii^ 
different  spectators,  even  though  certain  thatnopcniictosa 
consequences  would  ever  follow  from  such  angry  paasi 

As  a  certain  proof  that  the  whole  aserit  <ii  banev)d< 
is  not  derived  from  its  useftihiessy  we  may  observe  that^  ia 
a  kind  way  of  blame,  we  say,  a  person  is  ioo  goodf  whttm 
he  exceeds  bis  part  in  society,  and  carries  his  attentioiifMr 
tkbers  beyond  die  proper  bounds.  In  like  manner,  ww  say, 
a  man  is  too  kighr^nriiedj  ioo  mirqridf  too  imdijffistmi 
forhtmi  Reproaches  which  really  at  bottom  imply 
esteebi  than  many  panegyrics.  Being  accustomed  to 
the  merit  and  demerit  of  characters  chiefly  by  their  osefid 
or  pernicious  tendencies,  we  cannot  forbear  applying  iIm 
^ithet  of  blame,  when  we  discover  a  sentiment  whick 
rises  to  a  degree  that  is  hurtful :  But  it  may  happen,  at 
the  same  time,  that  its  noble  elevation,  or  its  engaging 
tenderness,  so  seizes  the  heart,  as  rather  to  increase  owr 
friendship  and  concern  for  the  person  ^. 

The  amours  and  attachments  of  Harry  IV.  of  France, 
•  during  the  civil  wars  of  the  league,  frequently  hurt  his  in- 
terest and  his  cause ;  but  all  the  young,  at  least,  and  amo- 
rous, who  can  sympathize  with  the  tender  passions,  will  al- 
low, that  this  very  weakness  (for  they  will  readily  call  it 

•  Sect.  V.  part  2. 
^  Cheerfulness  could  tfcarcc  admit  of  blame  from  its  excess,  were  it  not 
that  dissolute  mirth,  without  a  proper  cause  or  object.  Is  a  sure  «}'mptom 
and  characteristic  of  folW)  and  on  that  account  disgustAiL 
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Mwh)  diiefly  eodeavs  that  bero^  and  interests  tfien  io  ht 


The  ezceBsive  bravery  and  rescittte  hiflexibiUty  of 
fjkmskB  XIL  mined  his  own  oonntry^  and  in&ated  i^  his 
neigfabonrs ;  but  have  such  splendour  and  greatness  in 
tMr  sppeasancef  as  strikfli  us  wtftlkadbAinition^  aiidlliey 
mi^  ia  some  degree  be  even  approved  cf»  if  they  batrof- 
ed  mA  sbisetiines  too  evident  symptoms  of  madness  alMl 


•.  .  The  Allieniaiis  pretended  to  the^rst  inventioaof  agr^ 
-coltBie  and  of  hms ;  and  always  valued  diemselves  exH 
ttmotif  en  the  benefit  thereby  procured  to  the  whole  nme 
eCnmnkind^  They  also  boasted^  and  with  reason^  of  their 
^nulike  enterprises ;  particularly  against  tfaoae  innumerable 
fltetfiH  armiias.of  Persians^  which  invaded  Greece  during 
the  reigns  of  Darius  and  Xerxes.  But  thou^  there  he 
■o.^ooanpaiisoDy  in  point  of  utility,  between  these  peaceful 
ead  military  honours ;  yet  vte  find,  that  the  orators,  who 
Imve  wrote  such  elaborate  panegyrics  on  that  famous  citgr> 
have  chiefly  triumphed  in  displaying  the  warlike  acfaievci- 
leentSf  Lysia%  Tbucydides,  Plato,  and  Isoorates»  dis- 
caver»  all  of  lhem»  the  same  partiality ;  wbich^  tbough 
0ondemned.by  tfabn  reason  and  reflectioiif  appears  so  »%- 
4iHral  in  the  mind  of  maiu 

It  is  observable^  that  the  great  charm  of  poetry  oopsisis 
la  Uvely  pictures  of  the  sublime  passions^  n^agoanimi^y^ 
cowage^  disdain  of  fortune ;  or  thosQ  of  the  t^f^i&t  ^eOr 
liooi^  love  and  friendship ;  which  warm  the  b^wt^  and 
dtSbse  over  it  similar  sentiments  a^d  emotioaa,  And 
ibougb  ^  kinds  of  passion,  even  the  mo3t  dis^reeabl^ 
such  as  grief  and  anger,  are  observed,  when  excited  by 
poetry,  to  convey  a  satisfaction,  from  a  mechanism  of  na- 
ture not  easy  to  be  explained :  Yet  those  more  elevated 
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or  softer  iLflPections  have  a  peculiar  inflnenoe^  and  please 
from  more  than  one  cause  or  principle.  Not  to  mentioii, 
that  they  alone  interest  us  in  the  fintune  of  the  persons 
represdiCed^  or  coromimicate  any  esteon  and  afeetioo  for 
.their  character. 

AM  can  it  possibly  be  doubted,  that  this  taloit  itself  of 
poets^  to  move  the  passions^  this  Pathxtic  «nd  Subumx 
of  sentiment,  is  a  very  considerable  merit ;  and  beii^ 
hanced  by  its  extreme  rarity,  may  exalt  the  person 
•ed  of  it^  above  ev^ry  character  of  the  age  in  whidi  he 
-fives  ?  The  prudence  address,  steadiness  and  benign  go^ 
vemment  of  Augustus,  adorned  with  all  the  spkndoor-of 
Us.  noble  birdi  and  imperial  crown,  render  him  but  an  UK 
4qual  competitor  for  fame  with  Virgil,  who  lays  nothing 
.  into  the  opposite  scale  but  the  divine  beauties  of  his  poelK 
cal  genius. 

The  very  sensibility  to  these  beauties,  or  a  Delicact  of 
taste,  is  itself  a  beauty  in  any  character ;  as  conveying  the 
purest,  the  most  durable,  and  most  innocent  of  all  enjogr* 
ments. 

These  are  some  instances  of  the  several  species  of  mo* 
rit  that  are  valued  for  the  immediate  pleasure  which  they 
communicate  to  the  person  possessed  of  them.  No  views 
of  utility  or  of  future  beneficial  consequences  enter  into 
this  sentiment  of  approbation ;  yet  is  it  of  a  kirid  irimilar 
to  that  other  sentiment,  which  arises  from  views  of  a  pub- 
lic or  private  utility.  The  same  Social  sympathy,  we  may 
observe,  or  fellow-feeling  with  human  happiness  or  misery, 
gives  rise  to  both  ;  and  this  analogy,  in  all  the  parts  of  the 
present  theory,  may  justly  be  regarded  as  a  confirmation 
of  It 
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Ab  the  niiittial  shocks  in  m)ciefyf  and  the  oppositions  of 
mterest  and  self-love»  have  constrained  mankind  to  esta^ 
blidi  the  laws  of^Mstibe,  in  Older  to  piesei^e  the  ad  van 
of  motQal  assistance  and  protection ;  in  like  manner,  the 
eternal  coaDtrarieties  in  compamfj  of  men's  pride  and  sdfi- 
oonoeity  have  introduced  the  rules  of  Gtood-maitnebs  or 
FouTSVESSy  in  order  to  facilitate  the  intercourse  of  minda^ 
and  an  undisturbed  commerce  and  conversation*  Among 
«rdl-bred  people,  a  mutual  deference  is  a£fected:  Contempt 
of  others  disguised :  Author!^  ccmcealed :  Attention  given 
to  each  in  his  turn :  And  an  easy  stream  (rf*  conversation 
jMJntainfd,  without  vehemence,  without  interruptioii, 
widioat  eagerness  for  victory,  and  without  any  airs  of  to* 
pericnity*  These  attentions  and  regards  are  immediately 
offneaUe  to  others,  abstracted  from  any  consideration  of 
utilitj  or  beneficial  tendencies :  They  conciliate  aflfection, 
pranote  esteem,  and  extremely  enhance  the  merit  of  the 
person  who  regulates  his  behaviour  by  them. 

*  It  is  the  nature,  and  indeed  the  definition  of  Tirtae,  that  it  is  a  ^[oalitj 
of  the  mind  agreeable  to  or  approred  of  by  every  one,  who  considers  or  con- 
trmplates  it.  But  some  qualities  produce  pleasure,  because  they  are  useful 
to  wodttj,  or  useful  or  agreeable  to  the  person  himself;  others  produce  it 
moffe  ionncdiately  *.  Which  is  the  case  with  the  class  of  virtues  here  consi- 
dered. 
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Many  of  the  forms  of  breeding  are  arbitrary  and  casual : 
But  the  thing  expressed  by  them  is  still  the  same.  A  Spa^ 
niard  goes  out  of  his  own  house  before  his  guest,  to  rigni- 
fy  that  he  leaves  him  muster  of  alL  In  other  countries 
the  landlord  walks  out  Ikst,  as  acmnmon  mark  of  deference 
and  regard. 

But,  in  order  to  render  a  man  perfect  jKXNfoM^pBNf^  he 
must  have  Wit  and  Ingenuity  as  well  as  good  iMniiora* 
What  wit  is,  it  may  not  be  easy  to  define ;  but  it  is  eaqr 
surely  to  determine,  that  it  is  a  quality  immediately  agrmi^ 
aUe  to  oitibanf  and  Goaonuiiucaliiig,  vm  its  first  a(q>eahuwi^ 
a  lively  joy  and  aatisfection  to  every  oae  who  has  any  coaa* 
prthensimi  of  it.  The  aaost  jprpfound  mgisphysics^  indaadi 
might  be  emptojed  in  explainmg  the  various  kiads  aikl 
qpecies  of  wit;  and  many  classes  of  it,  which  are  lUMrna^ 
caived  on  the  sdle  testimony  of  taste  and  sentiment^  migli^ 
perhaps,  be  resolved  mto  more  general  pruiciples.  Bat 
diis  is  suflBcient  (or  our  presoit  purpose,  that  it  does 
taste  and  sentiment;  and  bestowing  an  immediate 
menl^  is  a  sure  source  of  approbation  and  aflfecticm. 

In  countries  where  men  pass  most  of  their  time  io  con* 
versation,  and  visits,  and  assemblies,  these  gif  wiMHiill 
cjualities,  so  to  speak,  are  of  high  estimation,  and  feroi  a 
chief  part  of  personal  merit.  In  countries  where  ohb  Hint 
a  more  domestic  life,  and  either  are  employed  in  bwiMas 
or  amuse  themselves  in  a  narrower  circle  of  aoquainliuioi^ 
the  more  solid  qualities  are  chiefly  regarded.  Thvs,  | 
have  often  observed,  that,  among  the  French,  the  fifit 
questions,  with  regard  to  a  stranger,  are.  Is  he  polite  f  Hob 
he  wit  ?  In  our  own  countr}',  the  chief  praise  bestowed  is 
always  thai  of  a  good-natured^  semUJe/ettow* 

In  converbation,  the  lively  spirit  of  dialogue  is  lyesaMrt 
even  to  those  who  <tesire  not  to  have  any  share  in  the  di»* 
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oonrse :  Hence  the  teller  of  long  stories,  or  the  pompous 
dedaimer^  is  very  little  a{qproTed  of.  Bat  most  men  db-> 
Ae  likewise  thdr  turn  in  the  conversation ;  and  regard^ 
widi  a  very  evil  eye^  that  loquacify  which  deprives  them 
of  a  right  diey  are  naturally  so  jealous  of« 

There  is  a  sort  of  harmless  Hars  frequently  to  be  met- 
widi  in  company,  who  deal  mudi  in  the  marvellotts.  Their 
uspat  JBtention  is  to  please  and  entertain ;  but  as  men  nxtt 
most  delighted  with  what  they  conceive  to  be  truth,  these 
people  mistake  extremely  the  means  of  pleasing,  and  in«> 
ev  umversal  blame.  Some  indulgence,  however,  to  ly- 
iagoor  fictioD,  is  given  in  humoroks  stories,  because  it  is 
tlieire  really  agreeable  and  entertaining ;  and  truth  is  not 
of  aay  importance 

EkMpience,  genius  of  all  kinds,  even  good  sense  and 
sMnd  reasoning,  when  it  rises  to  an  eminent  degree,  and- 
k  employed  upon  subjects  of  any  considerable  dignity  and 
aloe  discernment ;  all  these  endowments  seem  iqnnediately 
agreeable,  and  have  a  merit  distinct  from  their  usefulness. 
Rari^^,  likewise,  which  so  much  enhances  the  price  of 
every  thin^  must  set  an  additional  value  on  these  noble 
taloits  of  the  human  mind. 

Modesty  may  be  understood  in  different  senses,  even  ab- 
stracted from  chastity,  which  has  been  already  treated  of. 
It  sometimes  means  that  tenderness  and  nicety  of  honour, 
that  apprehension  of  blame,  that  dread  of  intrusion  or  in- 
jury towards  others,  that  Pudor,  which  is  the  proper 
guardian  of  every  kind  of  virtue,  and  a  sure  preservative 
against  vice  and  corruption.  But  its  most  usual  meaning 
is  when  it  is  opposed  to  impudence  and  arroffoncej  and  ex- 
presses a  diffidence  of  our  own  judgment,  and  a  due  atten- 
tion and  regard  for  others.  In  young  men  chiefly,  this 
quality  is  a  sure  sign  of  good  sense ;  and  is  also  the  certain 
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means  of  augmenting  that  endowment,  by  preferring  theie 
ears  open  to  instruction,  and  making  them  still  grasp  aft«r 
new  attainments*  But  it  has  a  farther  charm  to  ewjr 
spectator^  by  flattering  every  inan'a  vanity,  and  present-' 
ing  the  appearance  of  a  docile  pupil,  who  receives,  widL 
proper  attention  and  respect,  every  word  they  utter. 

Men  have,  in  general^  a  much  greater  propensity  to  ovieiw 
value  than  under-value  themselves,  notwithstanding  tlie 
pinion  of  Aristotle  \    This  makes  us  more  jealous^of  die 
excess  on  the  former  side^  and  causes  us  to  regard,  with  m 
peculiar  indulgence,  all  tendency  to  modesty  and  self^dtf* 
fidence,  as  esteeming  the  danger  less  of  falling  into  aoj 
vicious  extreme  of  that  nature.    It  is  thus,  in  countries 
where  men's  bodies  are  apt  to  exceed  in  corpulency,  peiw 
sonal  beauty  is  placed  in  ai  much  greater  degree  of  slender* 
ness,  than  in  countries  where  that  is  the  most  usual  defed. 
Being  so  often  strdck  with  instances  of  one  species  of  de-* 
formity,  men  think  they  can  never  keep  at  too  great  a  dia* 
tance  from  it,  and  wish  always  to  have  a  leaning  to  the  0|k 
posite  side»    In  like  manner,  were  the  door  opened  to  miS» 
praise,  and  were  Montaigne's  maxim  observed,  that  one 
should  say  as  frankly,  /  /uxve  seiwe,  /  have  learning^  Lkam 
amrage^becttdyiOrwU ;  as  it  is  sure  we  often  think  so ;  were 
this  the  case,  I  say,  every  one  is  sensible,  that  such  a  flood 
of  impertinence  would  break  in  upon  us,  as  would  render 
society  wholly  intolerable.    For  this  reason  custom  has  es-> 
tablished  it  as  a  rule,  in  common  societies,  that  men  should 
not  indulge  themselves  in  self-praise,  or  even  speak  much 
of  themselves ;  and  it  is  only  among  intimate  friends,  or 
people  of  very  manly  behaviour,  that  one  is  allowed  to  da 
himself  justice.     Noboiiy  finds  fault  with  Maurice,  Prince 
of  Orange,  ibr  liis  reply  to  one,  wlio  asked  him,  whom  he 

*  Ethic.  aH  Nicomiichuin. 
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esteemed  the  first  general  of  the  age :  Tie  MarquUjtf 
^pmokiy  said  he^isthe  second.     Though  it  is  observable^ 
dial  the  self-praise  implied  is  here  better  implied,  than  if 
k  had  been  directly  expressed,  without  any  cover  or  dis* 


Hemast  be  a  very  superficial  thinker,  who  imagines,  that 
ill  instanoes  of  mutual  deferences  are  to  be  understood  in 
earnest,  and  that  a  man  would  be  more  estimable  for  being 
%Berant  of  his  own  merits  and  accomplishments.   A  small 
Was  towards  modesty,  even  m  the  internal  sentiment,  is 
finroorably  regarded,  especially  in  young  people ;  and  a 
strong  bias  is  required,  in  the  outward  behaviour :  ]3ut  (his 
ezdndes  not  a  noble  pride  and  spirit,  which  may  openly 
diqday  itself  in  its  full  extent,  when  one  lies  under  calumny 
or  oppression  of  any  kind.     The  generous  contumacy  of 
Socrates,  as  Cicero  calls  it,  has  been  highly  celebrated  in 
all  ages ;  and  when  joined  lo  the  usual  modesty  of  his  be- 
lianovr,  forms  a  diining  ciiaracter.  Iphicrates,  the  Athe- 
nian, being  accusedof  betraying  the  interestsof  his  country, 
•deed  his  accuser,  Would  you^  says  he,  kaccj  on  a  like  oo 
etuiam,  been  ffuUty  of  that  crime  f    By  no  means,  replied 
the  other.    And  can  yon  then  ixfagine,  cried  the  hero,  that 
I^UeraUs  woM  be  guiUy  *  ?    In  short,  a  generous  spirit 
and  self-value,  well  founded,  decently  disguised,  and  coura- 
geously supported,  under  distress  and  calumny,  is  a  great 
excellency,  and  seems  to  derive  its  merit  from  the  noble 
devadon  of  its  sentiment,  or  its  immediate  agreeableness 
to  the  possessor.     In  ordinary  characters  we  approve  of  a 
bias  towards  modesty,  which  is  a  quality  immediately  a- 
greeable  to  others :  The  vicious  excess  of  the  former  vir- 
tue, namely,  insolence  or  haughtiness,  is  immediately  dis- 
jigreeable  to  others :  The  excess  of  the  latter  is  so  to  the 

*  Qninctil.  lib.  t.  eap.  12. 
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possessor.  Thus  are  the  boundaries  of  these  duties  adjust* 
ed. 

A  desire  of  fiuue,  reputation,  or  a  character  with  otbem^ 
is  so  far  from  being  blameable,  that  it  seems  in9q)ardble 
from  virtue,  genius,  capacity,  and  a  generous  or  noble  db» 
position.  An  attention  eren  to  trivial  matters,  in  order  to 
please,  is  also  esrpected  and  demanded  by  socieQr;  and  mm 
one  is  suqurised,  if  he  find  a  man  in  company,  toobaenrea^ 
greater  el^^ce  of  dress  and  more  pleasant  flow  of  con- 
versation, than  when  he  passes  his  time  at  home,  and  with 
his  own  family.  Wberon  then  consists  Vanity,  whidi  is 
so  justly  regarded  as  a  fault  or  imperfection  ?  It  seems  to 
consbt  chiefly  in  such  an  intemperate  display  of  our  ad- 
vantages, honours,  and  accomplishments ;  in  such  an  im- 
portunate and  open  demand  of  praise  and  admiration,  as  is 
offensive  to  others,  and  encroaches  too  far  on  their  secret 
vanity  and  ambition.  It  is  besides  a  pure  symptom  of  tha 
want  of  true  dignity  and  elevation  of  mind,  which  b  so 
great  an  ornament  in  any  character.  For  why  that  impm^ 
tient  desire  of  applause;  as  if  you  were  not  justly  entitled  to 
it,  and  might  not  reasonably  expect  that  it  would  for 
attend  you  ?  Why  so  anxious  to  inform  us  of  the  great 
pany  which  you  have  kept;  the  oUiging  tilings  which 
said  to  you ;  the  honours,  the  distinctions  which  you 
with ;  as  if  these  were  not  things  of  course,  and  what  we 
could  readily,  of  ourselves,  have  imagined,  without  being 
told  of  them? 

Djxency,  or  a  proper  regard  to  age,  sex,  duuracter,  and 
station,  in  the  world,  may  be  ranked  among  the  qualities 
which  are  immediately  agreeable  to  others,  and  whidi,  by 
ihat  means,  acquire  praise  and  iqiprobation.  An  effeminate 
behaviour  in  a  man,  a  rough  manner  in  a  woman  ;  these 
are  ugly,  because  unsuitable  to  each  character,  and  difie- 
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treat  from  the  fpialilies  which  we  expect  in  the  sexes.  It  is 
as  if  a  tragedy  abounded  in  comic  beauties,  or  a  comedy  in 
Iragia  Tlie  disproportions  hurt  the  eye,  and  coiiTey  a 
^Ungreeable  sentiment  to  the  spectators,  the  source  of 
Uame  and  disapprobation.  This  is  that  indecorum  which 
is  explained  so  much  at  large  by  Cicero  in  his  Offices. 

Among  the  other  virtues  we  may  ^o  giv«  Cleanliv ess 
1  place ;  since  it  naturally  renders  us  i^reeable  to  others, 
and  is  no  inconsiderable  source  of  love  and  alfection.  No 
one  will  deny,  that  the  negligence  in  this  particular  is  a 
fimlt ;  and  as  faults  are  nothing  but  smaller  vices,  and  this 
&ult  can  have  no  other  origin  than  the  uneasy  sensation 
which  it  excites  in  others ;  we  may,  in  this  instance,  seem- 
ingly so  trivial,  clearly  discover  the  origin  of  moral  dis- 
tinctions, about  yhich  the  learned  have  involved  them- 
aelves  in  such  mazes  of  perplexity  and  error. 

But  besides  all  the  agreeable  qualities,  the  origin  of  whose 
beauty  we  can  in  some  degree  explain  and  account  for, 
there  still  remains  something  mysterious  and  inexplicable, 
which  conveys  an  immediate  satisfaction  to  the  spectator, 
but  how,  or  why,  or  for  what  reason,  he  cannot  pretend 
to  determine.  There  is  a  Maimer,  a  grace,  an  ease,  agcn- 
tienes^  an  I-know-not-what,  which  some  men  possess  above 
odiers,  which  is  very  different  from  external  beauty  and 
comeliness,  and  which,  however,  catches  our  affection  al- 
most as  suddenly  and  powerfully.  And  though  this  moit- 
nor  be  chiefly  talked  of  in  the  passion  between  the  sexes, 
where  the  concealed  magic  is  easily  explained,  yet  surely 
much  of  it  prevails  in  all  our  estimation  of  characters,  and 
fiMrms  no  inconsiderable  part  of  personal  merit  This  class 
of  accomplishments,  therefore,  must  be  trusted  entirely  to 
the  blind,  but  sure  testimony  of  taste  and  sentiment ;  and 
must  be  considered  as  a  part  of  ethics,  lefl  by  nature  to 
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baffle  all  the  pride  of  philosophy,  wd  QVPke  her  sensible 
of  her  narrow  boundaries  and  slepder  acquisiti{>ps. 

We  approve  of  another  because  of  his  wit,  politene8% 
modesty,  decency,  or  any  agreei^ble  quality  which  he  posr 
sesses ;  although  he  be  npt  of  our  acquaintance,  nor  has 
ever  given  us  any  entertaipment  by  means  of  these  accom- 
plishments. The  idea  which  we  form  of  their  effect  on  his 
acquaintance  has  an  agreeable  influence  on  our  imaginar 
tion,  and  gives  us  the  sentiment  of  approbation.  This 
principle  enters  into  all  the  judgments  which  we  form  coi&- 
ceming  manners  and  characters. 
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tjr  justly  appear  nurpmiiigi  ilmt  utiy  'no 
m  age,  should  IiihI  it  requisite  to  proro,  by  i-lnboruu-  n- 
KMling,  that  Pr-nsoNAi.  Mehit  coiisisu  altogptlier  in  (Ho 
possetuon  of  menial  qualiiteM,  U30U  or  agreea(4s  U)  lh« 
penM  iimtel/',  c>r  tu  atAt^s.  1 1  mifflii  be  expecLcd  that  tliiti 
priuciple  would  huru  occurred  even  Lo  (h«  fiist  rude  un- 
practised inquirers  c«n<:«riiing  morola,  and  been  rrccivc^j 
from  ite  own  evidence,  without  any  urguoient  or  disputn- 
tion.  WhatcTur  in  valuable  in  uiy  kind,so  naturally  clossM 
itself  under  the  division  of  lu^t/  or  apretabte,  iho  tUile  or 
tho  duJee,  ihxit  it  t»  not  easy  to  imagine  why  wc  should  ever 
&pek  bniuu',  ur  consider  the  tjuesition  as  a  matter  uf  nic« 
research  or  inquiry.  Awl  as  every  thing  usefid  or  ogrecnlile 
rauKt  posscsH  these  qualities  with  rt^rd  eitlicr  to  thepermiR 
kuHatff',  or  to  otitrt,  the  complete  delineation  or  t)eseri|i- 
tioa  of  merit  )«enu  lo  be  performed  us  naturtUyn  >•  sh*^ 
dow  is  cost  by  th<:  xun,  or  nn  image  U  reflected  upon  wa- 
ter. If  th<r  ground  on  which  the  shndow  is  cast  be  not 
broken  and  uneven,  tior  the  surface  front  which  (be  intap 
»0L.  I!.  X 
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image  is  reflected  disturbed  and  confused ;  a  just  figure 
is  immediately  presented  without  any  art  or  attention. 
And  it  seems  a  reasonable  presumption,  that  systems  and 
hypotheses  have  perverted  our  natural  understanding, 
when  a  theory  so  simgle  and  obvious  could  so  long  have 
escaped  the  most  elaborate  examination. 

But  however  the  case  may  have  fared  with  philoM^y, 
in  common  life  these  principles  are  still  implicitly  maintain" 
ed;  nor  is  any  other  topic  of  praise  or  blame  ever  recurred 
to,  when  we  employ  any  panegyric  or  satire,  any  applause 
or  censure  of  human  action  and  behaviour.  If  we  observe 
men,  in  every  intercourse  of  business  or  pleasure,  in  every 
discourse  and  conversation ;  we  shall  find  them  no  where, 
except  in  the  schools,  at  any  loss  upon  this  subject.  What 
so  natural,  for  instance,  as  the  ibUowiligdfitlogu^?  TM  af^ 
very  happy,  we  shall  suppose  <me  to  siy,  ad^tessing  iiitt^ 
self  lo  another,  that  yon  have  given  your  daughter  to  OzA* 
AVTHESk  HeisamanoffaonottrwydhtnAanity.  Every  Mi 
who  has  any  intercourse  with  him  is  ^uf  ^  ofj/kH^  HbAIMI 
treatment  *.  I  congratulate  yoe,  too,  ^ys  MK>ther,  «Mk  tht 
promising  expectations  of  this  «<Mwn^law,  ^hode  MsidiMik 
application  to  tlie  stvdy  of  the  la^s,  wh<M  qtAtt  ptMtM^ 
tion  and  early  knowledge,  both  oif  iMH  Add  b\MiM^  P^- 
Bosticate  the  great^t  hotaours  md  advaACMieftt  K  Vm 
surprise  me,  replies  a  third,  when  you  Crik  of  CLsMTtttt, 
as  a  man  of  business  and  applicbtioti^  1  td«t  llMI'liKdy  ifi 
a  circle  of  the  gayest  company,  and  he  #te  thte  ^^fjrllft 
and  soul  of  our  conversatioii :  So  nraeh  vit  wMi  good  mili- 
ners ;  so  much  gaUantry  without  affiectalioli ;  ho  mndllll^ 
genious  knowledge  so  gentedly  delivere  I)  I  have  ti^t^bls 

*  equalities  luetul  to  oUien. 

^  4u«litict  ukTuI  to  the  {K'non  himseir. 
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fore  obserred  in  any  one  *.  You  would  admire  him  still 
mor^  says  a  fourth,  if  you  knew  him  more  familiarly. 
That  cheerfulness  which  you  might  remark  in  him,  is  not 
a  sudden  flash  struck  out  by  company :  It  runs  through 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  life,  and  presenres  a  perpetual  se- 
renity on  his  countenance,  and  tranquillity  in  his  souL  He 
has  mei  with  severe  trials,  misfortunes  as  well  as  dangers ; 
and  by  bis  greatness  of  mind,  was  still  superior  to  all  of 
tiiem  ^»  The  image,  gentlemen,  whidi  you  haye  here  de» 
iinwUrd  of  Cleanthks,  cried  I,  is  that  of  accomplished 
merit.  Hach  of  you  has  given  a  stroke  of  the  pencil  to  his 
figure ;  and  you  have  unawares  exceeded  all  the  pictures 
drawn  by  Gbatian  or  Castiolione.  A  phUoaepher 
a^lht  select  this  character  as  a  modd  of  perfeet  virtue. 

Afid  as  every  quality,  which  is  usdul  or  agreeable  to 
omradiiwisor  others,  is,  in  commcm  life,  allowed  to  be  a  part 
of  personal  merit ;  so  no  other  will  ever  be  reomved,  where 
flieii  judge  of  things  by  their  natural,  unprejudiced  reason, 
without  the  delusive  glosses  of  superstition  and  false  reli- 
fgkotu  Celibacy,  fasting,  penance,  mortification,  sei&denial, 
inuttili^,  silence,  solitude,  and  the  whole  train  of  monkish 
virtiMs ;  for  what  reason  are  they  every  where  rejected  by 
AMI  cf  erase,  but  because  they  serve  to  no  mani^er  of  pur- 
pose ;  neither  advance  a  man's  fortune  in  the  world,  nor 
nwMJar  bim  a  more  valuable  member  of  sodety ;  neither 
^nalify  him  for  the  entertainment  of  company,  nor  increase 
kia  power  of  self-enjoyment  ?  We  observe,  on  the  contra- 
ry, that  they  cross  all  these  desirable  ends ;  stupify  the  un- 
derstandmg  and  harden  the  heart,  obscure  the  fancy  and 
the  temper.     We  jusdy,  therefore,  transfer  them  to 

*  j^wlifiw  liBBfigdirtrly  agrceible  to  otben. 

^  Qinilitiw  immediflteljr  agreeable  to  the  person  himself. 
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the  opposite  column,  and  place  them  in  the  catalogue  of 
vices ;  nor  has  any  superstition  force  sufficient  among  men 
of  the  world,  to  pervert  entirely  these  natural  sentiments. 
A  gloomy,  hair-brained  enthusiast,  after  his  deathf  may 
have  a  place  in  the  calendar ;  but  will  scarcely  ever  be  ad- 
mitted when  alive  into  intimacy  and  society,  except  by 
those  who  are  as  delirious  and  dismal  as  himself. 

It  seems  a  hi^piness  in  the  present  theory,  that  it  enters 
not  into  that  vulgar  dispute  concerning  the  dtgreu  of  be* 
nevolence  or  self-love,  which  prevail  in  human  nature;  a 
dispute  which  is  never  likely  to  have  any  issue ;  both  be* 
cause  men,  who  have  taken  part,  are  not  easily  convincedf 
and  because  the  phenomena,  which  can  be  produced  od 
either  side,  are  so  dispersed,  so  uncertain,  and  subject  to  so 
many  interpretations,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  accuratdy 
to  compare  them,  or  draw  from  them  any  determinate  in- 
ference or  conclusion.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  present  pur- 
pose, if  it  be  allowed,  what  surely,  without  the  greatest  abf 
surdity,  cannot  be  disputed,  that  there  is  some  benevoknoe^ 
however  small,  infused  into  our  bosom ;  some  spark  of 
friendship  for  human  kind;  some  particle  of  the  dove 
kneaded  into  our  frame,  along  with  the  elements  of  the 
wolf  and  serpent.  Let  these  generous  sentiments  be  sup- 
posed ever  so  weak ;  let  them  be  insufficient  to  move  even 
ahand  or  finger  of  our  body ;  they  must  still  direct  the  de- 
terminations of  our  mind,  and  where  every  thing  dine  is 
equal,  produce  a  cool  preference  of  what  is  useful  and  ser- 
viceable to  mankind  above  what  is  pernicious  and  dangerr 
ous.  A  wfMvl  dMndion^  therefore,  immediately  arises;  a 
general  sentiment  of  blame  and  approbation ;  a  tendency, 
however  faint,  to  the  objects  of  the  one,  and  a  pn^Kirtion- 
able  aversion  to  those  of  the  other.  Nor  will  those  reason- 
ers,  who  so  earnestly  maintain  the  predominant  selfishnesii 
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of  hnman  land,  beany  wise  scandaiixed  at  hemring  of  the 
weak  sentiments  of  Tirtoe  implanted  in  our  natnie.  On 
the  contrary,  they  are  foond  as  ready  to  maintain  the  one 
tenet  as  the  other;  and  their  spirit  of  satire,  (for  such  it  ap- 
pear^ rather  than  of  corropticHi,)  naturally  gives  rise  to 
both  opinimis ;  which  have,  indeed,  a  great  and  almost 
indiflsolnUe  connection  together. 

Avarice^  ambition,  vanity,  and  all  passions  vulgarly, 
dioa|^  impn^ierly,  ccm^rised  under  the  denominati<m  of 
isyfcm^  are  here  excluded  from  our  theory  concerning 
die  origin  of  morals,  not  because  they  are  too  weak,  but 
beeanae  diqrhave  not  a  proper  direction  for  that  purpose. 
The  notion  of  morals  implies  some  sentiment  common  to 
all  mankind,  which  recommends  the  same  object  to  ge- 
neral approbation,  and  makes  every  man,  or  most  men, 
agree  in  the  same  opinion  or  decision  concerning  it.  It 
also  implies  some  sentiment,  so  universal  and  compre- 
hensive^ as  to  extend  to  all  mankind,  and  render  the  ao- 
lioiis  and  conduct,  even  of  the  persons  the  most  remote, 
nmobject  of  q)plause  or  censure,  according  as  they  agree 
or  disagree  with  that  rule  of  ri^t  which  b  establiahed. 
Iliese  two  requisite  circumstances  belong  alone  to  the 
sentiment  of  humanity  here  insisted  on^  The.  other  pas* 
produce,  in  every  breast,  many  strong  sentiments  of 
and  aversion,  afiection  and  hatred ;  but  these  nei- 
dber  are  fSdt  so  mndi  in  common,  nor  are  so  comprehen- 
nwe,  as  to  be  the  foundation  of  any  general  system. and 
eatablislied  theory  of  blame  or  approbatmn. 

When  a  man  denominates  another  his  enesq^  his  ma4 
hnwitiffanuif  his  mfeerMtfy,  he  is  understood  to  speak  the 
langiiage  of  self-love,  and  to  express  sentiments  peculiar  to 
himself,  and  arising  from  his  particular  circumstances  and 
situation.     But  when  he  bestows  on  any  man  the  epithets 
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probatioii  which  arise  firom  hmnanityy  or  from  views  of 
general  usefulness  and  its  contrary.  Vimnm  and  Vigb 
beebme  then  known :  Morals  are  recognised :  Certain  g^ 
neral  idbas  are  framed  of  hmnan  condnct  and  behavionr : 
such  measures  are  expected  from  men  in  such  sitwatioiis : 
This  action  is  determined  to  be  conformable  to  our  ab» 
stract  rule ;  that  other,  contrary.  And  by  such  muiranal 
principles  are  the  particular  sentiments  of  setf>knre  fre- 
quently controlled  and  limited  K 

From  instances  of  popular  tumuks,  seditions, -&€&»% 
panics,  and  of  all  passions  which  are  shared  widi  a  mnhi* 
tnde,  we  may  learn  the  influence  of  sode^  in  exoting  and 
supporting  any  motion ;  while  the  most  ungovernable  dis* 
orders  are  raised,  we  find,  by  that  means,  from  the  sUghtasI 
and  most  frivolous  occasion.  Solon  was  no  very  cnnl» 
Aough  perhaps  an  unjust  l^islator,  who  punished  nentwrs 
in  civil  wars ;  and  few,  I  believe,  would  in  such  cases  inewr 
the  penalty,  were  their  afiections  and  discourse  alhiwed 
suflicient  to  absolve  them.  No  selfishness,  and  scarce  any 
philosophy,  have  there  force  suflBcient  to  support  a  total 
coolness  and  indifference ;  and  he  must  be  more  or  leas 
than  man,  who  kindles  not  in  the  common  blaae.  Wlial 
wonder,  then,  that  moral  sentiments  are  found  of  such  is* 
fluence  in  life;  though  springing  from  princtptes  wiuch 
may  appear  at  first  sight  somewhat  small  and  ddieate  ? 
But  these  principles,  we  must  remark,  are  social  and  mn- 
versal :  They  form,  in  a  manner,  the  |nv^  of  huraan-UBd 
against  vice  or  disorder,  its  common  enemy :  And  as  tlM 
benevolent  concern  for  others  is  diffiised,  in  a  greater  or 
less  drp-ee  over  all  men,  and  is  the  same  in  all,  it  ocrm 
more  frequently  in  discourse,  is  cherished  by  society  and 
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comfenmtiom;  and  the  blame  and  iqiI»obatkm eoaseqiieDt 
on  it  are  tliereby  roosed  from  that  lethargy,  into  which 
they  are  pmbebly  lolled  in  Mihary  and  nncnltiyated  na* 
tore.  Other  paasions,  thoi^  perhaps  originally  stroi^ 
er»  yet  being  sdfish  and  priTate,  are  often  overpowered 
byitafiiroe^  and  yield  the  dominion  of  our  breast  to  those 
social  and  public  princ^les. 

Another  spring  of  our  GonstitntioDy.  that.bmgs  a  great 
addition  of  force  to  moral  sentiment,  is  the  Iotc  of  fame; 
which  rnles  with  snch  uncontrolled  authori^  in  all  ge* 
neroos  minds,  and  is  bflen  the  grand  obfect  of  all  their 
designs  and  undertakings.  By  our  continual  and  earnest 
yi'suit  of  a  character,  a  name^  a  reputation  in  the  world, 
-hfii^  our  own  deportment  and  conduct  frequently  in 
r,  and  consider  how  they  appear  in  the  eyes  of  those 
w1k»  afvproach  and  r^ard  us.  This  constanthabitof  sur- 
ti^iiy  ourselves,  as  it  were,  in  reflection,  keeps  alive  all  the 
sentiments  of  right  and  wrong,  and  b^eCs,  in  noUe  na- 
tares,  a  certain  reverence  for  themselves  as  well  as  others, 
wUdiisthe  surest  guardian  of  every  virtue.  The  animal 
leonvenienccs  and  pleasures  sink  gradually  in  their  value; 
wllile  every  inward  beauty  and  mcmil  grace  is  studiously 
aequifed,  and  the  mind  is  accomplished  in  every  perfec* 
tioB  wUch  can  adorn  or  embellish  a  ratkmal  creature.  • 
'  Here  is  the  most  perfect  mondity  with  which  we  are 
neqnainted :  Here  is  displayed  the  force  of  many  symp** 
thiea.  Our  moral  sentiment  is  itsdf  a  feeling  chiefly  of 
atare :  And  our  regard  to  a  character  with  <ithers 
to  arise  oidy  firom  a  care  of  preserving  a  character 
with  oursdves ;  and  in  oinder  to  attain  this  end,  we  find  it 
necessary  to  prop  oiur  tottering  judgment  on  the  oorre- 
^MMident  approbation  of  mankind. 

But,  that  we  may  accommodate  matters,  and  remove,  if 
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po0«ible»  every  4i0kultyi  let  us  «Uow  p41  tkeim  rtmaningi 
to  be  fal9e«  Let  ui  «Up«^>  Ibi^  when  we  imolw  Uie  ple»* 
sure»  which  eriaes.froio  views  of  utiU^,  into  the  sentimeirte 
of  humanity  and  sympetbyi  we  have  'embraoeiji  a-  wixyig 
hypothesis*  Let  us  copfess  it  neeessaiy  to  find  so«ie  other 
eipUcalion  of  that  applausei  which  is  paid  tp  objects,  whe* 
ther  inanimate,  animate,  or  ratiooalt  if  tiify  hfive  s  leu* 
dtticy  to  promote  the  welfare  and  advantage  of  mankind. 
However  difficult  it  be  to  oonceivci  that  an  object  is  ap** 
proved  of  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  a  certain  end,  while 
the  end  itself  is  totally  indiffisrent ;  let  us  swi^low  this  ab- 
surdity, and  consider  what  are  the  consequences.  The 
preceding  delineatiiHi  or  definition  of  Pkbsonai«  hxbit 
must  still  retain  its  evidence  and  authoriQr :  It  must  still 
be  allowed,  that  every  quality  of  the  mind  which  is  iis|^ 
or  offreeaUe  to  the  permm  hm9e{f  or  to  oaier$^  ooseman^ 
cates  a  pleasure  to  the  spectator,  engages  his  esteemt  W<1 
is  admitted  under  the  honourable  denomination  of  virtiie 
or  merit  Are  not  justice,  fidelity,  honour,  veracity,  al^ 
legiance,  chastity,  esteemed  solely  on  account  of  their  tei^ 
dency  to  promote  the  good  of  socie^  ?  Is  not  that  tei^ 
dency  inseparable  from  humanly,  benevolence  leni^t  g^ 
nerosity,  gratitude,  moderation,  tenderness,  firiendah^  aod 
all  the  other  social  virtues  ?  Can  it  possibly  be  doublei 
that  industry,  discretion,  firugality,  secrecy,  order,  pffse- 
veranoe,  forethought,  judgment,  and  this  whole  di^  of 
virtues  and  accomplishments,  of  which  many  peges  would 
not  contain  the  catalogue ;  can  it  be  doubted,  \  sey,  that 
the  tendency  of  these  qualities  to  promote  the  interest  and 
happiness  of  their  possessor,  is  the  sole  foundation  of  their 
merit?  Who  can  dispute  that  a  mind  whifih  supports  a 
perpetual  serenity  and  cheerfulness,  a  noble  digniQr  and 
undaunted  spirit,  a  tender  afiection  and  gQod*vrill  tp  all 
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around ;  «#  it  has  mor«  eBJoyment  witUn  itiel^  i»  al$a  m 
more  unimiitiTig  and  rejoicing  spectacle,  than  if  dejectadf 
with  melancholy,  tormented  with  anxiety,  irritated  with 
rage,  or  sank  into  the  most  abject  baseness  and  degene- 
racy? And  as  to  the  qualities  immediately  a^eeabk  to 
Uher$9  they  speak  sufficiently  for  themselves ;  and  he  must 
be  unhappy  indeed,  either  in  his  own  temper,  or  in  his 
situation  and  company,  who  has  never  perceived  the 
ckarais  of  a  facetious  wit  or  flowing  affiftbiUty,  of  a  deli- 
cate modes^  or  decent  genteelness  of  address  and  manner. 
I  aa  sensible  that  nothing  can  be  more  unphilosophical 
then  to  be  poaiti¥e  or  dogmatical  on  any  subject ;  and  thai, 
ftixouBim  soepticiam  could  be  maintained,  it  would 
be  more  destructive  to  all  just  reasoning  ai^d  inquiry* 
I  aM4XMiV]iieed,  that  where  men  are  the  most  sure  and  ar-* 
rogBQl^  they  are  commonly  the  most  mistakoi,  and  hafii 
there  gbfSD  reins  to  passion,  without  that  proper  deliber*- 
tkm  and  suspense,  which  can  alone  secure  them  from  the 
geeaagit  absurdities.  Yet,  I  must  confess,  that  this  eiiu* 
mtnilion  puts  the  matter  in  so  strong  a  light,  that  I  can* 
oo(»etf  preaee^  be  mere  assured  of  any  truth,  which  Ilefum 
firom  reasoning  and  argument,  than  that  personal  merit 
fi««*M*^  entirdy  in  the  usefulness  or  agreeableness  of  guar 
lilicalothe  person  himself  possessed  of  th^m,  or  to  others 
wlia  hare  any  intercourse  with  him.  But  when  I  reflect, 
that  though  the  bulk  and  figure  of  die  earth  have  becm 
OMMmmd  and  delinealed,  thou^  the  motions  of  the  tides 
iMte  been  accounted  fiw,  the  order  and  economy  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  subjected  to  their  proper  lauRs,  and  Inrn- 
Hors  itself  reduced  Id  calculation ;  yet  men  still  dispute 
caoeeruing  the  fixmdation  of  their  moral  duties :  When  I 
reflect  on  this,  I  say,  I  fall  back  into  difidence  and  scqi- 
tadam,  and  suspect,  that  an  hypotkeai^  so  obvious,  had  it 
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been  a  true  one,  would,  long  ere  now,  have  been  received 
by  the  unanunous  suflrage  and  consent  of  mankind. 


PART  11. 


Having  explained  the  moral  (gaprobaikm  attending 
rit  or  virtue,  there  remains  nothing  but  briefly  to  consider 
our  interested  obhffoium  to  it,  and  to  inquire  whether  every 
man,  who  has  any  regard  to  his  own  hi^piness  and  wd» 
fare,  will  not  best  find  his  account  in  the  practice  of  evevy 
moral  duty.  If  this  can  be  clearly  ascertained  firom  the 
foregoing  theory,  we  shall  have  the  satisfaction  to  rdkcl» 
that  we  have  advanced  principles,  which  not  only^  h  h 
hoped,  will  stand  the  test  of  reasoning  and  inquiry,  bat 
may  contribute  to  the  amendment  of  men's  lives,  and  their 
improvement  in  morality  and  social  virtue.  And  thoogh 
the  philosophical  truth  of  any  proposition  by  no 
dq>ends  on  its  tendency  to  promote  the  interests  of 
ty ;  yet  a  man  has  but  abad  grace,  who  delivers  a  dieory, 
however  true,  which  he  must  confess  leads  to  a  practice 
dangerous  and  pernicious.  Why  rake  into  those  comers 
of  nature  which  spread  a  nuisance  all  around  I  Why  dig 
op  the  pestilence  from  the  pit  in  which  it  is  buried  \  The 
ingenuity  of  your  researches  may  be  admired  ;  but  your 
systems  will  be  detested,  and  mankind  will  agree,  if  tliey 
cannot  refiite  them,  to  sink  them  at  least  in  eternal  silence 
and  oblivion.  Truths  which  are  pemiekmi  to  sodetj,  if 
any  such  there  be,  will  yield  to  errors  which  are  salutary 
and  (uhtmiageomg. 

But  what  philosophical  truths  can  be  more  advantageov* 
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to  society  than  those  here  delivered,  which  represent  virtue 
in  all  her  genuine  and  most  engaging  charms,  and  make 
us  approach  her  with  ease,  familiarity  and  affection  ?  The 
dismal  dress  falls  ofi^  with  which  many  divines  and  some 
philosophers  have  covered  her;  and  nothing  appears  but 
gentleness,  humanity,  beneficence,  a£bbility ;  nay,  even  at 
proper  intervals,  play,  frolic,  and  gaiety.  She  talks  not  of 
useless  austerities  and  rigours,  suffering  and  self-deniaL 
Slie  declares,  that  her  sole  purpose  is  to  make  her  vota- 
ries, and  all  mankind,  during  every  instant  of  their  exi»- 
leooe^  if  possibly  cheerfiil  and  hi^py ;  nor  does  she  ever 
wilUogly  part  with  any  pleasure  but  in  hopes  of  ample  com- 
penaatioa  in  scmie  other  period  of  their  lives.  The  sole 
trouble  which  she  demands  is  that  of  just  calculation,  aiid 
a  steady  preference  of  the  greater  hi^piness.  :  And  if  any 
anatere  pretenders  i^proach  her,  enemies  to  joy  and  plea- 
snre^  she  either  rejects  them  as  hypocrites  and  deceivers ; 
0K9  if  she  admit  them  in  her  train,  they  are  ranked^  how* 
ever,  among  the  least  favoured  of  her  votaries. 

Andy  indeed,  to  drop  all  figurative  «q>re8sion9  what 
hopes  can  we  ever  have  of  engaging  mankind  to  a  practice, 
vliicli  we  confess  full  of  austerity  and  rigour  ?  Or  what 
tiieoryof  morals  can  ever  serve  any  useful  purpose,  unless 
it  can  shewy  by  a  particular  detail,  that  all  the  dudes  which 
it  recommends  are  also  the  true  interest  of  each  indivi- 
doal  ?  The  peculiar  advantage  of  the  foregoing  systan 
seems  to  be,  that  it  furnishes  proper  mediums  for  that  pur- 

That  the  virtues  which  are  immediately  us^id  or  agree^ 
able  to  the  person  possessed  of  them,  are  desirable  in  a 
view  to  aelf-interest,  it  would  surely  be  superfluous  to  prove. 
Moralists,  indeed,  may  spare  themselves  all  the  pains  which 
they  often  take  in  recommending  these  duties.  To  what 
purpose  collect  arguments  to  evince,  that  temperance  is 
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adTantageou^  and  the  excesses  of  pleasure  hurtful?  When 
it  i^ipean  that  these  excesses  are  only  denominated  such 
because  they  are  hurtful ;  and  that»  if  the  unlimiled  use  of 
strcHig  liquors,  for  instance,  no  more  impaired  lieakh»  or 
the  fiumlties  of  mind  and  body,  than  the  use  of  air  or  wa* 
ter,  it  woohl  not  be  a  whit  more  Ticions  or  Uameabk. 

It  seems  equally  superfluous  to  prove,  that  the  ema/m* 
tutmaUe  virtues  of  good  manners  and  wit,  decency  and 
genteelness,  are  more  desirable  than  the  contrary  qualirins 
Vanity  alone^  without  any  other  consideration,  is  a  sufi* 
dent  motive  to  make  us  wish  for  the  possession  of  these  ac* 
complishments.  No  man  was  ever  willingly  deficient  in 
this  particular.  All  our  failures  here  proceed  firom  bad 
education,  want  of  capacity,  or  a  perverse  and  unpliaUe 
di^>06ition.  Woidd  you  Imve  your  company  coveted* 
admired,  followed ;  rather  than  hated,  deqpised,  avoid- 
ed  ?  Can  any  one  seriously  deliberate  in  the  case  ?  As  do 
enjoyment  is  sincere,  without  some  reference  to  compasgr 
and  society ;  so  no  society  can  be  agreeable,  or  even  toler^ 
able^  where  a  man  feds  his  presence  unwelcome^  and  dis» 
covers  all  around  him  symptoms  of  disgust  and  aversion. 

But  why,  in  the  great  society  or  confederacy  of  nwn* 
kind,  should  not  the  case  be  the  same  as  in  particular  duba 
and  companies  ?  Why  is  it  more  doubtful*  that  the  enlar** 
ged  virtues  of  humanitf,  generosity,  beneficence^  are  deai«> 
fiaUe^  wilii  a  view  to  happiness  and  sel&interest,  than  tke 
United  endowments  of  ingenuity  and  politeness?  Are  we 
apprehensive  lest  those  social  affections  interfere,  in  a  greats 
er  or  more  immediate  degree,  than  any  other  pursuits,  with 
private  utility,  and  cannot  be  gratified,  without  some  km* 
portant  pacrificc  of  honour  and  advantage  ?  If  so^  we  are 
bntill  instructed  in  die  nature  of  the  human  pa^sinna, 
and  are  mere  influenced  by  verbal  distiaotions  than  by 
real  differences. 
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Whatever  contradiction  may  vulgarly  be  supposed  be* 
tweett  the  je$Ct*  and  jo^'df  sentinieiils  or  di^po^itimis  ^^ 
are  redly  no  more  opposite  than  selfish  and  ambitioiis, 
•dAih  and  revengeful,  selfish  and  vain.  It  is  tequisic^ 
that  there  be  an  original  propensity  of  some  kind,  in  order 
to  be  a  biuus  to  self-love,  by  giving  a  relish  to  tfie  objiMs 
of  its  pursuit ;  and  none  more  fit  for  this  purpose  than  be- 
nevohelice  or  humanity.  The  goods  of  fortune  art  i^peat 
in  one  gnatification  or  another :  The  miser,  who  accumu- 
lataa  his  annud  income,  and  lends  it  out  at  interest,  has 
radly  spent  it  in  the  gratification  of  his  avarice.  And  it 
would  be  difficult  to  show,  why  a  man  is  more  a  loser  by 
«  genemus  action,  than  by  any  other  method  of  expense ; 
the  utmost  which  he  can  attain,  by  the  most  elaborate 
is  the  indulgence  of  some  affection. 

Now  if  life^  widiout  passion,  must  be  eltogeth^  bsipfd 
tiiesome;  let  a  man  suppose  that  he  has  full  poiiHir  of 
moddKng  hia  own  disposition,  and  let  hhn  deliberate  v^lMt 
appetite  or  desire  he  ymvM  choose  <br  the  foundation  of 
his  happiness  and  enjoyment.  Every  affection,  he  would 
obaerve,  vriicn  gratified  by  success,  giv^  a  satisfaction  pro- 
portioned to  its  force  and  violence :  But  besides  this  ad- 
vantage^ cotmnon  to  all,  the  idittiediate  feeling  of  benevo- 
lenee  and  friendship,  humanity  and  kindness,  is  sweet, 
mootfa,  tender  and  agreeable,  mdependent  of  aU  fottune 
mad  itiDcidents.  These  virtues  are  besides  attended  with 
a  pleasing  consciousness  or  remembrance,  and  keep  us  in 
bnmoiir  witli  ourselves  as  well  as  othf^rs;  wtiile  ire  retain 
die  agieeaUe  reflection  of  having  done  our  patt  towards 
nmfciDdjmd  noeiety.  And  though  all  men  shdw  a  jea- 
lousgr  of  our  success  in  the  pursirtts  of  avarice  and  ambi- 
tioB;  yet  are  we  almost  sore  of  their  good^-will  and  good- 
widiesi  so  kmg  as  we  peHrsev^tein  thepaths  df  virtue,  and 
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employ  ourselves  in  the  execution  of  generous  plans  and 
purposes.  What  other  passion  is  there  where  we  shall  find 
so  many  advantages  united;  an  agreeable  sentuneot,  a 
pleasing  consciousness,  a  good  reputation  ?  But  of  these 
truths,  we  may  observe,  men  are,  of  themselves,  pretty 
much  convinced  ;  nor  are  they  deficient  in  their  diirty  to 
society,  because  they  would  not  wish  to  be  generous, 
friendly,  and  humane ;  but  because  they  do  not  feel  them* 
selves  such. 

Treating  vice  with  the  greatest  candour,  and  making  it 
all  possible  concessions,  we  must  acknowledge  thatthereit 
not,  in  any  instance,  the  smallest  pretext  for  giving  it  the 
preference  above  virtue,  with  a  view  to  self-interest ;  ex* 
cept,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  justice,  where  a  man,  taknig 
things  in  a  certain  light,  may  often  seem  to  be  a  loser  by 
his  integrity.  And  though  it  b  allowed  that,  withont  a 
regard  to  property,  no  society  could  subsist ;  yet,  acoord* 
ing  to  the  imperfect  way  in  which  human  afiairs  are  con- 
ducted, a  sensible  knave,  in  particular  incidents,  may  think 
that  an  act  of  iniquity  or  infidelity  will  make  consider* 
able  addition  to  his  fortune  without  causing  any  consider- 
able  breach  in  the  social  union  and  confederacy.  That 
komutf  is  tie  bett  policy^  may  be  a  good  general  rule ;  but 
is  liable  to  many  exceptions.  And  he,  it  may  perhaps  be 
thought,  conducts  himself  with  most  wisdom,  who  €ib- 
serves  the  general  rule,  and  takes  advantage  of  all  the  ex* 
ceptions. 

I  must  confess,  that  if  a  man  think  that  this  reasoning 
much  requires  an  answer,  it  will  be  a  little  difficult  to  find 
any  which  will  to  him  ^>pear  satisfactory  and  oonvinctng. 
If  this  heart  rebel  not  against  such  pernicious  maxima,  if 
he  feel  no  reluctance  to  the  thoughts  of  villany  or  base* 

ness,  he  has  indeed  lost  a  considerable  modve  to  virtue ; 
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and  we  may  expect,  that  his  practice  will  be  answerable  to 
his  speculation.  But  in  all  ing^iuous  natures,  the  anti- 
pathy to  treachery  and  roguery  is  too  strong  to  be  coun- 
terbalanced by  any  views  of  profit  or  pecuniary  advantage. 
Inward  peace  of  mind,  oonscioasness  of  int^rity,  a  satis- 
fiictocy  review  of  our  own  omduct ;  these  are  circumstan- 
ces veiy  requisite  to  happiness,  and  will  be  cherished  and 
cultivated  by  every  honest  man  who  feels  the  importance 
of  them. 

Sndi  a  one  has,  besides,  the  frequent  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing knaves,  with  all  their  pretended  cunning  and  abilities, 
heimyed  by  their  own  maxims ;  and  while  they  purpose  to 
dMat  With  moderation  and  secrecy,  a  tempting  incident 
atCtXBf  nature  is  firail,  and  tbey  give  into  the  snare;  whence 
^b(tf  can  never  extricate  themselves,  without  a  total  loss  of 
tepattiliaD,  and  the  forfeiture  of  all  futiiVe  trust  and  cotifi* 
denoe  with  mankind* 

But  were  they  ever  so  secret  and  suecessfui,  the  holiest 
man,  if  he  has  any  tincture  of  philosophy,  or  even  common 
obMrvatton  and  reflection,  will  discover  that  they  them- 
id^  are,  m  the  end,  the  greatest  dupes,  and  have  sacri- 
flMd  die  invaluable  enjoyment  of  a  character,  with  them- 
HJlfisa  at  leasts  for  the  acquisition  of  worthless  tofd  and 
gengaws.  How  little  is  requisite  to  supply  the  aawmijfci 
of  nature?  And  in  a  view  to  pleasure^  what  coinpatison 
betipeen  tiie  unbought  satisfisiction  of  conversaticm,  socie^, 
study,  erexk  health  and  the  common  beauties  of  nature,  but 
abofe  all  the  peaceful  reflection  on  one's  own  conduct 
What  compariscMi,  I  say,  between  these,  and  the  feverish, 
empty  amusements  of  luxury  and  expense  ?  These  natural 
pleasures^  indeed,  are  really  without  price ;  both  because 
they  ate  below  all  price  in  their  attainment,  and  above  it 
in  their  enjoyment. 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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If  the  foregoing  hypothesis  be  received,  it  will  now  be 
easy  for  us  to  determine  th.e  question  first  started  *,  conoem* 
ing  the  general  principles  of  morals ;  and  though  we  pcM* 
poned  the  decision  of  that  question,  lest  it  should  then  in* 
volve  us  in  intricate  speculations,  which  are  unfit  for  mo* 
ral  discourses,  we  may  resume  it  at  present,  and  AT^mim^ 
how  far  either  reason  or  sentiment  enters  into  all  decitiaos 
of  praise  or  censure. 

One  principal  foundation  of  moral  praise  being  ai^ipa* 
sed  to  lie  in  the  usefulness  of  any  quality  .or  action,  k  is 
evident  that  reason  must  enter  for  a  considerable  share  in 
all  decisions  of  this  kind ;  since  nothing  but  that  fiioilQf 
can  instruct  us  in  the  tendency  of  qualities  and  actioosi 
and  point  out  tlieir  beneficial  consequences  to  society  and 
tp  their  possessors.  In  many  cases,  this  is  an  affiur  liable 
to  great  controversy :  Doubts  may  arise;  opposite  interests 
may  occur ;  and  a  preference  must  be  given  to  oue.sidey 
fjcom  very  nice  views,  and  a  small  overbalance  of  utilitj* 
This  is  particularly  remarkable  in  questions  with  r^ard  to 
justice;  as  is,  indeed,  natural  to  suppose,  from  that  species 
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of  Utility  which  attends  this  virtue  *.  Were  every  single 
instance  of  justice,  like  that  of  benevolence,  useful  to  so- 
ciety ;  this  would  be  a  more  simple  state  of  the  case,  and 
seldom  liable  to  great  controversy.  But  as  single  instances 
of  justice  are  often  pernicious  in  their  first  and  immediate 
tendency,  and  as  the  advantage  to  society  results  only  from 
the  observance  of  the  general  rule,  and  from  the  Concur- 
rence and  combination  of  several  persons  in  the  same  equi- 
table conduct  ;•  the  case  here  becomes  more  intricate  and 
involved.  The  various  circumstances  of  society  ;  the  va- 
ripus  consequences  of  any  practice  ;  the  various  interests 
which  may  be  proposed  :  These,  on  many  occasions,  are 
doubtful,  and  subject  to  great  discussioh  and  inquiry.  The 
object  of  municipal  laws  is  to  fix  all  the  questions  with  re- 
gard to  justice :  The  debates  of  civilians,  the  reflections  of 
politicians,  the  precedents  of  history  and  public  records, 
are  all  directed  to  the  same  purpose.  And  a  very  accu- 
rate reaaon  or  judgment  is  often  requisite,  to  give  the  true 
determination,  amidst  such  intricate  doubts  arising  from 
obscure  or  opposite  utilities. 

But  though  reason,  when  fully  assisted  and  improved, 
be  sufficient  to  instruct  us  in  the  pernicious  or  useful  ten- 
dency of  qualities  and  actions ;  it  is  not  alone  sufficient  to 
produce  any  moral  blame  or  approbation.  Utility  is  only 
a  tendency  to  a  certain  end ;  and  were  the  end  totally  in- 
diffisrent  to  us,  we  should  feel  the  same  indifference  towards 
the  means.  It  is  requisite  a  sentiment  should  here  display 
itself,  in  order  to  give  a  preference  to  the  useful  above  the 
pernicious  tendencies.  This  sentiment  can  be  no  other 
than  a  feeling  for  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  a  resent- 
ment of  their  misery ;  since  these  are  tlie  diffisrent  ends 
which  virtue  and  vice  have  a  tendency  to  promote.    Here, 

*  Set  Appendix  III. 
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therefore,  reason  instructs  us  in  the  several  tendencies  of 
actions  and  hunumity  makes  a  distinction  in  favoiir  of 
those  who  are  useful  and  beneficial. 

This  partition  between  the  faculties  of  understanding 
and  sentiment)  in  all  moral  decisions,  seems  clear  firom  the 
preceding  hypothesis :  But  I  shall  suppose  that  hypotlie- 
sis  fiEiLlse.  It  will  then  be  requisite  to  look  put  fi»r  aone 
other  theory  that  may  be  satisfiu^tory ;  and  I  dare  venture 
to  affirm,  that  none  such  will  ever  be  found,  so  loi^  as  we 
suppose  reason  to  be  the  sole  source  of  morals.  To  prove 
this,  it  will  be  proper  to  weigh  the  five  following 
derations : 

I.  It  is  easy  for  a  false  hypothesis  to  maintain  some 
pearance  of  truth,  while  it  keeps  wholly  in  generals,  makes 
\ise  of  undefined  terms,  and  employs  compariscms  F^fflft^ 
of  instances.  This  is  particularly  remarkable  in  that  phi* 
losophy  which  ascribes  the  discernment  of  all  moral  die* 
tinctions  to  reason  alone,  without  the  concurrence  of 
timent  It  is  impossible  that,  in  any  particular  i] 
this  hypothesis  can  somuch  as  be  rendered*  intelligibk^ 
whatever  specious  figure  it  may  make  in  general  dedemi^ 
tions  and  discourses.  Examine  the  crime  of  M^rofttedbf 
for  instance,  which  has  place  wherever  we  observe 
will,  expressed  and  known,  together  with  good  office 
formed  on  the  one  side,  and  a  return  of  ill-will  or  indiffi^ 
fence,  with  ill  offices  or  neglect  on  the  other :  Anatomiee 
all  these  circumstances,  and  examine,  by  your  reason  alone, 
in  what  consists  the  demerit  or  blame  :  You  never  will 
come  to  any  issue  or  conclusion. 

Reason  judges  either  of  matter  qf  fad  or  of  refartowt. 
Inquire  thenyirsf,  where  is  that  matter  of  fact  which  we 
here  call  crime ;  point  it  out;  determine  the  time  of  its 
existence ;  describe  its  essence  or  nature ;  explain  the  sense 
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or  faculty  to  which  it  discovers  itself.  It  resides  in  the 
mind  of  the  person  who  is  ungrateful.  He  must,  there- 
(orej  feel  it,  and  be  conscious  of  it  But  nothing  is  there 
except  the  passion  of  ill-will  or  absolute  indifierence.  You 
cannot  say,  that  these  of  themselves  always,  and  in  all  cir- 
cumstances, are  crimes.  No :  They  are  only  crimes  when 
directed  towards  persons  who  have  before  expressed  and 
duqplayed  good-will  towards  us.  Consequently,  we  may 
infer  that  the  crime  of  ingratitude  is  not  any  particular  in- 
dividual ^Sic^  ;  but  arises  from  a  complication  of  circum- 
stances, which,  being  presented  to  the  spectator,  excites 
the  smOmeni  of  blame,  by  the  particular  structure  and  &" 
hne  of  his  mind« 

This  representation,  you  say,  is  false.  Crime,  indeed, 
consists  not  in  a  particular  ybd^  of  whose  reality  we  are 
assured  by  retuon ;  but  it  consists  in  certain  moral  rebh 
M&ms  discovered  by  reason,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  dis- 
cover, by  reason,  the  truths  of  geometry  or  algebra.  But 
what  are  the  relations,  I  ask,  of  which  you  here  talk?  In 
the  case  stated  above,  I  see  first  good-will  and  good  offi- 
ces in  one  person ;  then  ill-will  and  ill  offices  in  the  other. 
Between  these  there  is  the  relation  of  contrcaridty.  Does 
die  crime  cmisist  in  that  relation  ?  But  suppose  a  person 
bore  me  ill-will  or  did  me  ill  offices ;  and  I,  in  return, 
were  indifferent  towards  him,  or  did  him  good  offices: 
Here  is  the  same  relation  of  contrariety ;  and  yet  my  om- 
duct  is  often  highly  laudable.  Twist  and  turn  this  matter 
as  mudb  as  you  will,  you  can  never  rest  the  morality  on 
rdation,  but  must  have  recourse  to  the  decisions  of  senti- 
ment. 

When  it  is  affirmed,  that  two  and  three  are  equal  to 
tl|e  half  of  ten,  this  relation  of  equality  I  understand  per- 
fectly.    I  conceive,  that  if  ten  be  divided  into  two  parts. 
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of  which  the  one  has  as  many  units  as  the  other,  and  if 
any  of  these  parts  be  compared  to  two  added  to  three,  it 
will  contain  as  many  units  as  that  compound  number.  But 
when  you  draw  thence  a  comparison  to  moral  relatioiu,  I 
own  that  I  am  altogether  at  a  loss  to  understand  you*  A 
moral  action,  a  crime,  such  ff^  ingratitude,  is  a  complicated 
object.  Does  the  morality  consist  in  the  relation  of  its 
parts  to  each  other  ?  How?  After  what  manner?  Specify 
the  relation  :  Be  more  particular  and  explicit  in  your  pro- 
positions ;  and  you  will  easily  see  their  falsehood. 

No,  say  you,  tlie  morality  consists  in  the  relation  of  ac- 
tions to  the  rule  of  right ;  and  they  are  denominated  good 
or  ill,  according  as  they  agree  or  disagree  with  it.  What 
then  is  this  rule  of  right?  In  what  does  it  consist?  How 
is  it  determined  ?  By  reason,  you  say,  which  examines  the 
moral  relations  of  actions.  So  that  moral  relations  are  de* 
termined  by  the  comparison  of  actions  to  a  rule.  And  that 
rule  is  determined  by  considering  the  moral  relations  of 
objects.     Is  not  this  fine  reasoning  ? 

All  this  is  metaphysics,  you  cry.  That  is  enough :  There 
needs  nothiug  more  to  give  a  strong  presumption  of  false- 
hood. Yes,  reply  I:  Here  are  metaphysics,  surely;  Bat 
they  are  all  on  your  side,  who  advance  an  abstruse  hypo- 
thesis, which  can  never  be  made  intelligible,  nor  quadrate 
with  any  particular  instance  or  illustration,  llie  hypo- 
.  thesis  which  we  embrace  is  plain.  It  maintains  that  mo- 
rality is  determined  by  sentiment.  It  defines  virtue  to  be 
whaiever  menial  action  or  quaiUy  gives  to  a  spedaior  the 
pleasing  sentiment  qfapprobaium  ;  and  vice  tlie  contrary. 
We  then  proceed  to  examine  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  to  wit, 
what  actions  have  this  hifluencc:  We  consider  all  the  cir- 
cumstaiic's  in  which  these  actions  agree;  and  thenct*  en- 
deavour lo  extract  some  general  observations  with  regard 
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lo  these  sentiments.  If  you  call  this  metaphysics,  and  find 
any  thin^  abstruse  here,  you  need  only  conclude,  that  your 
turn  of  mind  is  not  suited  to  the  moral  sciences. 

II.  When  a  man  at  any  time  deliberates  concerning  his 
own  conduct,  (as,  whether  he  had  better,  in  a  particular 
emergence,  assist  a  brother  or  a  benefactor,)  he  must  con- 
sider these  separate  relations,  with  all  the  circumstances  and 
situations  of  the  persons,  in  order  to  determine  the  supe- 
rior duty  and  obligation :  And  in  order  to  determine  the 
proportion  of  lines  in  any  triangle,  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
the  nature  of  that  figure,  and  the  relations  which  its  seve- 
ral ports  bear  to  each  other.  But  notwithstanding  this  ap- 
pearing similarity  in  the  two  cases,  there  is  at  bottom  an 
extrone  difference  between  them .  A  speculative  reasoner 
concerning  triangles  or  circles,  considers  the  several  known 
and  given  relations  of  the  parts  of  these  figures ;  and  thenee 
infers  some  unknown  relation,  which  is  dependent  on  the 
fonnen  But  in  moral  deliberations  we  must  be  acquaint- 
ed, beforehand,  with  all  the  objects,  and  all  their  relations 
to  each  odier ;  and  from  a  comparison  of  the  whole,  fix 
our  choice  or  approbation.  No  new  fact  to  be  ascertained : 
No  new  relation  to  be  discovered.  All  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  are  supposed  to  be  laid  before  us,  ere  we  can 
fix  any  sentence  of  blame  or  approbation.  If  any  mate- 
rial circumstance  be  yet  unknown  or  doubtful,  we  must 
first  employ  our  inquiry  or  intellectual  faculties  to  assure 
us  of  it;  and  must  suspend  for  a  time  all  moral  decision  or 
sentiment.  While  we  are  ignorant  whether  a  man  were 
aggressor  or  not,  how  can  we  determine  whether  the  per- 
son who  killed  him  be  criminal  or  innocent  ?  But  after 
every  circumstance,  every  relation  is  known,  the  under- 
standing has  no  farther  room  to  operate,  nor  any  object 
on  which  it  could  employ  itself.    The  approbation  or  blame 
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which  then  ensues,  cannot  be  the  work  of  the  judgment, 
but  of  the  heart ;  and  is  not  a  speculative  proposition  or 
affirmation,  but  an  active  feeling  or  sentiment  In  the  di»- 
quisitions  of  the  understanding,  from  known  circumstances 
and  relations,  we  infer  some  new  and  unknown*  In  moral 
decisions,  all  the  circumstances  and  relations  must  be  pre- 
viously  known ;  and  the  mind,  from  the  contempUtioo  of 
the  whole,  feels  some  new  impression  of  aflfection  or  di»- 
gust,  esteem  or  contempt,  approbation  or  blame. 

Hence  the  great  difference  between  a  mistake  ot^fiui 
and  one  of  right ;  and  hence  the  reason  why  the  one  is 
commonly  criminal  and  not  the  oth^r.  When  GBdipus 
killed  Laius,  he  was  ignorant  of  the  relation,  and  from  di^ 
cumstances,  innocent  and  involuntary,  formed  erroQeoos 
opinions  concerning  the  action  which  he  committed.  Bill 
when  Nero  killed  Agrippina,  all  the  relations  between  him^ 
self  and  the  person,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  the  fiicC, 
were  previously  known  to  him :  But  the  motive  otvew^ng^ 
or  fear,  or  interest,  prevailed  in  his  savage  heart  over  die 
sentiments  of  duty  and  humanity.  And  when  we  expreaa 
that  detestation  against  him,  to  which  he  himself  in  a  lil^ 
tie  time  became  insensible ;  it  is  not  that  we  see  any  rela- 
tions of  which  he  was  ignorant,  but  that,  fipm  the  recti- 
tude of  our  disposition,  we  feel  sentiments  against  which 
he  was  hardened,  from  flattery  and  a  long  perseverance  in 
the  most  enormous  crimes.  In  these  sentiments  then,  not 
in  a  discovery  of  relations  of  any  kind,  do  all  moral  deter* 
minations  consist.  Before  we  can  pretend  to  Ibrm  any 
decision  of  this  kind,  every  thing  must  be  known  and  as- 
certained on  the  side  of  the  object  or  action.  Nothing 
remains  but  to  feel,  on  our  part,  some  sentiment  of  blame 
or  approbation,  whence  we  pronounce  the  action  criminal 
or  virtuous. 
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IIL  This  doctrine  will  become  still  more  evident,  if  we 
compare  moral  beauty  with  natural,  to  which,  in  nuuiy 
particulars,  it  bears  so  near  a  resemblance.  It  is  on  tbe 
proportion,  relation,  and  position  of  parts,  that  all  natural 
beauty  depends ;  but  it  would  be  absurd  thence  to  infer, 
that  the  perception  of  beauty,  like  that  of  truth  in  gecnne- 
trical  problems,  consists  wholly  in  the  perception  of  relar 
trans,  and  was  performed  entirely  by  the  understanding  or 
intellectnal  iaculties.  Jn  all  the  sciences,  our  mind,  from 
the  known  relations,  investigates  the  unknown :  But  in  all 
decisions  of  taste  or  external  beauty,  all  the  relations  aye 
beforehand  obvious  to  the  eye ;  and  we  thence  proceed  to 
fed  a  sentiment  of  complacency  or  disgust,  according  to 
die  nature  of  the  object,  and  disposition  of  our  organs. 

Euclid  has  fully  explained  all  the  qualities  of  the  circle ; 
but  has  not,  in  any  proposition,  said  a  word  of  its  beauty. 
The  reason  is  evident  The  beauty  is  not  a  quality  of  the 
cirde.  It  lies  not  in  any  part  of  the  line,  whose  parts  are 
eqpnDy  distant  from  a  common  centre.  It  is  only  the  efi* 
ftcty  which  that  figure  produces  upon  the  mind,  whose  pe*- 
cnliar  fabric  or  structure  renders  it  susceptible  of  such  senr 
timents.  In  vain  would  you  look  for  it  in  the  cirde,  or 
sedL  it,  either  by  your  senses  or  by  mathematicd  reasoiif- 
ii^;s,  in  all  the  properties  of  that  figure. 

Attend  to  Palladio  and  Perrault,  while  they  explain 
all  the  parts  and  proportions  of  a  pillar :  They  talk  of  the 
comiGe  and  frieze,  and  base  and  entablature,  and  shaft  and 
ardiitrave ;  and  give  the  description  and  position  of  each 
of  these  members.  But  should  you  ask  the  description  and 
position  of  its  beauty,  they  would  readily  reply,  that  the 
beauty  is  not  in  any  of  the  parts  or  members  of  a  pillar, 
but  results  from  the  whole,  when  that  complicated  figure 
is  presented  to  an  intelligent  mind,  susceptible  to  those 
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finer  sensations.  Till  such  a  spectator  appear,  there  is 
nothing  but  a  figure  of  such  particular  dimensions  and 
proportions  :  From  his  sentiments  alone  arise  its  elegance 
and  beauty. 

Again,  attend  to  Cicero,  while  he  paints  the  crimes  of  a 
Verres,  or  a  Catiline ;  you  must  acknowledge  that  the  mo- 
ral turpitude  results,  in  the  same  manner,  from  the  con- 
templation of  the  whole,  when  presented  to  a  being  iHiose 
organs  hare  such  a  particular  structure  and  formation. 
The  orator  may  paint  rage,  insolence,  barbarity,  on  the 
one  side :  Meekness,  suffering,  sorrow,  innocence  on  the 
•otber.  But  if  you  feel  no  indignation  or  compassion  arise 
in  you  from  this  complication  of  circumstances,  you  would 
in  vain  ask  him,  in  what  consbts  the  crime  or  villany  iriiich 
fae  so  vehemently  exclaims  against :  At  what  time,  or  on 
what  subject,  it  first  began  to  exist :  And  what  has  a  few 
months  afterwards  become  of  it,  when  every  disposition 
and  thought  of  all  the  actors  is  totally  altered  or  annihila* 
ttd.  No  satisfactory  answer  can  be  given  to  any  of  these 
•questions  upon  the  abstract  hypothesis  of  morals ;  and  we 
must  at  last  acknowledge,  that  the  crime  or  immorality  is 
no  particular  fact  or  relation,  which  can  be  the  object  of 
the  understanding,  but  arises  entirely  from  the  sentiment 
of  disapprobation,  which,  by  the  structure  of  human  nature, 
we  unavoidably  feel  on  the  ^ipprehension  of  barbarity  or 
treachery. 

IV.  Inanimate  objects  may  bear  to  each  other  all  the 
same  relations  which  we  observe  in  moral  agents,  though 
the  former  can  never  l)e  the  object  of  love  or  hatred,  nor 
are  consequently  susceptible  of  merit  or  iniquity.  A  young 
tree,  which  overtops  and  destroys  its  parent,  stands  in  all 
the  same  relations  with  Nero,  when  he  murdered  Agrippi- 
na ;  and  if  morality  consisted  merely  in  relations,  would, 
no  doubt,  be  equally  criminal. 
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V.  It  appears  evident,  that  the  ultimate  ends  of  human 
actions  can  never,  in  any  case,  be  accounted  for  by  reason^ 
but  recommend  themselves  entirely  to  the  sentiments  and 
afiections  of  mankind,  without  any  dependence  on  the  in- 
tellectual faculties.  Ask  a  man,  why  he  uses  exercise ;  he 
will  answer,  because  he  desires  to  keep  his  heaWi.  If  you 
then  inquire,  why  he  desires  hegith  ;  he  will  readily  reply, 
because  sickness  is  painful.  If  you  push  your  inquiries  far- 
ther, and  desire  a  reason,  why  he  hates  pain^  it  is  impossi- 
ble he  can  ever  give  any.  This  is  an  ultimate  end,  and  is 
never  referred  to  any  other  object. 

Perhaps,  to  your  second  question,  why  he  desires  health; 
he  may  also  reply,  that  it  is  necessary /or  the  exerciseqfhis 
caUiMg.  If  you  ask,  why  he  is  anxious  on  that  head,-  he  will 
Answer,  because  he  desires  to  get  money.  If  you  demand, 
Wkjff  It  is  Uke  instrument  of  pleasuret  says  he.  And  be- 
yond this  it  is  an  absurdity  to  ask  for  a  reason.  It  is  im- 
possible there  can  be  a  progress  in  infinitum^  and  that 
one  thing  can  always  be  a  reason  why  another  is  desired. 
&>melliing  must  be  desirable  on  its  own  account,  and  be- 
cause of  its  immediate  accord  or  agreement  with  human 
sentiment  and  aiFection. 

Now  as  virtue  is  an  end,  and  is  desirable  on  its  own  ac- 
count, without  fee  or  reward,  merely  for  the  immediate 
satisfaction  which  it  conveys,  it  is  requisite  that  there 
should  be  some  sentiment  which  it  touches ;  some  internal 
taste  or  feeling,  or  whatever  you  please  to  call  it,  which  dis- 
tinguishes moral  good  and  evil,  and  which  embraces  the 
one  and  rejects  the  other. 

Thus  the  distinct  boundaries  and  offices  of  reason  and 
of  taste  are  easily  ascertained.  The  former  conveys  the 
knowledge  of  truth  and  falsehood :  The  latter  gives  the 
sentiment  of  beauty  and  deformity,  vice  and  virtue.     The 
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one  discovers  objects,  as  they  really  stand  in  nature,  with- 
out addition  or  diminution :  The  other  has  a  productive 
bcolty;  and  gilding  or  staining  all  natural  objects  with  the 
colours  borrowed  from  internal  sentiment,  raises,  in  a  man- 
ner, a  new  creation*  Reason,  being  cool  and  disengaged, 
is  no  motive  to  action,  and  directs  only  the  impulse  received 
from  appetite  or  inclination,  by  showing  us  the  means  of 
attaining  happiness  or  avoiding  misery.  Taste,  as  it  gives 
pleasure  or  pain,  and  thereby  constitutes  happiness  or  mi- 
sery, becomes  a  motive  to  action,  and  is  the  first  spring  or 
impulse  to  desire  and  volition.  From  circumstances  and 
relations,  known  or  supposed,  the  former  leads  us  to  the 
dboovery  of  the  concealed  and  unknown.  After  all  ctr» 
cumstances  and  relations  are  laid  before  us,  the  latter  makes 
us  feel  from  the  whole  a  new  sentiment  of  blame  or  ap» 
probation.  The  standard  of  the  one,  being  founded  on 
the  nature  of  things,  is  eternal  and  inflexible^  even  by  die 
will  of  the  Supreme  Being :  The  standard  of  the  olliflrt 
arising  from  the  internal  frame  and  constituticm  of  animal^ 
is  ultimately  derived  from  that  Supreme  Will,  which  b^ 
stowed  on  each  being  its  peculiar  nature,  and  arranged  the 
several  classes  and  orders  of  existence. 
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\Fhsbe  is  m  princ^le  supposed  to  prevdl  araon^  many, 
wUch  is  utterly  incompatible  with  all  virtue  or  moral  tfe&- 
tineiit;  and  as  it  can  proceed  from  nothing  but  the  moat 
dqnmved  disposition,  so  in  its  turn  it  tends  still  further  to 
enoonrage  that  depravitjr.  This  principle  is,  that  all  ben^ 
wimct  is  mere  hypocrisy,  friendship  a  cheat,  public  ^irit 
afurce,  fidelity  a  snare  to  procure  trust  and  confidence; 
and  that,  while  all  of  us,  at  bottom,  pursue  only  our  pri- 
imte  interest,  we  wear  these  fiur  disguises,  in  order  to  put 
others  off  their  guard,  and  expose  them  the  more  to  our 
wiks  and  machinations.  What  heart  one  must  be  pos- 
sessed of  who  professes  such  princ^les,  and  who  feels  no 
internal  soitiment  that  belies  so  pernicious  a  theory,  it  is 
easy  to  imagpnfi ;  and  also,  what  degree  of  affection  and 
benevolence  he  can  bear  to  a  species,  whom  he  represents 
under  such  odious  colours,  and  supposes  so  little  suscepti- 
ble of  gratitude  or  any  return  of  affection.  Or  if  we  should 
not  ascribe  these  principles  wholly  to  a  corrupted  heart, 
we  must,  at  least,  account  for  them  from  the  most  careless 
and  precipitate  examination.  Superficial  reasoners,  in- 
deed, observing  many  false  pretences  among  mankind,  and 
feeling,  perhaps,  no  very  strong  restraint  in  their  own  dis- 
position, might  draw  a  general  and  a  hasty  conclusion, 
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that  all  is  equally  corrupted ;  and  that  men,  diiFerent  from 
all  other  animals,  and  indeed  from  all  other  species  of  ex- 
istence, admit  of  no  degrees  of  good  or  bad,  but  are,  in 
every  instance,  the  same  creatures  under  diiiferent  dis- 
guises and  appearances. 

There  is  another  principle,  somewhat  resembling  the 
former,  which  has  been  much  insisted  on  by  philosophers, 
and  has  been  the  foundation  of  many  a  system;  that,  wbat^ 
ever  affection  one  may  feel,  or  imagine  he  feels  for  others, 
no  passion  is,  or  can  be  disinterested  ;  that  the  most  ge- 
nerous friendship,  however  sincere,  is  a  modification  of 
self>love ;  and  that,  even  unknown  to  ourselves,  we  sedk 
only  our  own  gratification,  while  we  appear  the  most  deep- 
ly engaged  in  schemes  for  the  liberty  and  happiness  of 
mankind.  By  a  turn  of  imagination,  by  a  refinement  of 
reflection,  by  an  enthusiasm  of  passion,  we  seem  to  take 
part  in  the  interests  of  others,  and  imagine  ourselves  di* 
vested  of  all  selfish  considerations.  But,  at  bottom,  the 
most  generous  patriot,  and  most  niggardly  miser,  the 
bravest  hero,  and  most  abject  coward,  have,  in  every  ac- 
tion, an  equal  regard  to  their  own  happiness  and  wel&re. 

Whoever  concludes,  from  the  seeming  tendency  of  this 
opinion,  tliat  those  who  make  profession  of  it  cannot  pos- 
sibly feel  the  true  sentiments  of  benevolence,  or  have  any 
regard  for  genuine  virtue,  will  often  find  himself  in  prac- 
tice, very  much  mistaken.  Probity  and  honour  were  no 
strangers  to  Epicurus  and  his  sect*  Atticus  and  Horace 
seem  to  have  enjoyed  from  nature,  and  cultivated  by  re- 
flection, as  generous  and  friendly  dispositions  as  any  dis- 
ciple of  the  austerer  schools ;  and  among  tlie  modems, 
Hobbes  and  Locke,  who  maintained  the  selfish  system  of 
morals,  lived  irreproachable  lives  ;  thougli  the  former  lay 
not  under  any  restraint  of  religion,  which  might  supply 
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the  defects  of  his  philosophy.  An  Epicurean  or  a  Hob- 
bist  readily  allows,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  friendship 
in  the  world  without  hypocrisy  or  disguise ;  though  lie 
may  attempt,  by  a  philosophical  chemistry,  to  resolve  the 
elements  of  this  passion,  if  I  may  so  speak,  into  those  of 
another,  and  explain  every  affection  to  be  self-love,  twisted 
and  moulded,  by  a  particular  turn  of  imagination,  into  a 
TJEuriety  of  appearances.  But  as  the  same  turn  of  imagina- 
tion prevails  not  in  every  man,  nor  gives  the  same  direc- 
tion to  the  original  passion,  this  is  sufficient,  even  accord- 
ing  to  the  selfish  system,  to  make  the  widest  difference  in 
boman  characters,  and  denominate  one  man  virtuou3  and 
humane,  another  vicious  and  meanly  interested.  I  esteem 
the  man,  whose  self-love,  by  whatever  means,  is  so  direct- 
ed aa  to  give  him  a  concern  for  others,  and  render  him 
serviceable  to  society ;  as  I  hate  or  despise  him,  who  has 
no  regard  to  any  thing  beyond  his  own  gratifications  and 
eiQoyments.  In  vain  would  you  suggest,  that  these  cha- 
racters, though  seemingly  opposite,  are  at  bottom  the  same, 
and  that  a  very  inconsiderable  turn  of  thought  forms  the 
whole  difference  between  them.  Elach  character,  notwith- 
standing these  inconsiderable  differences,  appears  to  me, 
in  practice^  pretty  durable  and  untransmutable ;  sjid  I  find 
not  in  this  more  than  in  other  subjects,  that  the  natural 
soitiments,  arising  from  the  general  appearances  of  things, 
are  easily  destroyed  by  subtle  reflections  concerning  the 
minute  origin  of  these  appearances.  Does  not  the  lively, 
cheerful  colour  of  a  countenance,  inspire  me  with  compla- 
cency and  pleasure,  even  though  I  learn  from  philosophy, 
that  all  difference  of  complexion  arises  from  the  most  mi- 
nute differences  of  thickness,  in  the  most  minute  parts  of 
the  skin,  by  means  of  which  a  superficies  is  qualified  to  re- 
flect one  of  the  original  colours  of  light,  and  absorb  the 
others  ? 
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But  though  the  questioiii  concerning  the  universal  or 
partial  selfishness  of  man,  be  not  so  material,  as  b  usually 
iihaginedy  to  morality  and  practice,  it  is  certainly  of  can- 
sequence  in  the  speculative  science  of  human  nature,  and 
Is  a  proper  object  of  curiosity  and  inquiry.  It  may  noty 
therefore,  be  unsuitable,  in  this  place,  to  bestow  a  few  re- 
flections upon  it*. 

The  most  obvious  objection  to  the  selfish  hypothesb  is, 
that  as  it  is  contrary  to  common  feeUng  and  our  most  un- 
prejudiced notions,  there  is  required  the  highest  stretch  of 
philosophy  to  establish  so  extraordinary  a  paradox.  To 
the  most  careless  observer,  there  appear  to  be  such  dispc^> 
sitions  as  benevolence  and  generosity ;  such  affections  as 
love^  ftiendship,  compassion,  gratitude.  These  sentiments 
have  their  causes,  effects,  objects,  and  operations,  mariced 
by  common  language  and  observation,  and  plainly  distin* 
guished  from  those  of  the  selfish  passions.  And  as  this  is 
the  obvious  appearance  of  things,  it  must  be  admitted,  till 
some  hypothesis  be  discovered,  which,  by  penetrating 
deeper  into  human  nature,  may  prove  the  former  affeo* 
tions  to  be  nothing  but  modifications  of  the  latter.  All 
attempts  of  this  kind  have  hitherto  proved  fruitless,  and 
seem  to  have  proceeded  entirely  from  that  love  of  simpK* 
dtyf  which  has  been  the  source  of  much  false  reasoning 
in  philosophy.  I  shall  not  here  enter  into  any  detail  on 
the  present  subject.  Many  able  philosophers  have  shown 
the  insufficiency  of  these  systems ;  and  I  shall  take  for 
granted  what,  I  believe,  the  smallest  reflection  will  make 
evident  to  every  impartial  inquirer. 

But  the  nature  of  the  subject  furnishes  the  strongest  pre- 
sumption, that  no  better  system  will  ever,  for  the  future, 
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be  inventeil,  iu  order  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  be- 
nevolent from  the  selfish  afTections,  and  reduce  all  the  ya- 
rious  emotions  of  the  human  mind  to  a  perfect  simplicity. 
The  case  is  not  the  same  in  this  species  of  philosophy  aa 
ID  physics*  Many  an  hypothesis  in  nature,  contrary  to 
first  appearances,  has  been  found,  on  more  accurate  scru- 
tiny,  solid  and  satisfactory.  Instances  of  this  kind  are  so 
frequent,  that  a  judicious  as  well  as  witty  philosopher  *,  has 
▼entured  to  affirm,  if  there  be  more  than  one  way,  in  which 
any  phenomenon  may  be  produced,  that  there  is  a  general 
presumption  for  its  arising  from  the  causes  which  are  the 
least  obvious  and  familiar.  But  the  presumption  always 
lies  tm  the  other  side,  in  all  inquiries  concerning  the  ori- 
gin of  our  passions,  and  of  the  internal  operations  of  the 
human  mind.  The  simplest  and  most  obvious  cause, 
which  can  there  be  assigned  for  any  phenomenon,  is  pro- 
bably the  true  one.  When  a  philosopher,  in  the  explica- 
tion of  his  system,  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  some  very 
intricate  and  refined  reflections,  and  to  suppose  them  es- 
sential to  the  production  of  any  passion  or  emotion,  we 
have  reason  to  be  extr<emely  on  our  guard  against  so  fal- 
ladoos  an  hypothesis.  The  affections  are  not  susceptible 
of  any  impression  from  the  refinements  of  reason  or  ima- 
gination ;  and  it  is  always  found,  that  a  vigorous  exertion 
of  the  latter  faculties,  necessarily,  from  the  narrow  capacity 
of  the  human  mind,  destroys  all  activity  in  the  former. 
Our  predominant  motive  or  intention  is,  indeed,  frequent- 
ly concealed  from  ourselves,  when  it  is  mingled  and  con- 
founded with  other  motives,  which  the  mind,  from  vanity 
or  self-conceit,  is  desirous  of  supposing  more  prevalent: 
But  there  is  no  instance,  that  a  concealment  of  this  nature 
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has  ever  arisen  from  the  abstniseness  and  intricacy  t^  the 
motive.  A  man  that  has  lost  a  friend  and  patron  may 
flatter  himself,  that  all  his  grief  arises  from  generous  senti* 
mentSy  without  any  mixtmre  of  narrow  or  interested  consi- 
derations :  But  a  man  that  grieves  for  a  valuable  friendt 
who  needed  his  patronage  and  protection ;  how  can  we 
suppose  that  his  passionate  tenderness  arises  from  some 
metaphysical  regards  to  a  self-interest,  which  has  no  foon* 
dation  or  reality  ?  We  may  as  well  imagine  that  minote 
wheels  and  springs,  like  those  of  a  watch,  give  motion  to 
a  loaded  waggon,  as  account  for  the  origin  of  passion  from 
such  abstruse  reflections. 

Animals  are  found  susceptible  of  kindness,  both  to  their 
own  species  and  to  ours ;  nor  is  there,  in  this  case^  tlie 
least  suspicion  of  disguise  or  artifice.  Shall  we  account 
for  all  Aeir  sentiments,  too,  from  refined  deductiona  of 
self-interest  ?  Or  if  we  admit  a  disinterested  benevolence 
in  the  inferior  species,  by  what  rule  of  analogy  can  we  ie» 
fose  it  in  the  superior  ? 

Love  between  the  sexes  begets  a  complacency  and  good- 
will, very  distinct  from  the  gratification  of  an  appetile. 
Tenderness  to  their  offspring,  in  all  sensible  beings,  is  com- 
monly able  alone  to  counterbalance  the  strongest  motives 
of  self-love,  and  has  no  manner  of  dependence  on  that  af- 
fection. What  interest  can  a  fond  mother  have,  in  view, 
who  loses  her  health  by  assiduous  attendance  on  her  tick 
child,  and  afterwards  languishes  and  dies  of  grief,  when 
freed,  by  its  death,  from  tlie  slavery  of  that  attendance  ? 

Is  gratitude  no  affection  of  the  human  breast,  or  is  that 
a  word  merely,  without  any  meaning  or  reality  ?  Have  we 
DO  satisfaction  in  one  man's  company  above  another's,  and 
no  desire  of  the  welfare  of  our  friend,  even  though  absence 
or  death  should  prevent  us  from  all  participation  in  it  ?  Or 
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wbftt  is  it  commonly  thet  gives  us  any  participation  in  it, 
even  while  alive  and  present,  but  our  affection  and  regard 
to  him? 

These  and  a  thousand  other  instances  are  marks  of  a  ge- 
neral benevolence  in  human  nature,  where  no  real  interest 
binds  us  to  the  object  And  how  an  imaginary  interest, 
known  and  avowed  for  such,  can  be  the  origin  of  any  pas- 
sUm  or  emotion,  seems  difficult  to  explain.  No  satisfactory 
hypothesis  of  this  kind  has  yet  been  discovered,  nor  is 
there  the  smallest  probability  that  the  future  industry  of 
men  will  ev^r  be  attended  with  more  favourable  success. 

But  farther,  if  we  consider  rightly  of  the  matter,  we  shall 
find,  that  the  hypothesis  which  allows  of  a  disinterested 
benevolence  distinct  from  self-love,  has  really  more  sink" 
pHdtjf  in  it,  and  is  more  conformable  to  the  analogy  of  na- 
ture than  that  which  pretends  to  resolve  all  friendship  and 
homanityinto  this  latter  principle.  There  are  bodily  wants 
or  appetites  acknowledged  by  every  one,  which  necessarily 
precede  all  sensual  enjoyment,  and  carry  us  directly  to  seek 
possession  of  the  object  Thus,  hunger  and  thirst  have 
eating  and  drinking  for  their  end ;  and  from  the  gratifi- 
cation of  these  primary  appetites  arises  a  pleasure,  which 
may  become  the  object  of  another  species  of  desire  or  in- 
clination that  is  secondary  and  interested.  In  the  same 
manner,  there  are  mental  passions,  by  which  we  are  im«- 
pelled  immediately  to  seek  particular  objects,  such  as 
fiune,  or  power,  or  vengeance,  without  any  regard  to  in- 
terest ;  and  when  these  objects  are  attained,  a  pleasing  en- 
jojnsient  ensues,  as  the  consequence  of  our  indulged  affec- 
tions. Nature  must,  by  the  internal  frame  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  mind,  give  an  original  propensity  to  fame  ere 
we  can  reap  any  pleasure  from  that  acquisition,  or  pursue 
it  from  motives  of  self-love,  and  a  desire  of  happiness.  If 
I  have  no  vanity,  I  take  no  delight  in  praise :  If  I  be  void 
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of  ambition,  power  gives  me  no  enjoyment :  If  I  be  not 
angry,  the  punishment  of  an  adversary  is  totally  indiflferent 
to  me.  In  all  these  cases,  there  is  a  passion  which  points 
immediately  to  the  object,  and  constitutes  it  our  good  or 
happiness ;  as  there  are  other  secondary  passions  which 
afterwards  arise,  and  pursue  it  as  a  part  of  our  happiness, 
when  once  it  is  constituted  such  by  our  original  affections. 
Were  tliere  no  appetite  of  any  kind  antecedent  to  self- 
love,  that  propensity  could  scarcely  ever  exert  itself;  be- 
cause we  should,  in  that  case,  have  felt  few  and  slender 
pains,  or  pleasures,  and  have  little  misery  or  liappiness  to 
avoid  or  to  pursue. 

Now,  where  is  the  difficulty  in  conceiving,  that  this  may 
likewise  be  the  case  with  benevolence  and  friendship,  and 
that,  from  the  original  frame  of  our  temper,  we  may  feel 
a  desire  of  another's  happiness  or  good,  which,  by  means 
of  that  affection,  becomes  our  own  good,  and  is  afterwards 
pursued,  from  the  combined  motives  of  benevolence  and 
self-enjoyment  ?  Who  sees  not  that  vengeance,  from  the 
force  alone  of  passion,  may  be  so  eagefly  pursued,  as  to 
make  us  knowingly  neglect  every  consideration  of  ease,  in- 
terest, or  safety ;  and,  like  some  vindictive  animals,  infuse 
our  very  souls  into  tlie  wounds  we  give  an  enemy  *  ?  And 
what  a  malignant  philosophy  must  it  be  that  will  not  al- 
low, to  humanity  and  friendship,  the  same  privileges  which 
arc  indisputably  granted  to  the  darker  passions  of  enmity 
and  resentment?  Such  a  philosophy  is  more  like  a  satire 
tlian  a  true  delineation  or  description  of  human  nature ; 
and  may  be  a  good  foundation  for  paradoxical  wit  and 
raillery,  but  is  a  very  bad  one  for  any  serious  argument 
or  reasoning. 

*  Aniuusquc  in  rulnerc  ponunL      Virc. 

Dum  ahcri  nocctt,  tui  negligent,  %iy%  Seneca  of  Anger.  Do  In,  1.  i. 
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BVABTUKB  CON8IDEBATIO!tli  VITM  HEtlAKD 
TO  JVOICU. 

Xnc  iuteniion  of  tlii»  Ap^Kndix  is.iogivefomeinonepir- 
ricalBr  explication  of  the  origin  and  nature  uf  Justice,  and 
ro  Riark  Honic  tliffer«ncea  between  it  and  tlie  other  vinocs. 
The  social  virtues  of  hiunauity  and  benevolence  exert 
their  influence  immediately  by  a  direct  tendency  or  instinct, 
which  chiefly  kee]M  in  view  the  simple  object,  moving  t)ie 
Afiircttoiu,  nnd  comprehends  not  nny  sdirftiG  or  system,  nor 
thecanscMjuenccsrcsultingrromtliGConciirrcnceiiinilaliuu, 
or  example  of  others.  A  parent  flics  (o  the  relief  of  his 
^  child;  transported  by  thatnEtturalsynipathynhichactuutes  i 
liim,  and  which  affonls  no  leisure  to  rcficct  on  tlie  wnli-  ' 
menu  or  conduct  of  l)ie  rest  of  mankind  in  like  circum- 
•uutccs.  A  ^'ncrous  nun  cheerfully  embraces  lui  oppi>r- 
tanity  of  scr>'ing  hii  friend ;  because  he  then  feels  himself 
umler  the  dominion  of  the  bcnoficcnl  nScctions ;  nor  is  he 
concerned  whether  any  other  person  in  djc  univcrac  were 
ever  befiirc  actuiited  by  such  trabic  motives,  or  will  ever 
«ft«rwanU  prove  llieir  influence  In  all  tlieiie  cases,  the 
Mcial  pIl•^iunl«  hove  in  view  a  single  individual  ubj&cir  and 
punuc  the  safety  or  huppine»s  alone  of  tlic  person  lovi:d 
and  exieemed.  With  this  lliny  are  satisfied  :  In  this  thiry 
■diuiiMcv.     And  as  the  good  rr-sulting  frum  (heir  benign 
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inflnence  is  in  itself  complete  and  entire,  it  also  excites  the 
moral  sentiment  of  approbation,  without  any  reflection  on 
farther  consequences,  and  without  any  more  enlarged  viewi 
of  the  concurrence  or  imitation  of  the  other  members  of 
society,  (hi  the  contrary,  were  the  generous  friend  or  dis- 
interested patriot  to  stand  alone  in  the  practice  of  benefi- 
cence ;  this  would  rather  enhance  his  value  in  our  eyes,  and 
join  the  praise  of  rarity  and  novelty  to  his  other  more  ex- 
alted merits. . 

The  case  is  not  the  same  with  the  social  virtues  of  justice 
and  fidelity.  They  are  highly  useful,  or  indeed  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  wdl-being  of  mankind :  But  the  bencftt 
resulting  from  them  is  not  the  consequence  of  every  indi* 
vidual  single  act;  but  arises  firom  the  whole  scheme  or 
system,  concurred  in  by  the  whole,  pr  the  greater  part  of 
the  society.  General  peace  and  order  are  the  attendanta 
of  justice,  or  a  general  abstinence  from  the  possessions  of 
others :  But  a  particular  regard  to  the  particular  right  of 
one  individual  citizen  may  frequently,  considered  in  itidft 
be  productive  of  pernicious  consequences.  The  result  of 
the  individual  acts  is  here^  in  many  instances,  directly  op- 
posite to  that  of  the  whole  system  of  actions ;  and  the  ibr- 
mer  may  be  extremely  hurtful,  while  the  latter  is,  to  the 
highest  degree,  advantageous.  Riches  inherited  firom  a 
parent  are,  in  a  bad  man's  hand,  the  instrument  of  mis- 
chie£  The  right  of  succession  may,  in  one  instance^  be 
hurtiuL  Its  benefit  arises  only  from  the  observance  of 
the  general  rule;  and  it  is  sufficient,  if  compensation  be 
thereby  made  for  all  the  ills  and  inconveniences  which 
flow  from  particular  characters  and  situations. 

Cyrus,  young  and  inexperienced,  considered  only  the 
individual  case  before  him,  and  reflected  on  a  limited  fit- 
ness and  convenience,  when  he  assigned  the  long  coat  to 
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the  UU  boy,  and  the  short  coat  to  the  other  of  smaller 
sice.  His  governor  instructed  him  better ;  while  he  point- 
ed out  more  enlarged  views  and  consequences,  and  in- 
formed his  pupil  of  the  general,  inflexible  rules,  necessa- 
ry to  support  general  peace  and  order  in  society. 

The  happiness  and  prosperity  of  mankind,  arising  from 
the  social  virtues  of  benevolence  and  its  subdivisions,  may 
be  compared  to  a  wall,  built  by  many  hands ;  which  still 
rises  by  each  stone  that  is  heaped  upon  it,  and  receives 
increase  proportional  to  the  diligence  and  care  of  each 
workman.  The  same  happiness,  raised  by  the  social  vir- 
tue of  justice  and  its  subdivisions,  may  be  compared  to 
the  building  of  a  vault,  where  each  individual  stone  would, 
of  itself^  fall  to  the  ground ;  nor  is  the  whole  fabric  sup- 
ported  but  by  the  mutual  assistance  and  combination  of 
its  corresponding  parts. 

All  the  laws  of  nature,  which  regulate  property,  as  well 
as  all  civil  laws,  are  general,  and  regard  alone  some  essen- 
tial circumstances  of  the  case,  without  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  characters,  situations,  and  connections  of  the  per- 
son concerned,  or  any  particular  consequences  which  may 
result  from  the  determination  of  these  laws,  in  any  par- 
cular  case  which  offers.  They  deprive,  without  scruple, 
a  beneficent  man  of  all  his  possessions,  if  acquired  by  mis«- 
take,  without  a  good  title ;  in  order  to  bestow  them  on  a 
selfish  miser,  who  has  already  heaped  up  immense  stores  of 
superfluous  riches.  Public  utility  requires  that  property 
should  be  regulated  by  general,  inflexible  rules;  and  though 
such  rules  are  adopted  as  best  serve  the  same  end  of  public 
utility,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  prevent  all  particular 
hardships,  or  make  beneficial  consequences  result  from 
every  individual  case.  It  is  suflicieiit,  if  the  whole  plan  or 
scheme  be  necessary  to  the  supi>ort  of  civil  society,  and  if 
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^e  balance  of  good,  in  the  main,  do  diereby  preponderate 
much  above  that  of  evil.  Even  the  general  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse, though  planned  by  Infinite  Wisdom,  cannot  exclude 
all  evil  or  inconvenience,  in  every  particular  operation. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  some,  that  justice  arises  from 
Human  Conventions,  and  proceeds  from  the  voluntary 
choice,  consent,  or  combination  of  mankind.     If  by  ctm- 
neniion  be  here  meant  a  prami$e  (which  is  the  most  usual 
sense  of  the  word,)  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  this 
position.    The  observance  of  promises  is  itself  one  of  the 
most  considerable  parts  of  justice ;  and  we  are  not  surely 
bound  to  keep  our  word,  because  we  have  given  our  word 
to  keep  it.    But  if  by  convention  be  meant  a  sense  of  com- 
mon interest;  which  sense  each  man  feels  in  his  own  breast, 
which  he  remarks  in  his  fellows,  and  which  carries  him,  in 
concurrence  with  others,  into  a  general  plan  or  system  of 
actions  which  tends  to  public  utility ;  it  must  be  owned, 
that,  in  this  sense,  justice  arises  from  human  conventions. 
For  if  it  be  allowed  (what  is,  indeed,  evident)  that  the  par- 
ticular  consequences  of  a  particular  act  of  justice  may  be 
hurtful  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  individuals ;  it  follows, 
that  every  man,  in  embracing  that  virtue,  must  have  an  eye 
to  the  whole  plan  or  system,  and  must  expect  the  concur- 
rence of  his  fellows  in  the  same  conduct  and  behaviour. 
Did  all  his  views  terminate  in  the  consequences  of  each 
act  of  his  own,  his  benevolence  and  humanity,  as  well  as 
his  self-love,  might  often  prescribe  to  him  measures  of  con- 
duct very  different  from  tliose  which  are  agreeable  to  the 
strict  rules  of  right  and  justice. 

Thus  two  men  pull  the  oars  of  a  boat  by  common  con- 
vention, for  common  interest,  without  any  promise  or  con* 
tract :  Thus  gold  and  silver  are  made  the  measures  of  ex- 
change ;  tluis  iipeech,  and  words,  and  language,  are  fixed 
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by  btraian  convention  and  agreement  Whatever  is  ad- 
vantageous to  two  or  more  persons,  if  all  perform  their 
part ;  but  what  loses  all  advantage,  if  only  one  perform, 
can  arise  from  no  other  principle.  There  would  otherwise 
be  no  motive  for  any  one  of  them  to  enter  into  that  scheme 
of  conduct  *. 

The  word  natural  is  commonly  taken  in  so  many  senses, 
and  is  of  so  loose  a  signification,  that  it  seems  vain  to  dis- 
pute whether  justice  be  natural  or  not  If  self-love,  if  be- 
nevolence be  natural  to  man ;  if  reason  and  forethought  be 
also  natural ;  then  may  the  same  epithet  be  applied  to  jus- 
tice, order,  fidelity,  propert}',  society.  Men's  inclination, 
their  necessities,  lead  them  to  combine ;  their  understand- 
ing and  experience  tell  them,  that  this  combination  is  im- 
possible, where  each  governs  himself  by  no  rule,  and  pays 
no  regard  to  the  possessions  of  others :  And  from  these 
passions  and  reflections  conjoined,  as  soon  as  we  observe 
like  passions  and  reflections  in  others,  the  sentiment  of  jus- 
tice, throughout  all  ages,  has  infallibly  and  certainly  had 
place  to  some  degree  or  other,  in  every  individual  of  the 
human  species.  In  so  sagacious  an  animal,  what  neces- 
sarily arises  from  the  exertion  of  his  inteUectual  faculties, 
may  justly  be  esteemed  natural  *". 

Among  all  civilized  nations,  it  has  been  tlie  constant  en- 
deavour to  remove  every  thing  arbitrary  and  partial  from 
the  decision  of  property,  and  to  fix  the  sentence  of  judges 
by  such  general  views  and  considerations  as  may  be, equal 
to  every  member  of  the  society.  For  besides  that  notliing 
could  be  more  dangerous  than  to  accustom  the  bench,  even 
in  the  smallest  instance,  to  regard  private  friendship  or  en- 
mity ;  it  is  certain  that  men,  where  they  imagine  that  there 

•  See  Note  [IT.]  ^  Sec  Noie  [QQ.] 
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was  no  other  reason  for  the  preference  of  their  adversary 
but  personal  favour,  are  apt  to  entertam  the  strongest  iU-> 
will  against  the  magistrates  and  judges.  When  natond 
reasoUf  therefore,  points  out  no  fixed  view  of  public  utili- 
ty, by  which  a  controversy  of  property  can  be  decided,  po- 
sitive  laws  are  often  framed  to  supply  its  place,  and  direct 
the  procedure  of  all  courts  of  judicature.  Where  these 
two  fail,  -as  often  happens,  precedents  are  called  for ;  and 
a  former  decision,  though  given  itself  without  any  suflBcieot 
reason,  justly  becomes  a  sufiicient  reason  for  a  new  deci- 
aion.  I£  direct  laws  and  precedents  be  wanting,  impeifoct 
and  indirect  ones  are  brought  in  aid ;  and  the  controvert- 
ed case  is  ranged  under  them,  by  analogical  reasoninga) 
and  comparisons,  and  similitudes,  and  correspondences, 
which  are  oflen  more  fanciful  than  real.  In  general,  it 
may  safely  be  affirmed,  tliat  jurisprudence  is,  in  this  r^ 
spect,  different  from  all  the  sciences;  and  that  in  many  of 
its  nicer  questions,  there  cannot  properly  be  said  to  be 
truth  or  falsehood  on  either  side.  If  one  pleader  bring 
the  case  under  any  former  law  or  precedent,  by  a  refined 
analogy  or  comparison ;  the  opposite  pleader  is  not  at  a 
loss  to  find  an  opposite  analogy  or  comparison  :  And  the 
preference  given  by  the  judge  is  oflen  founded  more  on 
taste  and  imagination  than  on  any  solid  argument.  Pub- 
lic utility  is  the  general  object  of  all  courts  of  judicature ; 
and  this  utility  too,  requires  a  stable  rule  in  all  controver- 
sies :  But  where  several  rules,  nearly  equal  and  indiflSe- 
rent,  present  themselves,  it  is  a  very  slight  turn  of  thought 
which  fixes  the  decision  in  favour  of  either  party  '. 

Wc  may  just  observe,  before  we  conclude  this  subject, 
that  after  the  laws  of  justice  are  fixed  by  views  of  general 
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utilityy  the  injury,  the  hardship,  the  harm  which  result  ,to 
an  individual  from^i  violation  of  them,  enter  very  much 
into  consideration,  and  are  a  great  source  of  that  univer- 
sal bhime  which  attends  every  wrong  or  iniquity.  By  the 
laws  of  society,  this  coat,  this  horse  is  mine,  and  ought  to 
remain  perpetually  in  my  possession :  I  reckon  on  the  se- 
cure enjoyment  of  it :  By  depriving  me  of  it,  you  disap- 
pcnnt  my  expectations,  and  doubly  displease  me,  and  oit 
fend  every  bystander.  It  is  a  public  wrongs  so  far  as  the 
roles  of  equity  are  violated :  It  is  a  private  harm,  so  far  as 
an  individual  is  injured.  And  though  the  second  consi- 
deration coiild  have  no  place,  were  not  the  former  pre* 
YicNisIy  established ;  for  otherwise  the  distinction  of  mine 
and  tkmt  would  be  unknown  in  socie^ ;  yet  there  is  no 
question  but  the  regard  to  general  good  is  much  enforced 
by  the  req>ect  to  particular.  What  injures  the  communi- 
ty without  hurting  any  individual,  is  often  more  lightly 
thought  of:  But  where  the  greatest  public  wrong  is  also 
conjoined  with  a  considerable  private  one,  no  wonder  the 
highest  disapprobation  attends  so  iniquitous  a  behaviour. 
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and  defects ;  and  should  explain  the  reason  and  orighi  of 
that  distinction.  But  hi  order  to  excuse  myself  from  this 
undertaking,  which  would  at  last  prove  only  a  grammati* 
cal  inquiry,  I  shall  subjoin  the  four  following  reflections, 
which  shaU  contain  all  that  I  intend  to  say  on  the  present 
subject. 

Firsts  I  do  not  find,  that  in  the  English  or  any  other 
modern  tongue,  the  boundaries  are  exactly  fixed  between 
virtues  and  talents,  vices  and  defects;  or  that  a  precise  de- 
finition can  be  given  of  the  one  as  contra-distinguished  from 
the  other.  Were  we  to  say,  for  instance,  that  the  estima- 
ble qualities  alone,  which  are  voluntary,  arc  entitled  to  the 
appellation  of  virtues,  wc  should  soon  recollect  the  quali- 
ties of  courage,  equanimity,  patience,  self-command;  with 
many  otbersi  which  almost  every  language  classes  under 
thb  appellation,  though  they  depend  little  or  not  at  all  on 
our  choice.  Should  we  affirm  that  the  qualities  alone 
which  prompt  us  to  act  our  part  in  society,  are  entitledio 
tbat  honourable  distinction,  it  must  immediately  occur, 
that  these  are  indeed  the  most  valuable  qualities,  and  are 
commonly  denominated  the  social  virtues ;  but  that  this 
Tcry  epithet  supposes  that  there  are  also  virtues  of  another 
species.  Should  we  lay  hold  of  the  distinction  between  t/z- 
tellectual  and  moral  endowments,  and  affirm  the  last  alone 
to  be  the  real  and  genuine  virtues,  because  they  alone  lead 
to  action,  we  should  find  that  many  of  those  qualities, 
usually  called  intellectual  virtues,  such  as  prudence,  pene- 
tration, discernment,  discretion,  had  also  a  considerable 
influence  on  conduct.  The  distinction  between  the  heart 
and  the  head  may  also  be  adopted :  The  qualities  of  the. 
first  may  be  defined  such  as  in  their  immediate  exertion 
are  accompanied  with  a  feeling  or  sentiment ;  and  these 
alone  may  be  called  the  genuine  virtues :    But  industry, 
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frugality,  temperance,  secrecy,  perseverance,  and  many 
other  laudable  powers  or  habits,  generally  styled  virtoei^ 
igre  exerted  without  any  immediate  sentiment  in  the  per* 
son  possessed  of  them,  and  are  only  known  to  him  by  dieir 
effects.  It  is  fortunate,  amidst  all  this  seeming  petplenty^ 
that  the  question  being  merely  verbal,  cannot  possibly  be 
of  any  importance.  A  moral,  philosophical  djJOoarM^ 
needs  not  enter  into  all  those  caprices  of  language,  wlddl 
are  so  variable  in  different  dialects,  and  in  different  ages  of 
the  same  dialect.  But,  on  the  whole,  it  seems  to  m^  tiiat 
though  it  is  always  allowed  that  there  are  virtues  of  many 
different  kinds,  yet,  when  a  man  is  called  viriuomSf  or  is  da- 
nominated  a  man  of  virtue,  we  chiefly  regard  his  social 
qualities,  which  are  indeed  the  most  valuable.  It  is  at  tba 
same  time  certain,  that  any  remarkable  defect  in  courage^ 
temperance,  economy,  industry,  understanding,  dignity  of 
mind,  would  bereave  even  a  very  good-natured,  honeil 
man  of  this  honourable  appellation.  Who  did  ever  say^ 
except  by  way  of  irony,  that  such  a  one  was  a  man  of  graat 
virtue,  but  an  egregious  blockhead  ? 

But,  secondfyf  it  is  no  wonder  that  languages  should  not 
be  very  precise  in  marking  the  boundaries  between  virtues 
and  talents,  vices  and  defects ;  since  there  is  so  little  dis- 
tinction made  in  our  internal  estimation  of  them.  It  seems 
indeed  certain,  that  the  tentimeni  of  conscious  worth,  the 
self-satisfaction  proceeding  from  a  review  of  a  man*s  own 
conduct  and  character ;  it  seems  certain,  I  say,  that  this 
sentiment,  which,  though  the  most  common  of  all  others, 
has  no  proper  name  in  our  language*,  arises  from  the  en- 
dowments of  courage  and  capacity,  industry  and  ingenui- 
ty, as  well  as  from  any  other  mental  excellences.    Who, 
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on  the  other  lumd,  is  not  deepl j  mortified  with  rML^tlug 
OQ  his  own  fioUy  and  dissoluteness,  and  feels  not  a  secret 
stmg  or  oomponction,  whenerer  his  memorr  presents  any 
past  occnrrenoe,  where  he  behaved  with  stnpidi^  or  ill- 
manners  ?  No  time  can  eflbce  tiie  cmel  ideas  of  a  man's 
own  focdidi  conduct,  or  of  afionts  which  cowardice  or  im- 
jmdenae  has  brooght  upcmhim.  They  still  haont  his  so- 
litary hours,  damp  his  most  aspiring  thoughts,  and  show 
kill,  eten  to  himself  in  the  most  contemptible  and  most 
odBous  colours  imaginaUe. 

Whatisdiereytooi,  we  are  more  anxious  to  conceal  from 
odiers  than  such  blunders,  infirmities,  and  meannesses,  or 
more  dread  to  have  exposed  by  raillery  and  satyre  ?  And 
la  not  the  chief  object  of  vanity,  our  bravery  or  learning, 
our  wit  or  breeding  our  eloquence  or  address,  our  taste 
or  abilities  ?  These  we  display  with  care,  if  not  with  os- 
tientation ;  and  we  commonly  show  more  ambitioif  of  ex- 
odling  in  them,  than  even  in  the  social  virtues  themselves, 
whim  are  in  reality  of  such  superior  exceUence.  Good- 
nature and  honesty,  especially  the  latter,  are  so  indispen- 
sably required,  that,  though  the  greatest  censure  attends 
any  violation  of  these  duties,  no  eminent  pi^aise  follows  such 
common  instances  of  them  as  seem  essential  to  the  support 
of  human  society.  And  hence  the  reason,  in  my  opinion, 
why,  though  men  often  extol  so  liberally  the  qualities  of 
their  heart,  they  are  shy  in  commending  the  endowments 
of  their  head ;  because  the  latter  virtues  being  supposed 
more  rare  and  extraordinary,  are  observed  to  be  the  more 
usual  objects  of  pride  and  self-conoeit ;  and  when  boasted 
o^  b^^t  a  strong  suspicion  of  these  sentiments. 

It  is  hard  to  tell,  whether  you  hurt  a  man's  character 
most  by  calling  him  a  knave  or  a  coward,  and  whether  a 
beastly  glutton  or  drunkard  be  not  as  odious  and  contemp- 
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tible  OS  a  selfish  ungenerous  miser*  Give  me  m)'  choice^ 
and  I  would  rather,  for  my  own  happiness  and  selC-enjoy* 
inent,  have  a  friendly  humane  hearty  than  possess  all  the 
other  virtues  of  Demosthenes  and  Philip  united*  But.  1 
v/ould  rather  pass  with  tlie  world  for  one  endowed  with  ex- 
tensive genius  and  intrepid  courage,  and  should  thence  ex* 
pect  stronger  instances  of  general  applause  and  admioH 
tion*  The  figure  which  a  man  makes  in  life,  the  recep- 
tion which  he  meets  with  in  company,  the  esteem  paid  him 
by  his  acquaintance ;  all  these  advantages  depend  as  mufli 
upon  his  good  sense  and  judgment,  as  upon  any  other  part 
of  his  character.  Had  a  man  the  best  intentions  in  the 
world,  and  were  the  fartliest  removed  from  all  injustice 
and  violence,  he  would  ivevcr  be  able  to  make  himself  be 
much  regarded,  without  a  moderate  share,  at  least,  of 
parts  and  understanding. 

What  is  it  then  we  cau  here  dispute  about  ?  If  sense  and 
courage,  temperance  and  industry,  wisdom  and  knowledge^ 
confessedly  form  a  considerable  pait  o(  personal  merit  i  if 
a  man  possessed  of  these  qualities  is  both  better  satisfied 
with  himself,  and  better  entitled  to  the  good-will,  esteem, 
and  services  of  others,  than  one  entirely  destitute  of  them ; 
if,  in  short,  the  setUiments  are  similar  which  arise  from 
these  endowments  and  from  the  social  virtues,  is  th^re 
any  reason  for  being  so  extremely  scrupulous  about  a  word^ 
or  disputing  whether  they  be  entitled  to  the  denomination 
of  virtues  ?  It  may  indeed  be  pretended  that  the  senti** 
ment  of  approbation,  which  those  accomplishments  pro* 
duce,  besides  its  being  h\feriorj  is  also  somewhat  diffcrait 
from  that  which  attends  the  virtues  of  justice  and  humani- 
ty. But  this  seems  not  a  sufiicient  reason  for  ranking  them 
entirely  under  dilferent  classes  and  appellations.  Tlie 
character  of  Coesar  and  that  of  Cato,  as  drawn  by  Sallust, 
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irebodi  of  them  Tirtiioiiiy  in  the  strictest  and  most 

of  the  word ;  but  in  a  di£RBrent  way:  Nor  are  the 
entirelj  the  same  which  arise  from  them.  The 
fBeprodnceakive;  the  other  e^eem:  The  one  is  amiable ; 
ihe  otbar  aw&l :  Wo  should  widi  to  meet  the  one  charao- 
for  in  a  friend ;  the  other  we  should  be  ambitious  of  in 
— inrilTTs  In  like  manner,  the  approbation  which  attends 
tfifwinmrn  or  indostrjy  or  fimgality,  may  be  somewhat  dif* 
feroit  from  that  which  is  paid  to  the  social  virtues,  with* 
cmU  making  them  entirely  of  a  different  species.  And,  in- 
deed, we  may  observe^  that  these  endowments,  more  than 
tW  other  virtues,  produce  not,  all  of  them,  the  same  kind 
of  ippxipbatioii.  Good  sense  and  genius  beget  esteem  and 
W9gj9tii  t  Wit  and  humour  e^ite  love  and  affection  K 

;l4Mt  people^  I  believe^  will  naturally,  without  premedi-* 
tatioi^  aesent  to  the  definition  of  the  elegant  and  judicious 
ppetl 

Vbrtae  (fix  tatn  good  nature  is  a  fool) 
Is  stoat  and  ^irit  with  humanity  \ 

What  pi:*etension5  has  a  man  to  our  generous  assistance 
or  good  offices,  who  has  dissipated  his  wealth  in  profuse 
expenses,  idle  vanities,  chimerical  projects,  dissolute  plea- 
f  uresy  or  extravagant  gaming  ?  These  vices  (for  we  scruple 
not  to  call  them  such)  bring  misery  unpiti^d,  and  contempt 
on  every  one  addicted  to  them, 

Achasus,  a  wise  and  prudent  prince,  fell  into  a  fatal 
snare,  which  cost  him  his  crown  and  life,  after  having  used 
every  reasonable  precaution  to  guard  himself  against  it. 
On  that  account,  says  the  historian,  he  is  a  just  object  of 
regard  and  compassion ;  his  betrayers  alone  of  hatred  and 
contempt  ^« 

•  Set  Nora  [TT.] 

^  The  Art  of  Presenring  Health,  Book  IV. 

*  Polybius,  lib.  Tiii.  cap.  2. 
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The  precipitate  flight  and  improvident  negligence  of 
Pompey,  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars,  appeared  such 
notorious  blunders  to  Cicero^  as  quite  palled  his  fnen&hip 
towards  that  great  man.  In  the  same  maamer^  says  he^  a» 
want  qf  ckanlmessj  decency,  or  ducretion  in  a  matnmf  an 
foimdtoaUenaUtnerqffktUms.  For  so  he  expresses  himself 
where  he  talks,  not  in  the  character  of  a  philosopher^  bat 
in  that  of  a  statesman  and  man  of  the  world,  to  his  firiesid 
Atticus  *• 

But  the  same  Cicero,  in  imitation  of  all  the  ancient  mo- 
ralists, when  he  reasons  as  a  philosopher,  enlai^^es  very 
much  his  ideas  of  virtue,  and  comprehends  every  Imndable 
quality  or  endowment  of  the  mind  under  that  hondumble 
appellation.  This  leads  to  the  third  reflection^  whidi  we 
proposed  to  make,  (to  wit,)  that  the  ancient  moralislsiy  lihe 
best  models,  made  no  material  distinction  among  the  iSS» 
ferent  species  of  mental  endowments  and  defects,  but  treat- 
ed all  alike  under  the  appellation  of  virtues  and  vices,  and 
made  them  indiscriminately  the  object  of  their  moral  rea- 
sonings. /  The  prudence  explained  in  Cicero's  Qfficee  ^,  is 
that  sagacity  which  leads  to  tlie  discovery  of  truth,  and 
preserves  us  from  error  and  mistake.  Magnanimiig,  tem^ 
perancCy  decency,  are  there  also  at  large  discoursed  of.  And 
as  that  eloquent  moralist  followed  the  common  received  di- 
vision of  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  our  social  duties  form 
but  one  head  in  the  general  distribution  of  his  subject  ^. 

We  need  only  peruse  the  titles  of  chapters  in  Aristotle's 
Ethics  to  be  convinced,  that  he  ranks  courage,  temperance, 
magnificence,  magnanimity,  modesty,  prudence,  and  aman- 
ly  openness,  among  the  virtues,  as  well  as  justice  and 
friendship. 

*  Lib.  ix.  cpist.  10.  ^  Lib.  i.  cap.  fS. 

*  See  NoTic  [UU.l 
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To  sMmn  and  to  abdainj  that  is,  to  be  patient  imd 
continent,  appeared  to  some  of  the  ancients  a  sumlnary 
comprehension  of  all  morals. 

Epictetus  has  scarcely  ever  mentioned  the  sentiment  of 
homanity  and  compassion,  but  in  order  to  put  his  disciples 
on  their  guard  against  it  The  virtue  of  the  SUries  seems 
to  consist  chiefly  in  a  firm  temper  and  a  soimd  understands 
mg4  With  them,  as  with  Solomon  and  the  eastern  mora- 
lists, folly  and  wisdom  are  equivalent  to  vice  and  virtue. 

Men  will  praise  thee,  says  David  ^,  when  thou  dost  well 
imto  thyself.  I  hate  a  wise  man,  says  the  Greek  poet,  who 
is  not  wise  to  himself^. 

Plutarch  is  no  more  cramped  by  systems  in  his  philoso^ 
phy  than  in  his  history.  Where  he  compares  the  great 
men  of  Greece  and  Rome,  he  fairly  sets  in  opposition  aU 
their  blemishes  and  accomplishments  of  whatever  kind,  and 
CHnits  nothing  considerable  which  can  either  depress  or 
exalt  their  characters.  His  moral  discourses  contain  the 
same  firee  and  natural  censure  of  men  and  manners. 

The  character  of  Hannibal,  as  drawn  by  Livy  ^,  is  esr 
teemed  partial,  but  allows  him  many  eminent  virtues.  Ne<- 
Ter  was  there  a  genius,  says  the  historian,  more  equally  fi^ 
ted  for  those  opposite  offices  of  commanding  and  obeying; 
and  it  were,  therefore,  difficult  to  determine  whether  he 
Tendered  himself  dearer  to  the  general  or  to  the  army.  To 
none  would  Hasdrubal  entrust  more  willingly  the  conduct 
o(  any  dangerous  enterprise ;  under  none  did  the  soldiers 
discover  more  courage  and  confidence.  Great  boldness  in 
fadng  danger ;  great  prudence  in  the  midst  of  it.  No  la- 
bour could  fatigue  his  body  or  subdue  his  mind.     Cold 

•  Psslm  xlix. 

^  Micei  vt^MTVt  drrtf  Hx.  avrtt  rt^df,     EnniriDKS. 

^  Lib.  xii.  cap.  4. 
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Mid  heat  were  indifferent  to  him:  Meat  and  drink  he 
ftOnght  AS  supplies  to  the  necessities  of  nature  not  as  gra- 
tifications of  his  voluptuous  aj^tites.  Walking  or  rest 
lie  used  indiscriminately,  by  night  or  by  day.— These 
great  Virtues  were  balanced  by  great  Vicsa :  Inhanan 
eradty ;  perfidy  more  than  pume :  no  truth,  ao  fiuth,  no 
regard  to  oaths,  promises,  or  religion. 
-  The  character  of  Alexander  the  Sixth,  to  be  found  in 
Gtticetardin  *,  is  pretty  similar,  but  juster ;  and  is  a  proo( 
thai  even  the  modems,  where  they  speak  naturally,  hold 
the  sittne  language  with  the  ancients.  In  this  pope^  aqrs 
he^  there  was  a  singular  capacity  and  judgment :  Admira* 
fate  prudence;  a  wonderful  talent  of  persuasion;  and  in 
all  momentous  enterprises,  a  diligence  and  dexterity  ift» 
credible.  But  these  virtues  were  infinitely  overbalaaoed 
by  his  vices  $  no  faith,  no  religion,  insatiable  avarice^  toL" 
orlNtant  ambition,  and  a  more  than  barbarous  cnielQr. 

Polybius  S  reprehending  Timseus  for  his  partiality  •» 
gainst  Agathocles,  whom  he  himself  allows  to  be  the  jdobI 
cruel^and  impious  of  all  tyrants,  says,  If  be  took  refn^  in 
•Sjrracose,  as  asserted  by  that  historian,  flying  the  dirt  and 
Mioke,  and  toil,  of  his  former  profession  of  a  pottec;  and 
i^  proceeding  from  such  slender  beginnings,  he  became 
master,  in  a  little  time,  of  all  Sicily ;  brought  the  CarthiK 
gmian  state  into  the  utmost  danger ;  and  at  last  died  in 
4)ld  age,  and  in  possession  of  sovereign  dignity  :  Must  he 
not  be  allowed  something  prodigious  and  extraordinary, 
and  to  have  possessed  great  talents  and  capacity  for  buai* 
mss  and  action  ?  His  historian,  therefore,  ought  not  to 
have  nlone  related  what  tended  to  his  reproach  and  in- 
famy;  but  also  what  might  redound  to  his  Praise  and 
Honour. 

*  Lib.  L  ^  Lib.  xii. 
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In  gcAeraly  wi  may  obsenre,  that  the  distinction  of  vo* 
InoUry  or  itivolontary  was  litda  regarded  by  the  ancients 
in  their  moral  reasonings;  where  they  frequently  treated 
the  question  as  very  donbtfol,  wiiiiertnrimeauidbe  iaugii 
ormji^?  Tbey  justly  considered^  that  cowardice,  nieannf«i 
levity^  anzietyy  impatience,  folly,  and  many  other  quidities 
of  the  mindy  might  appear  ridiculous  and  deformed,  con* 
tcanptible  and  odious,  though  indq)endent  of  the  wilL  Nor 
conld  it  be  supposed^  at  all  times,  in  every  man's  power  to 
attain  every  kind  of  mental,  more  than  of  exterior  beauty. 

And  here  there  recurs  the^fimrtk  reflection  which  I  pur* 
posed  to  make,  in  suggesting  the  reason,  why  modem  phi* 
losophers  have  often  followed  a  course,  in  their  mond  in* 
qniries^  so  di£Eerent  from  that  of  the  ancients.  In  later 
times^  philosophy  of  all  kinds,  especially  ethics,  have  been 
more  closely  united  with  theology  than  ever  they  were 
observed  to  be  among  the  Heathens ;  and  as  this  latter 
scieiioe  admits  of  no  terms  of  composition,  but  bends  every 
branch  of  knowledge  to  its  own  purpose,  without  much  re* 
gard  to  the  phenomena  of  nature,  or  to  the  unbiassed  sen- 
timents of  the  mind,  hence  reasoning,  and  even  language, 
have  been  warped  from  their  natural  course,  and  distinc- 
tions have  been  endeavoured  to  be  established,  where  tlie 
diflference  of  the  object  was,  in  a  manner,  imperceptible. 
Philosophers,  or  rather  divines  under  tliat  disguise,  treat- 
ing all  morals  as  on  a  like  footing  with  civil  laws,  guarded 
by  the  sanctions  of  reward  and  punishment,  were  necessarily 
led  to  render  this  circumstance,  o( voltmtary  or  involuntary^ 
the  foundation  of  their  whole  theory.  Every  one  may  em- 
ploy terms  in  what  sense  he  pleases :  But  lliis,  in  the  mean 

*  Vid.  PUto  in  Menone,  ^^ncca  de  Olio  Sap,  cap.  31.  So  also  Horace, 
HHuttm  docirina  purel,  nalurane  dunet.  Epht  lib.  i.  cp.  18.  ^schinaa 
SocraticuSy  Dial.  1. 
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time^  must  be  allowed,  that  saiiimenis  are  every  day  expe- 
rienced of  blame  and  praise,  which  have  objects  beyond 
the  dominion  of  the  will  or  choice,  and  of  which  it  behoves 
Us,  if  not  as  moralists,  as  speculative  philosophers  at  leasts 
to  give  some  satisfiictory  theory  or  explication. 

A  blemish,  a  fault,  a  vice,  a  crime ;  these  expressioiui 
seem  to  denote  different  degrees  of  censure  and  disappro* 
bation,  which  are,  however,  all  of  them,  at  the  bottom, 
pretty  nearly  of  the  same  kind  or  species*  The  explicatioo 
of  one  will  easily  lead  us  into  a  just  conception  of  the 
others;  and  it  is  of  greater  consequence  to  attend  to 
things  than  to  verbal  appellations*  That  we  owe  a  duty 
to  ourselves  is  confessed  even  in  the  most  vulgxir  system 
<^  morals ;  and  it  must  be  of  consequence  to  examine  thai 
duty,  in  order  to  see  whether  it  bears  any  affinity  to  that 
which  we  owe  to  society*  It  is  probable  that  the  appro- 
bation attiending  the  observance  of  both  is  of  a  similar  na^ 
ture,  and  arises  from  similar  principles,  whatever  appel* 
lation  we  may  give  to  either  of  these  excellences. 
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jMLt  frieiid  Palamedes,  who  is  as  great  a  rambler  in  bis 
principles  as  in  his  person,  and  who  has  run  over,  by  study 
and  travel,  almost  every  region  of  the  intellectual  and  ma- 
teriid  world,  surprised  me  lately  with  an  account  of  a  na« 
tioo,  with  whom,  he  told  me,  he  had  passed  a  considerable 
partof  his  life,  and  whom  he  found,  in  the  main,  a  people 
extremely  civilized  and  intelligent. 

There  is  a  country,  said  he,  in  the  world,  called  Fourli, 
no  matter  for  its  longitude  or  latitude,  whose  inhabitants 
have  ways  of  thinking,  in  many  things,  particularly  in  mo* 
rals,  diametrically  opposite  to  ours.  When  I  came  among 
diem,  I  found  that  I  must  submit  to  double  pains ;  first  to 
learn  the  meaning  of  the  terms  in  their  language,  and  then 
to  know  the  import  of  those  terms,  and  the  praise  or  blame 
attached  to  them.  After  a  word  had  been  explained  to 
me,  and  a  character  which  it  expressed  had  been  described, 
I  concluded,  that  such  an  epithet  must  necessarily  be  the 
gpreatest  reproach  in  the  world ;  and  was  extremely  sur- 
prised to  find  one  in  a  public  company  apply  it  to  a  per- 
son with  whom  he  lived  in  the  strictest  intimacy  and 
friendship.  Ycufancy^  said  I,  one  day,  to  an  acquaintance^ 
that  Changujs  is  your  mortal  enemy :  I  love  to  extingtush 
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quarrels ;  and  I  mutt  therefore  tdl  you,  thai  I  heard  him 
talh  qf  you  in  the  most  obliging  manner.  But  to  my  great 
astonishment,  when  I  repeated  Changuis's  words,  though 
I  had  both  remembered  and  understood  them  perfectly,  I 
found  that  they  were  taken  ibr  the  most  mortal  a£Broiit, 
and  that  I  had  very  innocently  rendered  the  breach  be- 
tween these  persons  altogether  irrepamble. 

As  it  was  my  fortune  to  come  among  this  people  <m  a 
very  advantageous  footing,  I  was  immediately  introduced 
to  the  best  company;  and  being  desired  by  Alchjcic  to  live 
with  him,  I  readily  accepted  of  his  invitation ;  as  1  found 
him  universally  esteemed  for  Ub  personal  merit,  tod  JDd#ei 
regarded  by  every  one  in  Fourxj  as  a  perfect  cbanioler. 

One  evening  he  invited  me,  as  an  amusement,  to  bear 
him  company  in  a  serenade,  which  he  intended  to  give  to 
GuLKi,  with  whom,  he  told  me,  he  was  extremely  $smt» 
moureil ;  and  I  soon  found  that  hLs  taste  was  not  skigubir : 
For  we  met  many  of  his  rivals,  who  luul  come  on  the  taam 
errand.  I  very  naturally  concluded,  that  this  mistress  of 
his  must  be  one  of  the  finest  women  in  town ;  and  I  alrwH 
dy  felt  a  secret  inclination  to  see  her,  and  be  acquaiBtad 
with  her.  But  as  the  moon  began  to  rise  I  was  mndi  awr» 
prised  to  find,  that  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  univerail^f 
where  Gulki  studied :  And  I  was  somewhat  ashamed  fiar 
having  attended  my  inend  on  such  an  errand. 

I  was  afterwards  told,  that  AijCUSic's  choice  of  Gduu 
was  i^ery  much  approved  of  by  all  the  good  company  ia 
town ;  and  that  it  was  expected,  wlule  he  gratified  his  owm 
passion,  he  would  peribrm  to  that  young  man  the  same 
good  office,  which  he  had  himsdf  owed  to  Eloout.  It 
seems  Alcheic  had  been  very  handsome  in  his  youth,  had 
been  courted  by  many  lovers,  but  had  bestowed  his  fin* 
Tours  chiefly  on  the  sage  Elcocf  ;  to  whom  he  was  sop* 
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potedtoowe^  m  >  gmrt  wm'muiii,  die  astpoishiBg  pc ngimit 
whkik  he  hid  aiide  in  pfaOosoidi  j  md  Tirtoe. 

IlgKfe»ie»omeMifpfi»c,  Aat  AiXHEKf*  wife  (wImIjj 
the  bye  hafqpened  also  to  be  his  aster)  wasnmme  Msocb^ 
fiaod  atllusspedesofinfideli^.  » 

Much  aboot  the  ssme  tine  I  disooiweicd  (far  it  was  mk 
attempted  to  be  kept  a  secret  firoai  aoe  or  any  body)  that 
AiCHSic  was  a  murderer  and  a  parricide^  and  faadpntto 
danth  an  innocent  peison,  themost  neariyamneded  with 

faim»  and  wlioni  he  was  bonnd  to  protect  and  defend  by  alt 
dietiesofnatareandhinnanity.  When  I  ad^ed,  with  aH 
liie  caution  and  deference  imaginable,  what  was  his  mo- 
tife far  this  action;  he  replied  coolly,  thathewasnottfien 
so  much  Mt  ease  in  his  drcmnstanoes  as  he  is  at  present, 
and  diat  he  had  acted,  in  that  pardcolary  by  the  advice  of 
aUhisfiriads. 

Omag  heard  Ajlcbei&s  virtoe  9o  extremely  ceMira* 
ted,  I  pretended  to  join  in  the  general  roioe  of  acdama* 
thm^  and  only  asked,  by  way  of  cariosity, .  as  a  stranger, 
lAiidiof  all  Ms  noble  actions  was  most  highly  applauded^ 
and  I  soon  favnd,  that  all  sentiments  were  miited  in  giving 
the  preference  to  the  assassination  of  UsBEK.  ThisUsmK 
had  been  to  the  last  moment  Alcheic's  intimate  frigid, 
had  laidiaany  high  (diiigations  upon  him,  had  even  saved 
his  life  on  a  certain  occasion,  and  bad,  by  his  will,  which 
was  found  after  the  murder,  made  him  heir  to  a  conader- 
able  part  of  his  fortoiie.  Aix:heic,  it  seems,  con^Mred 
with  about  twen^  or  thirty  more,  most  of  diem  also  Us- 
mq^'sfifiends;  and  falliDg  altogether  on  that  unhappy  man, 
when  he  was  not  aware,  they  had  torn  him  with  a  bnndred 
woonds;  and  given  him  that  reward  for  all  his  past  ia* 
'vours  and  obligations.  Usbek,  said  the  general  voice  of 
the  people,  bad  many  great  and  good  qualities  :  His  %xry 
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vices  were  shiniBg,  magnificent,  and  generous :  Bui 
action  of  Alcheic's  sets  him  far  above  Usbek  in  the  eyes 
of  all  judges  of  merit,  and  is  one  of  the  noblest  that  ever 
perhaps  the  son  shone  iqx>n* 

Anothei^  part  of  ALCH£i(f  s  eooduct,  which  I  alio  SmumI 
highly  applauded,  was  his  behaviour  towards  CAUSHt  with 
whom  he  was  joined  in  a  project  or  U9dertaking  of  aoma 
importance.  Calish,  being  a  passionate  man,  gave  Al» 
CBiic,  one  day,  a  sound  drubbing ;  which  he  took  veiy 
patiently,  waited  the  return  of  Calish's  good  hnmomry 
kept  still  afisur  correspondence  with  him;  and  by  that 
means  brought  the  afiair,  in  which  they  were  joined,  to  a 
happy  issue,  and  gained  to  himself  immortal  honour  by 
)iis  remarkable  temper  and  moderation* 
.  X  have  lately  received  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  hi 
FouRLi,  by  which  I  learn,  that,  since  my  departure^  Air» 
CHEic,  falling  into  a  bad  state  of  health,  has  fiiirly  hanged 
himself,  and  has  died  universally  regretted  and  i^lauded 
in  that  country*  So  virtuous  and  noble  a  life,  says  each 
FouBLiAN,  could  not  be  better  crowned  than  by  so  noUe 
pn  end ;  and  Axxheic  has  proved  by  this,  as  well  as  by  all 
his  other  actions,  what  was  his  constant  principle  during 
bis  life,  and  what  he  boasted  of  near  his  last  moments, 
that  a  wise  man  is  scarcely  inferior  to  the  great  god 
ViT2U«  This  is  the  name  of  the  supreme  dei^  among 
ihe  Fourlians* 

The  notions  of  this  people,  continued  Palamcdes,  are 
as  extraordinary  with  r^ard  to  good  manners  and  soda* 
bleness,  as  with  regard  to  morals.  My  friend  Alcheic 
formed  once  a  party  for  my  entertainment,  composed  of 
a)l  the  prime  wits  and  philosophers  of  Foueu;  and  each 
of  us  brought  his  mess  along  with  him  to  the  place  where 
we  assembled.     I  observed  one  of  them  to  be  worse  pro- 
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vide<l  than  die  rest,  and  offered  him  a  share  of  my  mess, 
which  happened  to  be  a  roasted  pullet :  And  I  could  not 
but  remark,  that  he  and  all  the  rest  of  the  company  smiled 
al  my  simplicity.  I  was  told  that  Alcheic  had  once  so 
much  interest  with  his  club  as  to  prevail  with  them  to  eat 
in  common,  and  that  he  had  made  use  of  an  artifice  for 
that  purpose.  He  persuaded  those,  wh(Mn  he  observed  to 
be  worti  provided,  to  offer  their  mess  to  the  company;  af- 
ter which,  the  others,  who  had  brought  more  delicate  fare, 
were  ashamed  not  to  make  the  same  oflfer.  This  is  re- 
garded as  so  extraordinary  an  event,  that  it  has  since,  as 
I  learn,  been  recorded  in  the  history  of  Algheic's  life, 
composed  by  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  of  Fouru. 

Pray,  said  I,  Palamedes,  when  you  were  at  Fourjli, 
did  you  also  learn  the  art  of  turning  your  friends  into  ri* 
dicnle^  by  telling  them  strange  stories,  and  then  laughing 
at  them  if  they  believed  you?  I  assure  you,  replied  he, 
had  I  been  disposed  to  learn  such  a  lesson,  there  was  no 
place  in  the  world  more  proper.  My  friend,  so  often  men- 
tioned, did  nothing,  from  morning  to  night,  but  sneer,  and 
banter,  and  rally ;  and  you  could  scarcely  ever  distinguish 
whether  he  were  in  jest  or  earnest  But  you  think,  then, 
that  my  story  is  improbable,  and  that  I  have  used,  or  ra« 
ther  abused  the  privilege  of  a  traveller.  To  be  sure,  said 
I,  you  were  but  in  jest.  Such  barbarous  and  savage  man- 
ners are  not  only  incompatible  with  a  civilized,  intelligent 
people,  such  as  you  said  these  were ;  but  are  scarcely  com- 
patible with  human  nature.  They  exceed  all  we  ever  read 
of^  among  the  Mingrelians  and  Topinamboues. 

Have  a  care,  cried  he,  have  a  care !  You  are  not  aware 
that  you  are  speaking  blasphemy,  and  are  abusing  your 
favourites,  the  Greeks,  especially  the  Athenians,  whom  I 
have  couched,  all  along,  under  these  bizarre  names  I  em- 
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ployed.  If  you  tousider  Aright,  there  is  not  On#  tCrokeof 
the  foregoing  character  which  might  not  be  found  in  thm 
man  of  highest  merit  at  Athens,  without  diminiahing  in 
the  least  from  the  brightness  of  his  character*  The  lunonrv 
of  the  Greeks,  their  marriages  *,  and  the  expomg  ai  ibmr 
children,  cannot  but  strike  you  immediatdy.  The  dealb 
of  UsBEK  is  an  exact  counter-part  to  that  of  Cassar. 

All  to  a  trifle,  said  I,  interrupting  him ;  you  did  nol 
mention  that  Usbek  was  an  usurper. 

I  did  not,  replied  he,  lest  you  should  diaco^er  the  p»» 
rallel  I  aimed  at.  But  even  adding  this  circumstance^  m% 
should  make  no  scruple,  according  to  our  sentiments  of 
morals,  to  denominate  Brutus  and  Cassius  ungrateful  Cni* 
tots  and  alsassins;  though  yon  know,  that  they  are,  per- 
haps, the  highest  charai^rs  of  all  antiquity ;  and  the 
Athenians  erected  statues  to  them,  which  they  placed  near 
those  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  their  own  delivereiv. 
And  if  you  think  this  circumstance^  which  you  menttoot 
SP  material  to  absolve  these  patriots,  I  shall  compensate  it 
by  another,  not  mentioned,  which  will  equally  aggravata 
dieir  crime.  A  few  days  before  the  execution  of  their  &• 
tal  purpose,  they  all  swore  fealty  to  CiBsar ;  and  protesting 
to  hold  his  person  ever  sacred,  they  touched  the  altar  with 
those  hands  which  they  had  already  armed  ibr  his  de- 
stnicUou^ 

I  need  not  rerotiid  you  of  the  famous  and  applauded 
story  of  Theniistodes,  and  of  his  patience  towards  Eury- 
blades,  the  SparUui,  his  commanding  officer,  who^  healed 
by  debate,  lifted  his  cane  to  him  in  a  council  of  war  (the 

*  The  laws  of  Athens  allowed  a  man  to  mvry  his  sisfrr  by  the  IkUier. 
Solon's  law  forbids  pardoratty  to  slaves,  as  being  an  act  of  too  grcmt  digmhy 
for  Mich  mean  perv)D^ 

^  Appian.  Ikll.  Cir.  lib  iii.  Suetoniut  in  vita 
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same  thiiig  as  if  he  bad  cudgelled  him,)  Sirike  I  cries  the 
Atheman,  ttrihe!  Imt  kear  wk. 

Yoa  are  too  good  a  sdiohur  not  to  discover  the  ircmical 
Socrates  and  his  Athenian  dob  in  my  last  story ;  and  yoa 
will  cerfanily  obsenre,  that  it  is  exactly  oc^ied  firom  Xeno- 
plioii,  with  m  Yariation  only  of  the  names  * ;  and  I  think 
I  hare  fairly  made  it  iq>pear,  that  an  Athenian  man  of 
■Mrit  m^fat  be  soch  a  one  as  with  us  woold  pass  for  in- 
cestooDS,  a  parricide^  an  assassin,  an  ungrateful  peijured 
traitor,  and  something  else  too  abominable  to  be  named ; 
not  to  mentioa  his  rusticity  and  ill-manners ;  and  haying 
lived  in  this  manner,  his  death  might  be  entirely  snitaUeL 
He  im^t  conclude  the  scene  by  a  desperate  act  of  sel& 
mnrder,  and  die  with  the  most  absurd -blasphemies  in  his 
inoiith.  And  notwithstanding  all  this,  he  shall  have  sta* 
toes,  if  not  altars,  erected  to  his  memory;  poems  and 
orations  shall  be  composed  in  his  praise;  great  sects  shall 
be  proud  of  calling  themselves  by  his  name;  and  the  most 
distant  posterity  shall  blindly  continue  their  admiratioii. 
Though  were  such  a  one  to  arise  among  themselves,  they 
would  justly  regard  him  with  horror  and  execration. 

I  might  have  been  aware,  re{died  I,  of  your  artifice. 
You  seem  to  take  pleasure  in  this  topic,  and  are  indeed 
Ae  only  man  I  erer  knew  who  was  vrell  acquainted  with 
the  mcients,  and  did  not  extremely  admire  them.  But 
instead  of  attacking  their  philosophy,  their  eloquence^  or 
poetry,  the  usual  subjects  of  controversy  between  us,  you 
now  seem  to  impeach  their  morals,  and  accuse  them  of 
^norance  in  a  science,  which  is  the  only  one,  in  my  opi- 
nion, in  which  they  are  not  surpassed  by  the  modems. 
Geometry,  physics,  astronomy,  anatomy,  botany,  geogra- 

^  Mem.  Soc.  lilK  ui.  lub  fine. 
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phy,  navigation;  in  Uiese  we  justly  claim  tlie  superiority 
but  what  have  we  to  oppose  to  their  moralists  ?  Your 
presentation  of  things  is  fallacious.  You  have  no  indul- 
gence for  the  manners  and  customs  of  dii&rent  ages. 
Would  you  try  a  Greek  or  Roman  by  the  common  law 
of  England  ?  Hear  him  defend  himself  by  his  own  maxr^ 
imsy  and  then  pronounce. 

There  are  no  manners  so  innocent  or  reasonable,  bui 
may  be  rendered  odious  or  ridiculous,  if  measured  by  a 
standard  unknown  to  the  persons;  especially  if  you  eoH 
ploy  a  little  art  or  eloquence  in  aggravating  some  circum* 
stances,  and  extenuating  others,  as  best  suits  the  purpose 
of  your  discourse.  All  these  artifices  may  easily  be  re^ 
torted  on  you.  Could  I  inform  the  Athenians,  for  in* 
stance,  that  there  was  a  nation,  in  which  adultery^  both 
active  and  passive,  so  to  speak,  was  in  the  highest  vogue 
and  esteem ;  in  wliich  every  man  of  education  chose  Amt 
his  mistress  a  married  woman,  the  wife,  perhaps,  of  his 
friend  and  companion,  and  valued  himself  upon  these  in* 
famous  conquests,  as  much  as  if  he  had  been  several  times 
a  conqueror  in  boxing  or  wrestling  at  the  Olt/$npic  games; 
in  which  every  man  also  took  a  pride  in  his  tameness  and 
facility  with  regard  to  his  own  wife,  and  was  glad  to  make 
friends,  or  gain  interest  by  allowing  her  to  prostitute  her 
charms,  and  even,  without  any  such  motive,  gave  her  faU 
liberty  and  indulgence ;  I  ask,  what  sentiments  the  Athe- 
nians  would  entertain  of  such  a  people,  they  who  never 
mentioned  the  crime  of  adultery  but  in  conjunction  with 
robbery  and  poisoning?  Which  would  they  admire  most, 
the  villany  or  the  meanness  of  such  a  conduct? 

Should  I  add,  that  the  same  people  were  as  proud  of 
their  slavery  and  dependence,  as  tlic  Atlienians  of  their 
liberty ;  and  thougli  a  man  among  them  were  oppressed. 
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disgraced,  impoverished,  insulted,  or  imprisoned  by  the 
tyrant,  he  would  still  regard  it  as  the  highest  merit  to  love, 
serve,  and  obey  him,  and  even  to  die  for  his  smallest  glory 
or  satisfaction*  These  noble  Greeks  would  probably  ask 
me,  whether  I  spoke  of  a  human  society,  or  of  some  in- 
ferior servile  species. 

It  was  then  I  might  inform  my  Athenian  audience,  that 
these  people,  however,  wanted  not  spirit  and  bravery*  If 
a  man,  say  I,  though  their  intimate  friend,  should  throw 
oat,  in  a  private  company,  a  raillery  against  them,  nearly 
approaching  any  of  those  with  which  your  generals  and 
demagognes  every  day  regale  each  other  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  city,  they  never  can  forgive  him;  but  in  order  to 
revenge  themselves,  they  oblige  him  immediately  to  run 
them  through  the  body,  or  be  himself  murdered.  And  if 
a  man,  who  is  an  absolute  stranger  to  them,  should  desire 
them,  at  the  peril  of  their  own  life,  to  cut  the  throat  of  their 
bosom-companion,  they  immediately  obey,  and  think  them- 
selves highly  obliged  and  honoured  by  the  commission. 
These  are  their  maxims  of  honour :  This  is  their  favourite 
morality. 

But  though  so  ready  to  draw  their  sword  against  their 
friends  and  countrymen;  no  disgrace,  no  infamy,  no  pain, 
no  poverty,  will  ever  engage  these  people  to  turn  the  point 
of  it  against  their  own  breast.  A  man  of  rank  would  row 
in  the  galleys,  would  beg  his  bread,  would  languish  in  pri- 
son, would  suffer  any  tortures ;  and  still  preserve  his  wretch- 
ed life.  Rather  than  escape  his  enemies  by  a  generous 
contempt  of  death,  he  would  infamously  receive  the  same 
death  from  his  enemies,  aggravated  by  their  triumphant 
insults,  and  by  the  roost  exquisite  sufferings. 

It  is  very  usual  too,  continue  I,  among  this  people,  to 
erect  jails,  where  everj'  art  of  plaguing  and  tormenting  the 
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unhappy  prisoners  is  carefully  studied  and  practisied :  And 
in  these  jails  it  is  usual  for  a  parent  volmitarily  to  shut  up 
several  of  his  children,  in  order  tihat  another  child,  whom 
he  owns  to  have  no  greater  or  rather  less  merit  than  the 
rest,  may  enjoy  his  whole  fortune,  and  wallow  in  every 
kind  of  voluptuousness  and  pleasure.  Nothing  so  virtoooa 
in  their  opinion  ais  this  barbarous  partiality. 

But  what  is  more  singular  in  this  whimsical  nation,  say 
1  to  the  Athenians,  is,  that  a  frolic  of  yours  during  the  Sa^ 
iamalia  ^,  when  the  slaves  are  served  by  their  masters,  ia 
seriously  continued  by  them  throughout  the  whole  year, 
and  throughout  the  whole  course  of  their  lives ;  accom- 
panied too  with  some  circumstances  which  still  farther  aug» 
ment  the  absurdity  and  ridicule.  Your  sport  only  elevates 
for  a  few  days  those  whom  fortune  has  thrown  down,  and 
whom  she  too,  in  sport,  may  really  elevate  for  ever  above 
you:  But  this  nation  gravely  exalts  those  whom  nature  has 
subjected  to  them,  and  whose  inferiority  and  infirmities  are 
absolutely  incurable.  The  women,  though  without  virtue^ 
are  their  masters  and  sovereigns :  These  they  reverence, 
praise,  and  magnify :  To  these  they  pay  the  highest  defer- 
encti  and  respect:  And  in  all  places  and  all  times,  the  su- 
periority of  the  females  is  readily  acknowledged  and  sub- 
mitted to  by  every  one  who  has  the  least  pretensions  to 
education  and  politeness.  Scarce  any  crime  would  be  so 
universally  detested  as  an  infraction  of  this  rule. 

You  need  go  no  farther,  replied  Palamsdes  ;  I  oin 
easily  conjecture  the  people  whom  you  aim  at.  The  strokes 
with  which  you  have  painted  them  are  pretty  just,  and  yet 
you  nmst  acknowledge,  that  scarce  any  people  are  to  be 

*  The  Greeks  kept  the  ftast  of  Saturn  or  Chronus,  m  well  m  tbc  Rooainv 
See  Ltidmn.  Epiftt.  Saturn. 
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found)  eftber  in  an^ieDi  or  modem  times,  whose  national 
character  isy  upon  the  whole,  less  liable  to  exception.  But 
I  give  yoit  thanks  for  helping  me  out  with  my  argument. 
I  had  no  intention  of  exalting  the  modems  at  the  expeikse 
of  the  ancients*  I  only  meant  to  represent  the'  uncertainty 
of  aU  these  judgments  concerning  characters ;  and  to  conh 
vinee  you,  that  fashion,  vogue,  custoin,  and  law,  were  the 
chief  foundation  of  all  moral  determinations.  The  Athe- 
maD%  surely,  were  a  civilized,  intelligent  people,  if  ever 
there  was  one  ^  and  yet  their  man  of  merit  mighf,  in  this 
i^get  be  held  in  horror  and  execration.  The  French  are 
abo^  without  doubt,  a  very  civilized)  intelligent  people ; 
and  y^  their  man  of  merit  migfati  with  the  Atheniaiis,  be 
an  olgeel  of  the  hig^iest  contempt  and  ridicule^  and  even 
hatred.  And  what  renders  the  matter  more  extraordinary.: 
These  two  people  are  supposed  to  be  the  most  similar  in 
their  national  character  of  any  in  ancient  and  modern 
tw0a;  and  while  the  English  flatter  themselves  that  they 
reaenble  the  Romans,  their  neighbours  on  the  continent 
draw  the  parallel  between  themselves  and  those  polite 
Greeks.  What  wide  difference,  therefore,  in  the  senti- 
ments of  morals^  must  be  found  between  civilized  nations 
and  barbarians,  or  between  naticms  whose  characters  have 
little  in  ooEdmon  ?  How  shall  we  pretend  to  fix  a  standard 

* 

for  judgments  of  this  nature  ? 

By  tracing  matters,  replied  I,  a  little  higher,  and  exami- 
niiig;the  first  principles  which  each  nation  establishes  of 
bhune  or  censure.  The  Rhine  flows  north,  the.  Rhone 
soath ;  yet  both  spring  from  the  sttme  mountain,  and  are 
also  actuated,  in  their  opposite  directions,  by  the  Mune  prin- 
ciple of  gravity.  The  different  inclinations  of  the  ground 
on  which  they  run  cause  all  the  difference  of  their  courses. 

In  how  many  circumstances  would  an  Athenian  and  a 

VOL.  11.  2  B 
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Frenchman  of  merit  certainly  resemble  each  other  ?  Good 
sense,  knowledge,  wit,  eloquence,  humanity,  fidelity,  truth, 
justice,  courage,  temperance,  constancy,  dignity  of  mind: 
These  you  have  all  omitted,  in  order  to  insist  only  on  the 
points  in  which  they  may  by  accidrat  difier.  Very  well : 
I  am  willing  to  comply  with  you ;  and  shall  endeavoar  to 
account  for  these  di£ferences  from  the  most  universal  esta- 
blished principles  of  morals. 

The  Greek  loves  I  care  not  to  examine  more  particu- 
larly. I  shall  only  observe,  that,  however  blameaUe^  tbej 
arose  from  a  very  innocent  cause,  the  frequency  <^the  gym* 
nastic  exercises  am<Mig  that  people;  and  were  recommend- 
ed, though  absurdly,  as  the  source  of  friendship,  sympathy, 
mutual  attachment,  and  fidelity  » ;  qualities  esteemed  in  all 
nations  and  all  ages. 

The  marriage  of  half-brothers  and  sisters  seems  no  great 
difficulty.  Love  between  the  nearer  relations  is  contrary 
to  reascm  and  public  utility ;  but  the  precise  point  where 
we  are  to  stop  can  scarcely  be  determined  by  natural  rea- 
son, and  is  therefore  a  very  proper  subject  for  municipal 
law  or  custom.  If  the  Athenians  went  a  little  too  fiur  on 
the  one  side,  the  canon  law  has  surely  pushed  matters  a 
great  way  into  the  other  extreme  ^. 

Had  you  asked  a  parent  at  Athens  why  he  bereaved  his 
child  of  that  life  which  he  had  so  lately  given  it :  II  b 
because  I  love  it,  he  would  reply,  and  r^^ard  the  poverty 
which  it  must  inherit  from  me,  as  a  greater  evil  than  deadi, 
which  it  is  not  capable  of  dreading,  feeling,  or  resenting  ^. 

How  is  public  liberty,  the  most  valuable  of  all  blessings, 
to  be  recovered  from  the  hands  of  an  usurper  or  tyrant,  if 


•  Pljrt.  iyinp.  p.  1 82.     Ei  edit.  Ser.  ^  Sec  Inquirr,  Sect.  I V. 

'  Plut.  cU  Amore  Prolh,  tub  fine. 
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mer  shields  him  from  public  rebellion,  and  our  scruples 
from  prrmte  vengeance  ?  That  his  crime  is  capital  by  law, 
yoo  acknowledge :  And  must  the  highest  aggravation  of 
hn  crime,  the  putting  of  hknself  above  law,  form  his  full 
secidrity  ?  You  can  reply  nothing,  but  by  showing  the  great 
inocmvenienoes  of  assassination ;  which  could  any  one  have 
proved  dearly  to  the  ancients,  he  had  reformed  their  sen- 
timents in  this  particular. 

Again,  to  cast  your  eye  on  the  picture  which  I  have 
drswn  of  modem  manners ;  there  is  almost  as  great  dif- 
ficulty, r  acknowledge,  to  justify  French  as  Greek  gallan- 
try, except  only  that  the  former  is  much  more  natural 
and  agraeaUe  than  the  latter.  But  our  neighbours,  it 
seems,  have  resolved  to  sacrifice  some  of  the  domestic  to 
the  social  pleasures ;  and  to  prefer  ease,  freedom,  and  an 
open  commerce,  to  a  strict  fidelity  and  constancy.  These 
ends  are  both  good,  and  are  somewhat  difficult  to  recon- 
cile; nor  need  we  be  surprised  if  the  customs  conations  in- 
dine  too  much,  sometimes  to  the  one  side,  sometimes  to 
the  other. 

The  most  inviolable  attachment  to  the  laws  of  our  coun- 
try is  every  where  acknowledged  a  capital  virtue;  and  where 
the  people  are  not  so  happy  as  to  have  any  legislature  but 
a  single  person,  the  strictest  loyalty  is,  in  that  case,  the 
tmest  patriotism. 

Nodiing  surely  can  be  more  absurd  and  barbarous  than 
die  practice  of  duelling;  but  those  who  justify  it  say  that 
it  hegtta  dvility  and  good  manners.  And  a  duellist,  jrou 
nuqr  observe,  always  values  himself  upon  his  courage,  his 
sense  of  honour,  his  fidelity  and  friendship ;  qualities  which 
are  here  indeed  very  oddly  directed,  but  which  have  been 
eateemed  universally  since  the  foundation  of  the  world. 

Have  the  gods  forbid  self-murder?  An  Athenian  al- 
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lows  that  it  ought  to  be  fiirbonie.  Has  tlie  Deity  permit' 
ted  it?  A  Frenchman  allows  that  death  is  preferable  to 
pain  and  infamy. 

You  see  thePt  continued  I,  tbfit  the  principles  i^poD 
which  men  reason  in  morals  are  always  tbejuyne^  ihi)iigh 
the  coaclusioas  which  they  draw  are  often  very  diflbfaoL 
That  they  all  reason  aright  with  regard  to  thia  sul^^ftt 
more  than  with  regard  to  any  other,  it  is  not  incumbaiU 
on  any  moralist  to  show.  It  is  sufficient  that  the  ori|^nal 
principles  of  censure  or  blame  are  uniform,  and  that 
neons  conclusions  can  be  corrected  by  sounder 
and  larger  experience.  Though  many  ages  have  ^Iiqpiad 
since,  the  &U  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  though  many  cbaqgas 
have  arrived  in  religion,  language,  lawsi  and  .<^ustoi|is ;  none 
of  these  revolutions  has  ever  produced  any  considerable  in* 
novation  in  the  primary  sentiments  of  morals,  more^than 
in  those  of  external  beauty.  Some  minute  differences,  par- 
hap9,  may  be  observed  in  both.  Horace  ^  celcbratea  a  low 
forehead,  and  Anacreon  joined  ey e^brows  ^ :  But  the  ApoUo 
and  the  Venus  of  antiquity  are  still  our  models  for  male 
and  female  beauty;  in  like  manner  as  the  character  of 
Scipio.  continues,  our  standard!  for  the  gloj|;y  of  heroes*  and 
that  of  CJornelia  lor  the  honour  of  niatrous. 

It  appears,  that  there  never  was  any  quality  recommciid- 
ed  by  any  one,  as  a  virtue  or  moral  excellence|.bi|t  oaac« 
count  of  its  beii^  t<0{^  or  c^eeoAb  to  a  man  Ateffj^  ,9r  to 
cihar9.  For  what  other  reason  can  ever  be  asiigpqd  Cf 
praise  or  approbation?  Or  where  wouldbetbesenseofcx* 
tolling  a  good  character  or  action,  which^  at  the  same  time, 
is  allowed  to  be  good/or  noMng  ?  All  the  difierwces,  there- 

*  EpUt.  lib.  i.  cpist.  7.      Alw>  lib.  i.  ode  3. 

^  Ode  9S.     PetreniuK  (csp.  86.)  joiin  boUi  thtue  tinmmtUn^—  •«  bfMi« 
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filM^  m  monis,  may  be  reduced  %o  this  one  general  t6\m^ 
dadon,  and  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  difiepe&t  views 
which  fieople  take  of  Uieae  cirouQistaQoes. 

Sometimes  raen^  difiep  ia  their  judgment  about  the  use- 
fidness  of  any  habit  or  netkm :  Sometimes  also  the  pecu* 
liar  dl^eoitistanees  of  things  reader  (me  moral  quafity  more 
Ufiefiil  than  others,  and  give  it  a  peculiar  preference* 

It  is  not  surprising,  that,  during  a  period  of  war  and! 
diiORtetV  the  military  virtues  should  be  move  celebralied 
thati'tfie  pacific,  and  attract  more  the  admiration  and  at* 
tallSen  of  nun&ifid.    '<  How  ucRial  is  it,"  says  Tully% 

*  fb  fiiid  GmbtwDay  Gdtiberians,  and  other  barbarian^ 
^mh9  bear,  with  inflexible  constancy)  ail  the  fatigues  and 
**Ali%erff0f  Afield;  but  are immediatefy dispirited un^« 
^dl^^4he  pain  aad  hazard  of  a  languishing  distemper  : 
**  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Greeks  patiently  endure 

*  ttte  slow  approaches  of  death,  when  armed  widi  sickness 
^ mfd-iHsease ;  but  limovousiy  fly  bis  presmice when  be  at** 
*tadts-ttM»  violently  with  swords  and  iaicfaions!"  So 
dhBitmi  ia  even*  the  same  virtue  of  courage  among  warlike 
oi  peacel^l  naticms  I  And  indeed  we  may  observe,  that,  as 
Ae^  dMferenoe  between  war  and  peace  ia  the  greatest  that 
ailtes  among  nalkms  and  public  societies,,  it  pi)oduoes  ako 
the  greatest  variations  in  moral  sentiment,^  mttd  diversifies 
ike  mo.*  our  idM»  <^  viKHe  and  penOMl  merit. 

^-  iSMielitiies^too,  magnanimityv  gro^^css  of aind,  (U^^ 
tir  AifMyj^isMe<kiM0i%e«r  a^  mt^grity,  may  better  suit 
Ae  ciretundlaftces  of  one  age  dian  those  of  another,  arid 
have  a  more  kindly  influence  both  on  public  afiairs,  and 
on  a  man's  own  safety  and  advancement  Our  idea  of  me- 
rit, therefore,  wiil  aho  vary  a  little  with  these  variations ; 

*  Tusc.  Quest,  lib.  IL 
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and  hsbeoy  perhaps,  be  censured  for  the  same  qnalitieg' 
which  procured  Cato  the  hi^esl  a|^ot>atk»i. 

A  d^ee  of  luxurj  may  be  minoos  and  pernicious  in  a 
native  of  Swisserland,  which  only  fosters  the  arts,  and  en- 
courages industry  in  a  Frenchman  or  Englishman,  We 
are  not,  therefore,  to  expect,  either  the  same  sontimenilBy 
or  the  same  hiws  in  Berne,  which  prevail  in  London  or 
F^uis. 

Difierent  customs  have  also  some  influenoe  as  well  aa  dH^ 
ferent  utilities ;  and  by  giving  an  early  bias  to  the  mind» 
may  produce  a  superior  propensity,  either  to  the  usefidor 
the  agreeable  qualities;  to  those  which  regnd  seU^  or  thoio 
which  extend  to  society.  These  four  sources  of  moral 
timent  still  subsbt ;  but  particular  accidents  may,  at 
time,  make  any  one  of  them  flow  with  greater  abundance 
than  at  another. 

The  customs  of  some  nations  shut  up  the  women  fironi 
all  social  commerce :  Those  of  others  make  them  ao 
tial  a  part  of  society  and  conversation,  that,  except 
business  is  transacted,  the  male  sex  alone  are  suppoaed  el» 
most  wholly  incapable  of  mutual  discourse  and  entertain- 
ment As  this  difierence  is  the  most  material  that  oen 
happen  in  private  life,  it  must  also  produce  the  greatest 
variation  in  our  moral  sentiments. 

Of  all  nations  in  the  world,  where  polygamy  was  not  al- 
lowed, the  Greeks  seem  to  have  been  the  most  reserved  in 
their  commerce  with  the  fiur  sex,  and  to  have  imposed  on 
them  the  strictest  laws  of  modesty  and  decency.  We  have 
a  strong  instance  of  this  in  an  oration  of  Lysias  *•  A  wi- 
dow,  injured,  mined,  undone,  calb  a  meeting  of  a  few  of 
ber  nearest  friends*  and  relations ;  and  though  never  before 

*  Orftt.33. 
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says  fbe  oraUNv  to  speak  in  fbe  pnaeuce  of 
the  ^s^ftm  QJ  h^  mcam^iiniMHTf^  caoatnhied  her  to 
kf  dieGuebefi»€thenii.  The  Terjr  opening  of  bermoiiCh 
in  aodi  comptaxj  leqniied,  it  seems,  an  apology* 

When  Demosthenes  prosecuted  his  tutors^  to  make  diem 
icfind  Us  patrimony,  it  became  necessary  lor  him,  in  the 
of  tbe  law-snit,  to  prove  that  the  marriage  of  Apho- 
with  Oneter  was  entirely  fraodolenf ,  and  that 
nulwithstanding  her  sham-marriage,  she  had  lived  with 
her  hsnthpf  at  Athens  for  two  years  past,  ever  since  her 
lEpMioe  from  her  former  hnsband>  And  it  is  remarkable, 
Aattlioa^  these  were  people  of  the  first  fortune  and  dis- 
in  the  dty,  the  orator  could  prove  this  fact  no 
ft  but  by  calling  for  her  female  slaves  to  be  put  to  the 
and  by  the  evidence  of  one  f^ysician,  who  had 
her  in  her  brother's  house  during  her  illness  \  So 
neenred  were  Greek  manners. 

We  may  be  assured,  that  an  extreme  purity  of  manners 
was  the  consegooice  of  this  reserve.  Accordingly  we  find, 
that,  cxoqpt  the  fobulous  stories  of  an  Helen  and  a  Cly- 
teamestiay  there  scarcely  is  an  instance  of  imy  event  in  the 
OanA  history  which  proceeded  from  the  intrigues  of  wo- 
mcB.  On  the  other  hand,  in  modern  times,  particulariy 
m  a  nog^bouring  naticm,  the  females  enter  into  all  trana- 
and  all  management  of  church  and  state :  And  no 
can  expect  success^  who  takes  not  care  to  obtain  their 
good  fraoes.  Harry  the  Third,  by  incurring  the  displea- 
sare  of  the  fiur,  endangered  bis  crown,  and  lost  his  lifis^ 
as  mndi  as  by  his  indulgence  to  heresy. 

It  is  needless  to  dissemble :  The  consequence  of  a  very 
free  commerce  between  the  sexes,  and  of  their  living  much 
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together,  will  often  tenuinate  in  intrigues  and  gaUanlty. 
We  mu$jt  saicrifice  somewhat  of  the  ua^fidj  if  we  be  very 
^nxiQils  tp  obtain  all  the  agreeabk  qualities ;  and  candDt 
pretend  to  reach  alike  every  kind  of  a^lvantagi^.  Instances 
of  licenpei  daily  multiplying,  will  weaken  the  scandal  wkh 
the  one  set,  and  teach  the  other,  by  degreef,  to  adopt 
the  famous  maxim  of  La  Fontaine,  with  regard  to  fiBOMde 
infidelity,  that  if  one  bwwa  it.  His  but  a  gmall  mtmlkr :  {f 
ime  knows  ii  natj  ii  is  nothing '. 

Some  people  are  inclined  to  think,  that  the  best  way  ef 
adjusting  all  differences,  and  of  keeping  the  prfqper-Mi#' 
dium  between  the  agreeabk  and  t^e  tise/W  qualities  of  dte 
sex,  is  to  live  with  them  after  the  manner  of  the  Romaas 
and  the  English  (for  the  customs  of  these  two  nations  seem 
similar  in  this  respect  ^) ;  that  is,  without  gallantry  ^,  and 
without  jealousy.  By  a  parity  of  reason,  the  customs  of 
the  Spaniards  and  of  the  Italians  of  an  age  ago  (for  the 
present  are  very  difl^ent,)  must  be  the  worst  of  any;  be- 
cause they  favour  both  gallantry  and  jealousy. 

Nor  will  these  different  customs  of  nations  affect  the  one 
sex  only  :  Their  idea  of  personal  merit  in  the  males  most 
also  be  somewhat  different  with  regard  at  least  toconver> 
sation,  address,  and  humour.  The  one  nation,  where  the 
men  live  much  apart,  will  naturally  more  approve  of  pra- 
dence;  the  other  of  gaiety.  With  the  one,  simplicity  of  man- 
ners will  be  in  the  highest  esteem;  with  the  otherpoltteneas. 
The  one  will  distinguish  themselves  by  good  sense  and 
judgment;   tlie  other,  by  taste  and  delicacy.     The  elo- 

*  Qumnd  on  Ic  s^ait  c*cit  peu  dc  chubC  ; 
Quand  on  Pignore,  ce  n'est  rien. 

*  Sc»  NoT«  [XX.] 

*  The  gallantry  here  nicant  is  that  of  amours  and  attachmintv  not  that 
of  complaiHance,  which  is  as  much  paid  to  the  fair  sci  in  England  m%  in 
any  other  country. 


qiMNce  of  the  fi>na«ir  will  Alne  most  in  th^  s^iate ;  tbat 
of  the  olher>  io  die  thealrcu 

Th««^  I  6a)r>  are  the  mUural  effects  of  sacb  coslpins. 
For  it  mli^t  be  coofessedt  that  chance  has  a  great  influence 
on  patilinal  maniiers :  and  many  events  happeki  in  socjie- 
tf$  whkh  ana  not  tohe  accounted  fiur  by  getieral  rules. 
Who  oould  inuigine^  for  instancei  that  the  Romans,  who 
lived  freely  with  their  women,  should  be  i^wry  indififerwt 
abcMtt  mnaic^  and  esteem  dancing  infamous;  while  the 
QMkB,  who  nenrer  almost  iiW9r  awoman  but  in  their  own 
liOBsas^  wci^  continually  pqungi  singing  and  dancing  ? 

The  diffiereiicesfif  moral  aentiment,  which  naturally  mrise 
final  a  itpoblican  or  monarchical  government,  are  also 
'wrjpfibvioDa ;  as  well  as  those  which  proceed  fram  general , 
ndbte  or  poverty,  union  or  faction,  ignorance  or  learning* 
I  diali  condude  this  long  discourse  with,  observing^  that 
dMhimt  oostoms  and  sitoadons  vary  not  the  original  ideas 
of  iifldt(however  they  may  some  consequenoes)  in  any  ^ery 
point,  and  prevail  chiefly  with  regard  to  young 
can  aspive  to  the  agreeable  qualities,  and  may 
It  to  please.    The  Mammek,  the  Oenamehts^  the 
OaiflM,  which  succeed  in  this  shape,  are  more  arbitrary 
and  casual  i  But  the  merit  of  riper  years  is  almost  every 
idMna  the  same ;  and  con^ts  chiefly  in  inlfgrily,  huma* 
nity,  ability,  knowledge,  and  the  other  movrscdid  and  uss* 
fid  qnafities  df  the  hnman  mind* 

.  What  yoa  insist  on,  replied  ^AUkMfnoEM,  may .ha(ve  s<Hiif 
-fiiinidatiois  whan  yoa  adhete  U>  the  mtpdma  of  «onimte 
VSt  and  ordinary  conduct*  Experieaoe  and  the  practice 
of  tha  world  readily  correct  any  great  eattraviagance  on  e^ 
thcf  aide.  But  what  say  you  to  artificial  lives  and  man*- 
aeiv?  Haw  do  you  reconcile  the  maxims,  on  wbicb^  in 
different  ages  and  nations,  Aese  are  founded  ? 
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What  do  yoa  understand  bj  art^kial  lives  and  man- 
ners ?  said  L  I  explain  myself  repBed  he.  You  knoary 
that  religion  had,  in  ancient  times^  very  little  inflveoce  on 
common  life,  and  that,  after  men  had  performed  their  do- 
tj  in  sacrifices  and  prayers  at  the  temfde,  diej  dMNi|^ 
that  the  gods  left  the  rest  of  dieir  coodnct  to  diemsdvei^ 
and  were  little  pleased  or  oflfended  widi  those  virtues  or 
vices  which  only  effected  the  peace  and  happiness  of  InK 
man  society.  In  those  ages,  it  was  the  business  of  philo- 
sophy alone  to  r^plate  men's  ordinary  behaviour  and  do* 
portment ;  and  accordingly,  we  may  observe,  that  this  b»» 
ing  the  sole  principle  by  which  a  man  could  elevate  himself 
above  his  fellows,  it  acquired  a  mighty  ascendant  over 
many,  and  produced  great  singularities  of  maadms  and  of 
conduct  At  present,  when  philosophy  has  lost  the  allure- 
ment of  novelty,  it  has  no  such  extensive  influence,  but 
seems  to  confineitself  mostly  to  speculations  in  the  docet; 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  ancient  religion  was  Kmi^f^  to 
sacrifices  in  the  temple.  Its  place  is  now  supplied  bj  the 
modem  religion,  which  inspects  our  whole  conduct,  and 
prescribes  an  universal  rule  to  our  actions,  to  our  words^ 
to  our  very  thoughts  and  inclinations ;  a  rule  so  modi  the 
aacnre  austere,  as  it  is  guarded  by  infinite^  though  distant 
rewards  and  punishments;  and  no  infraction  of  it  can  ever 
be  concealed  or  disguised. 

Diogenes  b  the  most  cdebrated  modd  of  extravagant 
philosophy.  Let  us  seek  a  parallel  to  him  in  modem  tioftes. 
We  diall  not  disgrace  any  philosophic  name  by  a  comp^" 
rison  with  the  Dominics  or  Lotolas,  or  any  canoniard 
monk  or  friar.  Let  us  compare  him  to  Pascal,  a  man  of 
parts  and  genius,  as  well  as  Diogenes  himself;  and  per- 
haps too  a  man  of  virtue,  had  he  allowed  his  virtuous  in- 
clinations to  have  exerted  and  displayed  themselves. 
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TbeibttndfttioDof  Diogenes'fi  odndud  was  an  endeavour 
torenderkBBBelf  an  independent  being  as  mncb  as  possibly 
and  tooonfinealliiia  wants,  anddesires,  and  pleasutea^  witli<' 
in  himself  and  his  own  mind :  The  aim  of  Pascal  was'to 
keqi  a  peqpetnal  sense  of  hb  dependance  before  his  eyesy 
and  never  to  fbigethis  nnmberless  wants.aiid  infirmities* 
The  ancient  supported  himself  fay  magnanimity  oetenta- 
tia^,  pride,  uid  the  ides  of  lus  own  superkirity  abo«»  hi. 
Cdkiw-creatnres.  .The  modem  made  constant  profession  of 
hnmiliqr  and  abasemoity  oftheoonfiemptfoidhatredof  him^ 
self;  and  endeavoured  to  attain  these  supposed  virtues^  as 
fiur  as  they  are  attainable.  The  austerities,  of  the  Greek 
were  in  order  toinurehimself  to  hardships,  and  prevent 
ever  suffering :  Those  of  the  Frenchman  were  emb 
merely  for  their  own  sake,  and  in  order  to  suffer 
as  possible.  The  phQosopher  indulged  himself  in  the  most 
beastly  pleasures,  even  in  public :  The  saint  refused  him- 
self the  most  innocent,  even  in  private.  The  former  thought 
it  his  duty  to  love  his  firiends,  and  to  rail  at  them,  and  re- 
fMTOve  them,  and  scold  them:  The  latter  endeavoured  to  be 
absolutely  indifferent  towards  his  nearest  relations,  and  to 
love  and  ^speak  well  of  his  enemies.  The  great  object  of 
Diogenes's  wit  was  every  kind  of  superstition,  that  is,  every 
kind  of  religion  known  in  his  time.  The  mortality  <^  the 
soul  was  hb  standard  principle;  and  even  his  sentiments  of 
a  Divine  Providence  seem  to  have  been  licentious.  The 
most  ridiculous  superstitions  directed  Pascal's  fiuth  and 
practice ;  and  an  extreme  contempt  of  this  life,  in  com* 
parison  of  the  future,  was  the  chief  foundation  of  his  con- 
duct. 

In  such  a  remarkable  contrast  do  these  two  men  stand : 
Yet  both  of  them  have  met  with  general  admiration  in  their 
different  ages,  and  have  been  proposed  as  models  of  imita- 
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tkm.  Whera  then  i»  die  immrttl '  ftandind  of  monls 
wlmb  you  talk  o£?  AjididbiinlefludlMCilafafidklwtlio 
mairjr  diflbrent^  lur^  contrary  mi  iiriMfliHi  of  a—iilmd  ? 

Am  experimeA^  Mid  I,  whidi  Mcoscds  in  Ibe  wub,  will 
not  alwvfs  svoceed  is  •  vaaram.  When mmaiBpmttnm, 
tlio  imadmt  of  cooinHni  rowMv  and  aflbct  dieiearljIfaMil 
lifcay  aa  you  call  tlieny  no  one  can  answer  for  wkat  will 
piease  or  ^HsplcaM  tliem.  They  are  ina  difercnf  f  Unneai 
fimn  the  test  of  manlrind ;  and  the  natard  piiniiphji  of 
their  nund  play  not  with  the  tame  cqplarify  as  if  left  lo 
tfaesMelvti,  free  from  the  iUusiens  of  rehgiooBsnpentitiaft 
or  philosephical  entfansi 
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tKTBOnOCTION- 


R17  iac|uby  wbicb  tcguAs  relipoo  is  of  the  iKbumC^ 
incc,  (hen-  arc  two  questions  in  particular  whidh 
c  OUT  Bltcntioo.  to  wit,  thai  conceroing  its  (bunils- 

n  reason,  and  that  coticermDg  its  origin  in  banuiD 
tre.  Happilj,  the  first  questioo,  which  is  (lie  ina«t  im- 
lani,  admits  of  the  most  obvioti*,  oi  leant  the  dearest 
ttioo.  The  whole  frame  of  nature  besjicnks  no  Intelti- 
t  Author ;  and  no  ratioiuU  iiujuirer  can,  afler  serioiw  . 
bccioo,  suspend  bii  bclivf  a  oionMnit  with  r^ard  to  the  ^ 
Ury  principles  of  gBnuino  Theism  aod  Religion.  But 
fltbcr  qucsticH],  ronceming  the  origin  of  rcl^oii  in  bu- 
^Ttttarr,  is  tocposed  to  soou:  more  difficultjr.     The  b&- 

Shf  invisible,  intelligent  power  has  beon  vpry  geiiernltjr 
lied  over  tlie  hgmoii  race,  in  all  places  iu](l  in  all  iigesf  \ 
m  kos  neiUicr  pvrhapx  been  to  univerad  as  to  admit  of 
pbeptiona,  oor  has  it  been,  in  an^  degree,  uaifonn  in 
wbiidi  it  has  suggested.  Some  nations  bare  bet^ 
k 
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discovered,  who  entertained  no  sentiments  ofReligion,  if  tra- 
vellers and  historians  may  be  credited ;  and  no  two  nations, 
and  scarce  any  two  men,  have  ever  agreed  precisely  in  the 
same  sentiments.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  this  pre- 
conception springs  not  from  an  original  instinct  or  primary 
impression  of  nature,  such  as  gives  rise  to  self-love,  affec- 
tion between  the  satt%  love  of  progenyi  gratitude,  resent- 
ment ;  since  every  instinct  of  this  kind  has  been  found  ab- 
solutely universal  in  all  nations  and  ages,  and  has  always  a 
precise  determinate  object  which  it  inflexibly  pursues.  The 
first  religious  principles  must  be  secotidary ;  such  as  may 
easily  be  perverted  by  various  accidents  and  causes,  and 
whose  operation,  too,  in  some  cases,  may,  by  an  extra- 
ordinary concurrence  of  circumstances,  be  altogether  pre- 
vented. What  those  principles  are,  which  give  rise  to  the 
original  belief,  and  what  those  accidents  and  causes  are, 
which  direct  its  operations^  is  the  subject  of  oar  preaeni 
inquiry. 


SECTION  I. 


THAT  POLYTHEI8M  WAfl  TH£  PHIMARY  RELiOION  or  MCll. 


It  appears  to  me,  that  if  we  consider  the  improi 
€^  human  society,  from  rtde  beginnings  to  a  state  of  graalf 
er  perfection,  polytheism  or  idolatry  was,  and  neoesNurily 
most  have  been,  the  first  and  most  ancient  religion  of  maiK 
kind*  This  opinion  I  shaU  endeavour  to  confirm  by  the 
following  arguments. 

It  is  a  matter  of  fild  incontestable,  that  about  1700  years 
ago  all  mankind  frere  pQlytheit4s*  The  doubtful  and  seep* 
tical  principled  of  a  few  philosophers,  or  the  theisaii,  and 
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that  too  not  entirely  pure,  of  one  or  two  nations,  form  no 
objection  worth  regarding.  Behold  then  the  clear  testi- 
mony of  history.  The  farther  we  mount  up  into  antiqui-^ 
ty,  the  more  do  we  find  mankind  plunged  into  polytheism. 
No'marks,  no  symptoms  of  any  more  perfect  religion.  The 
most  ancient  records  of  the  human  race  still  present  us 
with  that  system  as  the  popular  and  established  creed. 
The  north,  the  south,  the  east,  the  west,  give  their  unani- 
tSKHis  testimony  to  the  same  fact.  What  can  be  opposed 
to  so  full  an  evidence  ? 

As  far  as  writing  or  history  reaches,  mankind,  in  an- 
cient times,  appear  universally  to  have  been  polytheists. 
Shall  we  assert,  that  in  more  ancient  times,  before  the 
knowledge  of  letters,  or  the  discovery  of  any  art  or  science, 
men  entertained  the  principles  of  pure  theism  ?  That  is, 
while  they  were  ignorant  and  barbarous,  they  discovered 
truth ;  but  fell  into  error  as  soon  as  they  acquired  learn- 
ing and  politeness. 

But  in  this  assertion  you  not  only  contradict  all  appear- 
ance of  probability,  but  also  our  present  experience  con- 
termng  the  principles  and  opinions  of  barbarous  nations. 
The  savage  tribes  of  America,  Africa,  and  Asia,  are  all 
idolaters.  Not  a  single  exception  to  this  rule.  Insomuch 
that,  were  a  traveller  to  transport  himself  into  any  un- 
known region ;  if  he  found  inhabitants  cultivated  with  arts 
and  science,  though  even  upon  that  supposition  there  are 
odds  against  their  being  theists ;  yet  could  he  not  safely, 
till  &rther  inquiry,  pronounce  any  thing  on  that  head: 
But  if  he  found  them  ignorant  and  barbarous,  he  might 
beforehand  declare  them  idolaters ;  and  there  scarcely  is  a 
possibility  of  his  being  mistaken. 

It  seems  certain,  that,  according  to  the  natural  progress 
of  human  thought,  the  ignorant  multitude  must  first  en<o 
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tertain  (some  grovelUng  and  fiuniliar  notion  of  superior 
powers,  before  they  stretch  their  conception  to  that  perw- 
fect  Beings  who  bestowed  order  on  the  whole  firame  of  aa- 
tare.  We  may  as  reascmably  imagine^  that  men  inhabittff 
palaces  befeve  bats  and  cottages,  or  studied  geometsj  be^ 
ibre  agricaltiire ;  aa  assert  tliat  the  Deity  appeared  lotliefli 
a  pore  spirit,  omniscient^  onpnipotent,  and  mniiipusel^ 
befiM^  he  was^  apprehended  to  be  a  powerful,  tboogfa  limi^ 
ed  being,  witli  hnman  passions  and  appetites,  limbs  aari 
organs.  The  mind  rises  gradually,  from  inferior  to  snpeM 
rior :  By  abstracting  from  what  is  imperfect,  it  forms  an 
idea  of  perfection :  And  slowly  distingui^ing  die  nobler 
parts  of  its  own  frame  from  the  grosser,  it  learns  to  trana- 
fer  only  the  former,  milch  elevated  and  refined,  to  its  difi* 
nity.  Nothing  could  disturb  this  natural  progress  of 
thought,  but  some  obvious  and  invincible  argument,  wliidi 
might  immediately  lead  the  mind  into  the  pure  principiss 
of  theism,  and  make  it  bverleap,  at  one  bound,  the  vast  in* 
terval  which  is  interposed  between  the  human  and  the  di- 
vine nature.  But  though  I  allow,  that  the  order  and  firame 
of  the  universe,  when  accurately  examined,  aflbida  such 
an  argument ;  yet  I  can  never  think,  that  this  coDaidera- 
tion  could  have  an  influence  on  mankind,  when  they  form- 
ed  their  first  rude  notions  of  religion. 

The  causes  of  such  objects,  as  are  quite  faanliar  to  ua, 
never  strike  our  attention  and  curiosity ;  and  however  ex* 
traordinary  or  surprising  these  objects  in  themselves,  tbey 
are  passed  over,  by  the  raw  and  ignorant  multitude,  with* 
out  much  examination  or  inquiry.  Adam  rising  at  onee, 
in  Paradise,  and  in  the  full  perfection  of  his  faculties,  would 
naturally,  as  represented  by  Milton,  be  astonished  at  the 
glorious  appearances  of  nature,  the  heavens,  the  air,  the 
earth,  his  own  organs  and  members ;  and  woold  be  led  to 
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ask,  whence  this  wonderful  scene  arose :  but  a  barbarous, 
necessitous  animal,  (such  as  a  man  is  on  the  first  origin  of 
society,)  pressed  by  such  numerous  wants  and  passions,  has 
no  leisure  to  admire  the  r^rular  fisted  of  nature,  or  make 
inquiries  concerning  the  cause  of  those  objects,  to  which, 
firom  his  infancy,  he  has  been  gradually  accustomed.  On 
the  contrary,  the  more  regular  and  uniform,  that  is,  the 
more  perfect  nature  appears,  the  more  is  he  famili^riied 
to  it,  and  the  less  inclined  to  scrutinize  and  examine  it.  A 
monstrous  birth  excites  his  curiosity,  and  is  deemed  a  pro- 
digy. It  alarms  him  from  its  novelty ;  and  immediately 
sets  him  a-trembling,  and  sacrificing,  and  praying.  But 
an  animal,  complete  in  all  its  limbs  and  organs,  is  to  him 
an  ordinary  spectacle,  and  produces  no  religious  opinion 
or  affection.  Ask  him  whence  that  animal  arose?  he  will 
tdl  you,  from  the  copulation  of  its  parents.  And  these^ 
whence  ?  From  the  copulation  of  theirs.  A  few  removes 
satisfy  his  curiosity,  and  set  the  objects  at  such  a  distance, 
that  he  entirely  loses  sight  of  them.  Imagine  not  that  he 
will  so  much  as  start  the  question,  whence  the  first  animal; 
much  less,  whence  the  whole  sptem  or  united  fabric  of 
the  universe  arose.  Or,  if  you  start  such  a  questicm  to 
him^  eiqyect  not  that  he  will  employ  his  mind  with  any 
anxiety  about  a  subject,  so  remote,  so  uninteresting,  and 
which  so  much  exceeds  the  bounds  of  his  capacity. 

But  fiuther,  if  men  were  at  first  led  into  the  belief  of  one 
superior  Being,  by  reasoning  from  the  frame  of  nature, 
they  could  never  possibly  leave  that  belief,  in  order  to  em- 
brace pcdytheism;  but  the  same  principles  of  reason,  which 
at  first  produced  and  difiused  over  mankind  so  magnificent 
an  opinion,  must  be  able,  with  greater  fiicility,  to  preserve 
it.  The  first  invention  and  proof  of  any  doctrine  is  much 
more  difficult  than  the  supporting  and  retaining  of  it 
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There  is  a  great  difference  between  hisUNrical  facts  anil 
speculative  opinions ;  nor  is  the  knowledge  of  the  one  pro- 
pagated  in  the  same  manner  with  that  of  the  other.  An 
historical  fact,  while  it  passes  by  oral  tradition  from  eye- 
witnesses and  contemporaries,  is  disguised  in  every  sucoes- 
.«ive  narration,  and  may  at  last  retain  but  very  smal^  if 
any,  resemblance  of  the  origini^  truth  on  which  it  was 
founded.  The  frail  memories  of  men,  their  love  of  exag- 
geration, their  supine  carelessness;  these  principles,  if  not 
corrected  by  books  and  writing,  soon  pervert  the  account 
of  historical  events ;  where  argument  or  reasoning  has  lit- 
tle or  no  place,  nor  can  ever  recall  the  truth  which  has 
once  escaped  those  narrations.  It  is  thus  the  fables  of 
fHercuIes,  Theseus,  Bacchus,  are  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  founded  in  true  history  corrupted  by  traditi<Hi. 
But  with  regard  to  speculative  opinions,  the  case  is  ikr 
otherwise.  If  these  opinions  be  founded  on  arguments  so 
clear  and  obvious  as  to  carry  conviction  with  tlie  generality 
of  mankind,  the  same  arguments,  which  at  first  difiused 
the  opinions,  will  still  preserve  them  ui  their  original  pu- 
rity. If  the  arguments  be  more  abstruse,  and  more  re- 
mote from  vulgar  apprehension,  the  opinions  will  always 
be  confined  to  a  few  persons ;  and  as  soon  as  men  leave 
the  contemplation  of  the  arguments,  the  opinions  will  im- 
mediately be  lost  and  be  buried  in  oblivion.  Whichever 
side  of  this  dilemma  we  take,  it  must  appear  impossible, 
.that  theism  could,  from  reasoning,  have  been  the  primary 
religion  of  the  human  race,  and  have  afterwards,  by  its 
corruption,  given  birth  to  polytheism,  and  to  all  the  various 
superstitions  of  the  heathen  world.  Reason,  when  obvious, 
prevents  these  corruptions :  When  abstruse,  it  keeps  the 
principles  entirely  from  the  knowledge  of  the  vulgar,  who 
are  alone  liable  to  corrupt  any  principle  or  opinion.   « 
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SECT.  II. 


ORIGIN  OF  POLYTHEISM. 


If  we  would,  therefore,  indulge  our  curiosity,  in  inqui- 
ring concerning  the  origin  of  religion,  we  must  turn  our 
thoughts  towards  polytheism,  the  primitive  religion  of  un- 
instructed  mankind. 

Were  men  led  into  the  apprehension  of  invisible,  intel- 
ligent power,  by  a  contemplation  of  the  works  of  nature^ 
they  could  never  possibly  entertain  any  conception  but  of 
one  single  being,  who  bestowed  existence  and  order  on  this 
vBSt  machine,  and  adjusted  all  its  parts,  according  to  one 
regular  plan  or  connected  system.    For  though  to  persons 
of  a  certain  turn  of  mind,  it  may  not  appear  altogether  ab- 
surd, that  several  independent  beings,  endowed  with  supe- 
rior wisdom,  might  conspire  in  the  contrivance  and  execu- 
tion of  one  regular  plan ;  yet  is  this  a  merely  arbitrary  sup- 
position, which,  even  if  allowed  possible,  must  be  confess- 
ed neither  to  be  supported  by  probability  nor  necessity. — 
An  things  in  the  universe  are  evidently  of  a  piece.    Every 
thing  is  adjusted  to  every  thing.     One  design  prevails 
throughout  the  whole.   And  this  uniformity  leads  the  mind 
to  acknowledge  one  author;  because  the  conception  of  dif> 
fereiit  authors,  without  any  distinction  of  attributes  or  ope- 
rations, serves  only  to  give  perplexity  to  the  imagination, 
without  bestowing  any  satbfaction  on  the  understanding. 
The  statue  of  Laocoon,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  was  the 
work  of  three  artists  :  But  it  is  certain,  that  were  we  not 
told  so,  we  should  never  have  imagined,  that  a  groupe  of 
figures  cut  from  one  stone,  and  united  in  one  plan,  was  not 
the  work  and  contrivance  of  one  statuary.     To  ascribe 
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any  single  effect  to  the  combination  of  several  causes,  is 
not  surely  a  natural  and  obvious  supposition. 

On  the  other  band,  if,  leaving  the  works  of  nature,  we 
trace  the  footsteps  of  Invisible  Power  in  the  various  and 
contrary  events  of  human  life,  we  are  necessarily  led  into 
polytheism,  and  to  the  acknowledgment  of  several  limiled 
and  imperfect  deities.  Storms  and  tempests  min  wbal  is 
nourished  by  the  sun.  The  sun  destroys  what  is  fostered 
by  the  moisture  of  dews  and  rains.  War  may  be  &voar- 
able  to  a  nation,  whom  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons  a£> 
flicts  with  famine.  Sickness  and  pestilence  may  depopu- 
late a  kingdom,  amidst  the  most  profuse  plenty.  The 
same  nation  is  not,  at  the  same  time,  equally  successful  by 
sea  and  by  land.  And  a  nation,  which  now  triumphs  over 
its  enemies,  may  anon  submit  to  their  more  prosperous 
arms.  In  short,  the  conduct  of  events,  or  what  we  call  the 
plan  of  a  particular  Providence,  is  so  full  of  variety  and 
uncertainty,  that,  if  we  suppose  it  immediately  ordered  by 
any  intelligent  beings,  we  must  acknowledge  a  contrariety 
in  their  designs  and  intentions,  a  constant  combat  of  oppo- 
site powers,  and  a  repentance  or  change  of  intention  in  the 
same  power,  from  impotence  or  levity.  Each  natioto  has 
its  tutelar  deity.  Each  element  is  subjected  to  its  invisihie 
power  or  agent  The  province  of  each  god  is  separate 
from  that  of  another.  Nor  are  the  operations  of  the  same 
god  always  certain  and  invariable.  To-day  he  protects : 
To-morrow  he  abandons  us.  Prayers  and  sacrifices,  riles 
and  ceremonies,  well  or  ill  performed,  are  the  sources  of 
his  favour  or  enmity,  and  produce  all  the  good  or  ill  for- 
tune which  are  to  be  found  amongst  mankind,  t 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that,  in  all  nations  which 
have  embraced  polytheism,  the  first  ideas  of  religion  arose, 
not  from  a  contemplation  of  the  works  of  nature,  but  from 
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a  concern  with  regard  to  the  events  of  life,  and  from  the 
incessant  hopes  and  fears  which  actuate  the  hnman  mind. 
Accordingly  we  find,  that  all  idolaters,  having  separated 
theprovinces  of  their  deities,  have  recourse  to  that  invisible 
fpsoty  to  whose  authority  they  are  immediately  subjected, 
•and  whose  province  it  is  to  superintend  that  course  of  ac- 
tions, in  which  they  are,  at  any  time,  engaged.  Juno  is 
invoked  at  marriages;  Lucina  at  births.  Neptune  receives 
the  prayers  of  seamen ;  and  Mars  of  warriors.  The  hus- 
bandman cultivates  his  field  under  the  protection  of  Ceres; 
and  the  merchant  acknowledgesthe  authority  of  Mercury. 
Each  natural  event  is  supposed  to  be  governed  by  some 
intelligeBt  agent;  and  nothing  prosperous  or  adverse. can 
happen  in  life,  which  may  not  be  the  subject  of  peculbu* 
prayers  or  thank^ving  K 

It  must  necessarily,  indeed,  be  allowed,  that,  in  order 
to  carry  men's  attention  beyond  the  present  coinrse  of 
things,  or  lead  tibem  into  any  inference  concerning  invisi- 
ble intelligent  power,  they  nmst  be  actuated  by  some  pas- 
Mii  which  prompts  their  thought  and  reflection,  some  mo- 
tive whioh  urges  their  'first  inquiry.  But  what  passion 
AaH  we  here  have  recourse  to,  for  explaining  an  efiect  of 
fiiGh  mighty  consequence  ?  Notq)eculativecurio{dty,sure- 
ijf  or  the  pure  love  of  truth*  That  motive  is  too  refined 
for  such  gross  apprehensions ;  and  would  lead  men  into 
inquiries  concerning  the  frame  of  nature,  a  subject  too 
Jarge  and  comprehensive  for  their  narrow  capacities.  No 
•passions,  therefore,  can  be  supposed  to  work  upon  sudi 
barbarians,  but  the  ordinary  affections  of  human  life ;  the 
anxious  concern  for  happiness,  the  dread  of  future  misery, 
the  terror  of  death,  the  thirst  of  revenge,  the  appetite  for 

•  See  NoTB  [YY.] 
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Ibod  and  other  necessaries.  Agitated  by  hqpes  and  fears 
of  this  nature,  especially  the  latter,  men  scrutiniie,  with  a 
trembling  curiosity,  the  course  of  future  causes^  and  exa- 
mine the  various  and  contrary  events  of  human  life.  And 
in  this  disordered  scene,  with  eyes  still  more  disordered 
and  astonished,  they  see  the  first  obscure  traces  of  divinity* 


SECT.  III. 

TILE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

We  are  placed  in  this  world,  as  in  a  great  theatre,  where 
the  true  springs  and  causes  of  every  event  are  entirely  con- 
cealed from  us ;  nor  have  we  either  sufficient  wisdom  to 
foresee,  or  power  to  prevent  those  lib  with  which  we  are 
continually  threatened.  We  hang  in  perpetual  suspense 
between  life  and  death,  health  and  sickness,  plenty  and 
want,  which  are  distributed  amongst  the  human  species  by 
secret  and  unknown  causes,  whose  operation  is  oft  unex- 
pected, and  always  unaccountable.  These  unknown  comma, 
then,  become  the  constant  object  of  our  hope  and  fear ; 
and  while  the  passions  are  kept  in  perpetual  alarm  by  an 
anxious  expectation  of  tlie  events,  the  imagination  is  equal- 
ly employed  in  forming  ideas  of  those  powers  on  which 
we  have  so  entire  a  dependence.  Could  men  anatcmiiie 
nature,  according  to  the  most  probable,  at  least  tlie  most 
intelligible  philosophy,  they  would  find  that  these  causes 
are  nothing  but  the  particular  fabric  and  structure  of  the 
minute  parts  of  their  own  bodies  and  of  external  objecU ; 
and  that,  by  a  regular  and  constant  machinery,  all  the 
events  arc  produced,  about  which  they  are  so  much  con- 
cerned.    But  this  philosophy  excceiH  the  comprdicnsion 
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of  the  ignorant  midtitade,  who  can  only  conceive  tbe 
imowm  catuie$y  in  a  general  and  confased  manner ;  thouji^ 
their  imagination,  perpetually  employed  on  the  same  8nb»> 
jec^  most  labour  to  torm  some  particular  and  distinct  idef 
of  them.  The  more  th^  consider  these  causes  themselves, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  their  operaticm,  the  less  satisfaction 
do  they  meet  with  in  their  researches ;  and»  however  un- 
willing^ they  must  at  last  have  abandoned  so  arduous  as 
attempt,  were  it  not  for  a  propensity  in  human  nature, 
which  leads  into  a  system  that  gives  them  some  satisfao- 
tion. 

There  is  an  universal  tendency  among  mankind  to  oonr 
ceive  all  beings  like  themselves,  and  to  transfer  to  every 
object  those  qualities  with  which  they  are  familiarly  acr 
quainted,  and  of  which  they  are  intimately  conscious*  We 
find  human  faces  in  the  moon,  armies  in  the  douds ;  and^ 
by  a  natural  propensi^,  if  not  corrected  by  experience  and 
reflection,  ascribe  malice  or  good  will  to  every  thing  that 
hurts  or  pleaaes  us.  Hence  the  frequency  and  beau^  c^ 
theproMfx^Nstain  poetry;  where  trees,  mountains,  and 
streams,  are  personified,  and  the  inanimate  parts  of  nature 
aoqoire  sentiment  and  passion.  And  though  these  poeti- 
cal figures  and  expressions  gain  not  on  the  belief  they  may 
aenr^  at  least,  to  prove  a  certain  tendency  in  the  imagiqar 
tacm,  without  which  they  could  neither  be  beautiful  nor  na- 
PumL  Nor  is  a  river<»god  or  hamadryad  always  taken  for  a 
inere  poetical  or  imaginary  personage,  but  may  sometimes 
j0iter  into  the  real  creed  of  the  ignorant  vulgar;  while  each 
^ove  or  field  is  represented  as  possessed  of  a  particulars^ 
mku  oi;  invisible  power,  which  inhabits  and  protects  it  Nay, 
philosophers  cannot  entirely  exempt  themselves  from  this 
natural  frailty ;  but  have  oft  ascribed  to  inanimate  matter 
the  horror  of  a  vacuum^  sympathies,  antipathies,  and  other 
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affections  of  bumaa  nature.  The  absurdity  is  not  less» 
wliile  we  cast  our  eyes  upwards;  and,  transferriB|^  as  is  loo 
•uanaly  human  paasions  and  infirmities  to  the  Deityy  re*- 
{nesent  him  as  jealcms  and  revengefiil,  capriciaua 
tial,  andy  in  short,  a  wicked  and  finliah  man  in  eveiy 
^pectbut  his  superior  power  and  authority.  No 
then,  that  mankind,  ben^  placed  in  soch  an  abtcdnte  igao- 
lance  of  causes,  and  being  at  the  same  time  so  amrioas 
concemii^  dieir  future  fortune,  should  immediately  ao* 
knowledge  adq^endenoe  on  invisible  powers,  posse saedef 
sentiment  and  intelligence.  Theunknown  causes  which  ooifr- 
tinnaUy  employ  their  thought,  a{q>earing  always  intba  jame 
aspect,  are  1^  apprehended  to  be  of  the  same  kind  or^i^- 
tats.  Nor  bit  long  before  we  ascribe  to  them  thought^  and 
reason,  and  passion,  and  sometimes  e^en  the  limbs 
gores  of  men,  in  order  to  bring  them  nearer  to  a 
blance  with  ourselves. 

In  proportion  as  any  man's  course  of  life  is  governed  by 
accident,  we  always  find  that  be^increases  in  supersthioo; 
as  may  particularly  be  observed  of  gamesters  and  sailors^ 
who^  though  of  all  mankind  the  least  capable  of  serious 
reflection,  abound  most  in  firivolous  and  superstitious  ap- 
prehensions. '  The  gods,  says  Coriolanus  in  Dionysius  % 
have  an  influence  in  every  afihir ;  but  above  all  in  war, 
where  the  event  is  so  uncertain.  All  human  life,  especi- 
ally before  the  institution  of  order  and  good  government, 
being  subject  to  fortuitous  accidents,  it  is  natural  that  su- 
perstition should  prevail  every  where  in  barbarous  ages,  and 
put  men  on  the  most  earnest  inquiry  concerning  those  in- 
visible powers,  who  dispose  of  their  happiness  or  misexy. 
Ignorant  of  astronomy  and  the  anatomy  of  plants  and  ani- 

*  LJI>.  viii. 
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malfi,  and  too  little  curious  to  obfarvvthentlniiniUe  adjinu 
muDt  of  Snal  cwiscs,  they  remain  UUI  uiuicquaintcd  witliA  J 
flnt  and  a  $uprcii>c  Creator^  and  with  that  inftnile^  Pev-fl 
f«ct  Spirit,  who  alone,  by  his  aitnigbty  will,  bestowed  a 
der  on  tbe  whole  f'rarae  of  nature.   Sodi  a  magnificent  h 
is  loo  big  for  their  narrow  conceptions,  which  can  neithM 
obaerve  ilie  beauty  of  the  work,  nor  comprehend  the  gran- 
deur of  iu  author.     They  suppose  their  dvities,  hon-evnr 
potent  and  invisible,  to  be  nothing  but  a  xp«cica  of  human 
crealore*,  peHia|>if  raised  from  among  miuikind,  and  r^  j 
talning  nil  hiiRinn  |>as;uoiu  and  appetitt»,  togcllier  willi  I 
cfirporcfll  limbs  and  organx.    Sucli  limited  beings,  tfaougli  ' 
masters  of  hnman  fate,  l^iag  each  of  them  iDcnpable  of 
KXtending  biii  influence  every  where,  must  be  vuaUy  mul- 
tiplied, in  order  (u  answer  that  variety  of  c<rc»U  which 
happen  orer  Uie  whole  face  of  nature.    Thus  every  place 
b  stORd  with  a  crowd  of  local  deities ;  and  tbb  polytheism 
has  prevailed,  luid  nill  prevuJIs,  among  the  greatest  part 
of  unhistructcd  mankind  *. 

Any  of  the  human  affections  may  lead  us  into  th«  ito- 
tion  of  invisible,  intelligent  power ;  hope  as  well  as  fear, 
gratitude  ni  well  as  affliction  :  But  if  we  examine  oar  own 

*  Thr  fbUovuig  UoM  of  Euripidtta  an  is  much  id  ibc  prctcui  pui]Hi«% 
tint  I  onnoE  fotheu  ijuoLog  (iwm  ; 

OvK  HTii  >Mi>  Tirro,  aiT  tv}*(». 
On**  «>  «■*(■(  «fK«rwr«  fill  i>(s(i»  **««( 


"  Umi  b  uMhlng  HCOM  In  th*  wvild  [  ns  (jlofj,  ao  pnoptntj-  Th 
isd*  to«  all  life  intii  cunruiiau  i  mii  wttrj  tbtag  wiih  iu  r«r*n*  -,  Uui 
ill  af  B*,  Tnia  oui  tgnuTwm  and  um'uUiaif ,  maj  pi;  (tmn  iba  ninri 
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hearts,  or  observe  what  passes  around  us,  we  shall  fiud 
that  men  are  much  oftener  thrown  on  their  knees  hj  the 
mdlandibly  than  by  ihe  agreeable  passions.  Prosperity 
is  easily  received  as  our  due,  and  few  questions  are  asked 
ooUceming  its  cause  or  author.  It  b^ets  cheeifulness» 
and  activity,  and  alacrity,  and  a  lively  enjoyment  of  every 
social  and  sensual  pleasure :  And  during  this  state  of  mind» 
men  have  little  leisure  or  inclination  to  think  of  the  un.* 
known  invisible  regions.  On  the  other  hand,  every  dis» 
astrous  accident  alarms  us,  and  sets  us  on'  inquiries  con^ 
cmiing  the  principles  whence  it  arose :  Apprehensions 
spring  up  with  regard  to  futurity :  And  the  mind,  sunk 
into  diffidence,  terror,  and  melancholy,  has  recourse  to 
every  method  of  appeasing  those  secret  intelli^nt  powers, 
ooi  ^bom  our  fortune  is  supposed  entirely  to  depend. 

No  topic  is  more  useful  with  all  popular  divines  than  to 
display  the  advantages  of  affliction,  in  bringing  men  to  a 
due  sense  of  religion ;  by  subduing^heir  confidence  and 
sensuality,  which,  in  times  of  prosperity,  make  them  for- 
getful of  a  Divine  Providence.  Nor  is  this  topic  confined 
merely  to  modem  religion.  The  ancients  have  also  em- 
ployed it  "  Fortune  has  never  liberally  without  envy," 
says  a  Greek  historian  *,  ^^  bestowed  an  unmixed  happiness 
on  mankind :  but  with  all  her  gifls  has  ever  conjoined  some 
disastrous  circumstance,  in  order  to  chastise  men  into  a 
reverence  for  the  gods,  whom,  in  a  continued  course  of 
prosperity,  they  are  apt  to  neglect  and  forget." 

What  age  or  period  of  life  is  the  most  addicted  to  super- 
stition? The  weakest  and  most  timid.  What  sex?  The  same 
answer  must  be  given.  "  The  leaders  and  examples  of 
every  kind  of  superstition,"  says  Strabo  *»,  "  are  the  women. 

•  Diod.  Sic,  lib.  iiL  ^  Lib.  vii. 
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These  excite  the  men  to  devotion  and  supplications,  and 
the  observance  of  religious  days.  It  is  rare  to  meet  with 
one  that  lives  apart  from  the  females,  and  yet  is  addicted 
to  such  practices.  And  nothing  can,  for  this  reason^  be 
mcure  improbable,  than  the  account  given  of  an  order  of 
men  among  the  Getes,  who  practised  celibacy,  and  were, 
notwithstanding,  the  most  religious  fanatics."  A  method 
of  reasoning  which  would  lead  us  to  entertain  a  bad  idea 
of  the  devotion  of  monks,  did  we  not  know  by  an  experi* 
ence,  not  so  common,  perhaps,  in  Strabo's  days,  that  oat 
may  practise  celibacy,  and  profess  chastity ;  and  yet  main* 
tain  the  closest  connections  and  most  entire  sympathy  with 
that  timorous  and  pious  seXi 


SECT.  IV. 

DEITIES  NOT  CONSIDERED  AS  CREATORS  OR  FORMERS  OP 

THE  WORLD. 

The  only  point  of  theology,  in  which  we  shall  find  a 
consent  of  mankind  almost  universal,  is,  that  there  is  inr 
visible^  intelligent  power  in  the  world ;  but  whether  this 
power  be  supreme  or  subordinate,  whether  confined  to 
one  being,  or  distributed  among  several,  what  attributes, 
qualities,  connections,  or  principles  of  action  ought  to  be 
ascribed  to  those  beings;  concerning  all  these  points,  there 
is  the  widest  difi*erence  in  the  popular  systems  of  theology. 
Our  ancestors  in  Europe,  before  the  revival  of  letters,  be- 
lieved, as  we  do  at  present,  that  there  was  one  supreme 
God,  the  author  of  nature,  whose  power,  though  in  itself 
uncontrollable,  was  yet  often  exerted  by  the  interposition 
of  his  angels  and  subordinate  ministers,  who  executed  his 
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sacred  purposes*  But  they  also  believed,  that  all  nature 
was  full  of  other  invisible  powers;  fairies,  goblins,  dres^ 
sprights;  bring  stronger  and  mightier  than  men,  but 
nnch  inferior  to  the  celestial  natures  who  surround  the 
Ihcooe  of  God*  Now,  suppose  that  any  one,  in  tfaoae 
ages,  had  denied  the  existence  c^  God  and  of  his  angd% 
wunld  not  his  impieQr  justly  have  deserved  the  appeUatiflSi 
of  atheism,  even  though  he  had  still  allowed,  by  some  odd 
capriciotts  reasonings  that  the  pc^fmlar  stories  of  dves  and 
jGuries  were  just  and  well-grounded  ?  The  difference^  on  the 
one  hand,  between  such  a  person  and  1^  genuine  theist,  la  iiH 
finitely  greater  than  that,  on  the  other,  between  him  and 
one  that  absolutely  excludes  all  invisible  intelligent  power. 
And  it  is  a  fallacy,  merely  from  the  casual  resemblance  of 
names,  without  any  conformity  of  meaning,  to  rank  such 
opposite  opinions  under  the  same  denomination. 

To  any  one  who  considers  justly  of  the  matter,  it  will 
appear,  that  the  gods  of  all  polytheists  are  no  better  than 
the  elves  or  fairies  of  our  ancestors,  and  merit  as  little  any 
pious  worship  or  veneration.  These  pretended  religion- 
ists are  really  a  kind  of  superstitious  atheists,  and  acknow- 
ledge no  being  that  corresponds  to  our  idea  of  a  deity.  No 
first  principle  of  mind  or  thought ;  no  supreme  govern- 
ment and  administration ;  no  divine  contrivance  or  inten- 
tion in  the  fabric  of  the  world. 

The  Chinese,  when  *  their  prayers  are  not  answered, 
beat  their  idols.  The  deities  of  the  L^landers  are  any 
large  stone  which  they  meet  with  of  an  extraordinary 
shape  ^.  The  Eg}rptian  mythologists,  in  order  to  account 
for  animal  worship,  said,  that  the  gods,  pursued  by  the 
violence  of  earth-born  men,  who  were  their  enemies,  ha<I 

*  Fere  le  Compte.  >*  Regnard,  Voiage  de  LaponU. 
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formerly  been  obliged  to  disguise  themsdves  under  the 
semblance  of  beasts  >•  The  Caunii,  a  nation  in  the  Lesser 
Asia,  resolved  to  admk  no  Grange  gods  among  them,  re- 
gularly, at  certain  seasons,  assemble  themselves  coBspletdy 
anned,  beat  the  air  with  thdr  lances,  and  proceed  in  diat 
manner  to  their  frontiers,  in  order,  as  they  said,  to  expel 
die  foreign  deities  \  Not  even  the  immortal  gods,  said 
some  German  nations  to  Caesar,  area  maiehjbr  the  Sueid^^ 
Many  ills,  says  Dione  in  Homer^  to  Venus,  wounded 
by  Diomede ;  many  ills,  my  daughter,  have  the  gods  in- 
flicted on  men ;  and  many  ills,  in  return,  have  men  in- 
flicted on  the  gods  ^.  We  need  but  open  any  classic  au- 
thor to  meet  with  these  gross  representations  of  the  dei- 
ties ;  and  Longinus  '  with  reason  observes,  that  such  ideas 
of  the  divine  nature,  if  literally  taken,  contain  a  true  athe- 


Some  writers  ^  have  been  surprised,  that  the  impieties 
of  Aristophanes  should  have  been  tolerated,  nay  publicly 
acted  and  applauded  by  the  Athenians ;  a  people  so  su- 
perstitious and  so  jealous  of  the  public  religion,  that,  at 
that  very  time,  they  put  Socrates  to  death  for  his  imagi- 
ned incredulity.  But  these  writers  do  not  consider,  that 
the  ludicrous,  familiar  images,  under  which  the  gods  are 
rq^sented  by  that  comic  poet,  instead  of  appearing  im- 
pious, were  the  genuine  lights  in  which  the  ancients  cou- 
ched their  divinities.  What  conduct  can  be  more  cri- 
minal or  mean,  than  that  of  Jupiter  in  the  Amphitrion  ? 

*  Diod.  Sic  lib.  i.     Lucian.  de  SMTificiis.     Grid  alludes  to  the  same 
tiadition,  Metaxn.  lib.  v.  1.  321.     So  also  Manilius,  lib.  iv. 

^  Herodot.  lib.  i.  '  Cms.  CommenU  de  Bello  Gallico,  lib.  iv. 

*  Lib.  ix.  382.  •  Cap.  ix. 

'  Pere  Bnimoy,  Theatre  des  Grecs  ;  and  Fontenellei  Histoire  des  Oracles. 
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Yet  that  play,  which  represented  his  gallant  exploits,  wa^ 
supposed  so  agreeable  to  him,  that  it  was  alwsjrs  acted  in 
Rome  by  public  authority,  when  the  state  was  threatened 
with  pestilence,  fiunine,  or  any  general  calamity*.  The 
Romans  supposed,  that,  like  all  old  letchers,  he  froidd  be 
highly  pleased  with  the  recital  of  his  former  feats  of  pnyw* 
ess  and  rigour,  and  that  no  tc^c  was  so  proper  upon 
which  to  flatter  his  vani^. 

The  Lacedemonians,  says  Xenophon  ^^  always  during 
war,  put  up  their  petitions  very  early  in  the  momin|^  in 
order  to  be  beforehand  with  their  enemies,  and,  by  being 
the  first  solicitors,  pre*engage  the  gods  in  their  fiivonr. 
We  may  gather  from  Seneca  ^,  that  it  was  usual  for  the 
votaries  in  the  temples  to  make  interest  with  the  beadle 
or  sexton,  that  they  might  have  a  seat  near  the  image  of 
the  deity,  in  order  to  be  the  best  heard  in  their  prayers 
and  applications  to  him.  The  Tjrrians,  when  besieged  by 
Alexander,  threw  chains  on  the  statue  of  Hercules,  to  pre* 
vent  that  deity  from  deserting  to  the  enemy  ^.  Augustus 
having  twice  lost  his  fleet  by  storms,  forbad  Neptune  to 
be  carried  in  procession  along  with  the  otlier  gods,  and 
fancied  that  he  had  sufiiciently  revenged  himself  by  that 
expedient  ^  After  Germanicus's  death,  the  people  were 
so  enraged  at  their  gods,  that  they  stoned  them  in  their 
temples,  and  openly  renounced  all  allegiance  t»  them  '• 

To  ascribe  the  origin  and  fabric  of  the  universe  to  these 
imperfect  beings,  never  enters  into  the  imagination  of  any 
polytheist  or  idolater.  Hesiod,  whose  writings,  with  those 
of  Homer,  contained  the  canonical  system  of  the  heathen  <; 

*  Arnulk  VtXu  vii.  >•  Dv  Laced.  R«rp.  ^  Epbt.  sU. 
•*  Quint.  Curtiiis,  \\h.  iv.  cap.  3.     Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xvii. 

*  Suet,  in  viu  Aug.  cap.  16.  'Id.  in  viu  Tal.  cap.  5. 

t  llcrodut.  lib.  ii.    Lucian.  Jujntgr  eonfulntuty  de  lucin^  Sahtrm,  jr. 
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Hesiod,  I  say,  supposes  gods  and  men  to  have  ^nmg 
equally  from  the  unknown  powers  of  nature  '•  And 
thronghaut  the  whole  theogony  of  that  author,  Pandorai 
is  the  only  instance  of  creation,  or  a  voluntary  production  ^ 
and  she  too  was  formed  by  the  gods  merely  from  despiglit 
to  Prometheus,  who  had  furnished  men  with  stolen  fire 
firom  the  celestial  r^ons^.  The  ancient  myt)udogists,' 
indeed,  seem  throughout  to  have  rather  embraced  the  idea- 
of  generation,  than  that  of  creation  or  formation,  and  to* 
have  thence  accounted  for  the  origin  of  this  universe. 

Ovid,  who  lived  in  a  learned  age,  and  had  been  instnict* 
ed  by  philosophers  in  the  principles  of  a  divine  creaticm  or 
formation  of  the  world,  finding  that  such  an  idea  would 
not  agree  with  the  popular  mythology  which  he  delivers^ 
leaves  it,  in  a  manner,  loose  and  detached  from  his  systenu 
Qidgquis/uU  iOe  Deonan  ^  ?  Whichever  of  the  gods  it  waa^ 
says  he,  that  dissipated  the  chaos,  and  introduced  order  in^ 
to  the  universe :  It  could  neither  be  Saturn,  he  knew,  nor 
Jupiter,  nor  Neptune,  nor  any  of  the  received  deities  of 
paganism*  His  theological  system  had  taught  him  nothing, 
qpon  that  head ;  and  he  leaves  the  matter  equally  unde^ 
teimined. 

Diodorus  Siculus^,  beginning  his  work  with  an  enu* 
meraticm  of  the  most  reasonable  opinions  concerning  the. 
origin  of  the  world,  makes  no  mention  of  a  deity  or  intel* 
ligent  mind;  though  it  is  evident  from  his  history,  that  he 
was  much  more  prone  to  superstition  than  to  irreligiou. 
And  in  another  passage  %  talking  of  the  Ichthyophagi,  a 
nation  in  India,  he  says,  that  there  being  so  great  diffi- 

«  0«  9fuB§t  yrymmn  Bui  Bpitf*  r   »f$^»iwt.    Hci.  Open  ft  Dies. 
I.  108. 

^  Theog.  L  57a  ^  MeUmorpb.  Ub.  i.  L  89. 

<  Lib.  L  •  Id.  ibid. 
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« 

culQr  in  accounting  for  their  descent|  we  must  conclude 
diem  to  be  aborigmtSy  without  any  begimiiDg  of  their  ge« 
nerationt  propagating,  their  race  from  all  eternity  ;  as  aoais 
of  the  physiologers,  in  treating  c^  the  origin  of  nature^  hav9 
justly  observed. .  ^  But  in  such  subjects  as  these,''  adds  the 
hiitorian,  <^  which  exceed  all  human  capacity,  it  may  wdl 
^<  happen,  that  those  who  discourse  the  most  know  the 
M  least ;  reaching  a  specious  appearance  of  truth  in  their 
^  reasonings,  while  extremely  wide  of  the  real  truth  and 
«  matter  of  lact.'* 

A  strange  sentiment  in  our  eyes  to  be  embraced  by  a 
professed  and  zealous  religionbt  * !  But  it  was  merely  by  ac- 
ddent  that  the  question  concerning  the  origin  c^  the  world 
did  ever  in  ancient  times  enter  into  religious  systems,  or 
was  treated  of  by  theologers.  The  philosophers  alone 
made  profession  of  delivering  systems  of  this  kind ;  and  it 
was  pretty  late  too  before  these  bethought  themselves  of 
having  recourse  to  a  mind  or  supreme  intelligence,  as  the 
first  cause  of  all.  So  far  was  it  from  being  esteemed  pro* 
fane  in  those  days  to  account  for  the  origin  of  things  with* 
out  a  deity,  that  Thales,  Anaximenes,  Heraclitus,  and 
others,  who  embraced  that  system  of  cosmogony^  past  on* 
questioned ;  while  Anaxagoras,  the  first  undoubted  thost 
among  the  philosophers,  was  perhaps  the  first  that  ever 
was  accused  of  atheism  ^. 

We  are  told  by  Sextus  Empiricus  ^,  that  Epicurus,  when 
a  boy,  reading  with  his  preceptor  tbase  verses  of  Hesiod, 

*  The  lame  author,  who  can  tlius  account  for  the  origin  of  the  world  with* 
out  a  Deity,  esteeras  it  impious  to  explnin,  from  physical  causes,  thecomaKm 
•cctdenta  c^  life,  earthquakes,  inundations,  and  tempests ;  and  detoudy  aa* 
crihes  these  to  the  anger  of  Jupiter  or  Neptune  ;  a  plain  proof  whence  ba 
derived  hit  Ideas  of  religion.     Sec  lih.  zt.  p.  364.  ei  edit. 


^  Sea  Note  [ZZ.]  •  Adversus  Mathenu  Uh.  im. 
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AldeH  of  b^ngt,  dkm  int 
.  Men  MtfO,  «id*.<tict^*d,  the  jeor  of  ail ; 

Hie  young  s^olsr  first  betrayed  his  inqmsitiTe  genin% 
by  asking,  ami  dkum  wkemx  f  Bat  was  told  by  his  pre^ 
deptor,  that  he  nrasthaTc  recourse  to  the  philosophers  tat 
a  solution  of  such  questions.  And  firom  this  hint  Epicnms 
left  philology  and  all  odier  studies,  in  order  to  betake  him* 
sdf  to  that  science,  whence  alone  he  expected  satisfitction 
with  regard  to  these  sublime  subjects. 

The  common  people  were  never  likely  to  push  their  re- 
searches so  far,  or  derive  from  reasoning  their  systems  of 
religion,  when  philologers  and  mythologbts,  we  see,  scarce- 
ly ever  discovered  so  much  penetration.  And  even  the 
philosophers,  who  discoursed  of  such  topics,  readily  assents 
ed  to  the  grossest  theory,  and  admitted  the  joint  origin  of 
gods  and  men  firom  night  and  chaos ;  firom  fire,  water>  air, 
or  whatever  they  established  to  be  the  ruling  element. 

Nor  was  it  only  on  their  first  origin,  that  the  gods  were 
supposed  dependent  on  the  powers  of  nature.  Throoghput 
the  whole  period  of  their  existence  they  were  subjected  to 
Ae  dominion  c^&te  or  destiny.  TiinA  ofUhefinre  qfnt^ 
euw^j  says  Agrippa  to  the  Roman  people,  thai  Jbrce  to 
whkkevm  the  gods  must  stAmit  *.  And  the  Younger  Pli- 
ny ^,  agreeably  to  this  way  of  thinking,  tells  us,  that  a- 
midst  the  darkness,  horror,  and  confiision,  which  ensued 
upon  the  first  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  several  concluded  that 
all  nature  was  going  to  wreck,  and  that  gods  and  men 
were  perishing  in  one  common  ruin. 

It  is  a  great  complaisance,  indeed,  if  we  djgniiy  with  the 
name  of  religion  such  an  imperf^  system  of  theology,  and 
put  it  on  a  level  with  later  sjrstems,  which  are  founded  oa 
principles  more  just  and  more  sublime.     For  my  part,  I 

•  DioDjs.  HaUc  lib.  tu  ^  Epist.  Kb.  ▼■. 
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can  scarcely  allow  the  principles  even  of  Morciia  Aureliii% 
Plutarcb»  and  some  other  Stolen  and  Aeadewriti^  thm^ 
mnch  more  refined  than  the  pagan  sDperatitioii»  to  be 
worthy  of  the  honourable  appellatioD  of  theism.  For  if 
the  mythology  of  the  heatliens  resemble  the  andenl  EiFr 
rqpean  system  of  spiritual  beings,  exdoding  God  and  en- 
gels,  and  leaving  only  fairies  and  sprights,  the  creed  of 
diese  philosophers  may  justly  be  said  to  exclude  e  De^y9 
and  to  leave  only  angels  and  fairies. 


SECT,  V- 

VARIOUS  FORMS  OF  POLYTHEISM :   ALLEGORY, 

HERO-WORSHIP. 

• 

But  it  is  chiefly  our  present  business  to  consider  the 
gross  polytheism  of  the  vulgar,  and  to  trace  all  its  vmrioos 
appearances  in  the  principles  of  human  nature  whomi 
they  are  derived. 

Whoever  learns  by  argument,  the  existence  of  invitiUe 
intelligent  power,  must  reason  from  the  admirable  oontri* 
vance  of  natural  objects,  and  must  suppose  the  world  to  be 
the  workmanship  of  that  Divine  Being,  the  original  cause 
of  all  things.  But  the  vulgar  polytheist,  so  iar  from  ad- 
mitting that  idea,  deifies  every  part  of  the  universe,  end 
conceives  all  the  conspicuous  productions  of  nature  to  be 
themselves  so  many  real  divinities.  Tlie  sun,  moon,  end 
stars,  are  all  gods  according  to  his  system :  Fountains  are 
inhabited  by  nymphs,  and  trees  by  hamadryads:  Even 
monkeys,  dogs,  cats,  and  other  animals,  often  become  se* 
6red  in  his  eyes,  and  strike  him  with  a  religious  veneratioiu 
And  thus,  however  strong  men's  propensity  to  believe  in* 
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Tisible,  intelligent  power  in  nature,  their  propensity  is 
eqoolly  strong  to  rest  their  attention  on  sensible,  visiblir 
otjjects ;  and  in  order  to  recondk  these  opposite  inclinai 
tions,  they  are  led  to  unite  the  invisible  power  with  somQ 
▼isiUe  object. 

Hie  distribution  also  c^  distinct  provinces  to  the  several 
deities  is  apt  Co  cause  some  allegory,  both  physical  and 
OMiral,  to  enter  into  the  vulgar  systems  of  polytheism.  The 
god  of  war  will  naturally  be  represented  as  furious,  cmel* 
and  impetuous :  The  god  of  poetry  as  elegant,  polite,  and 
amiaUe :  The  god  of  merchandise,  especially  in  early  times, 
as  thievish  and  deceitful.  The  all^ories,  supposed  in  Ho- 
mer and  other  mythologists,  I  allow,  have  often  been  so 
strained,  that  men  of  sense  are  apt  entirely  to  reject  them^ 
and  to  consider  them  as  the  production  merely  of  the  fancy 
and  conceit  of  critics  and  commentators.  But  that  all^ory 
really  has  place  in  the  heathen  mythology  is  undeniable, 
even  on  the  least  reflection.  Cupid  the  son  of  Venus ;  the 
MosBs  the  daughters  of  memory;  Prometheus  the  wise 
brother,  and  Epib&etheus  the  foolbh ;  Hygieia,  or  the 
goddess  of  health,  descended  from  Esculapius,  or  the  god 
of  physic :  Who  sees  not,  in  these,  and  in  many  other  in- 
stances, the  plain  traces  c^  allegory  ?  When  a  god  is  sup- 
posed to  preside  over  any  passion,  event,  or  system  of  ac- 
tions, it  is  almost  unavoidable  to  give  him  a  genealogy,  at- 
tributes, and  adventures,  suitable  to  his  supposed  powers 
aad  influence ;  and  to  carry  on  that  similittule  and  com- 
parison, which  is  naturally  so  agreeable  to  the  mind  of  man. 

All^ories,  indeed,  entirely  perfect,  we  ought  not  to  ex- 
pect as  the  productionsof  ignorance  aud  superstition ;  there 
being  no  work  of  genius  that  requires  a  nicer  hand,  or  ba^ 
been  more  rarely  executed  with  success.  That  jFear  and 
Terror  are  the  sons  of  Mars  is  just ;  but  why  by  VENtti '  i 

•  HvMod,  Thcog.  I.  975, 
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That  Harmony  is  the  daughter  of  Venus  is  r^^olar ;  but 
why  by  Mars* ?  That  Skq^  is  the  brother  of  De&A  is 
suitable ;  bat  why  describe  him  as  enamoured  of  one  of  Um 
ChucES  ^  ?  And  since  the  ancient  mythologists  fidl  into 
mistakes  so  gross  and  palpable,  we  have  no  reasoD  sufely 
to  expect  such  refined  and  long-spun  all^^oriesy  as  sonie 
haye  endeavoured  to  deduce  from  their  fictiona. 

Lucretius  was  plainly  seduced  by  the  strong  appeanmet 
of  allegory,  which  is  observable  in  the  pagan  fictions.  He 
first  addresses  himself  to  Venus,  as  to  that  generating 
power,  which  animates,  renews,  and  beautifies  the  uni- 
verse :  But  is  soon  betrayed  by  the  mythology  into  inco- 
herences, while  he  prays  to  that  allegorical  personage  to 
l^jpease  the  furies  of  her  lover  Mars ;  an  idea  not  drawn 
from  allegory,  but  from  the  popular  religion,  and  whidi 
Lucretius,  as  an  Epicurean,  could  not  consistently  admit 
oR 

The  deities  of  the  vulgar  are  so  little  superior  to  human 
creatures,  that  where  men  are  afiected  with  strong  senti* 
ments  of  veneration  or  gratitude  for  any  hero  or  public 
benefactor,  nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  to  convert 
him  into  a  god,  and  fill  the  heavens,  after  this  manner,  with 
continual  recruits  from  among  mankind.  Most  of  the  di- 
vinities of  the  ancient  world  are  supposed  to  have  once  been 
men,  and  to  have  been  beholden  for  their  (tpoOmmM  to  the 
admiration  and  affection  of  the  people.  The  real  history 
of  their  adventures,  corrupted  by  tradition,  and  elevated 
by  the  marvellous,  became  a  plentiful  source  of  fiible ; 
especially  in  passing  through  the  hands  of  poets,  allego- 
rists,  and  priests,  who  successively  improved  upon  the 
wonder  and  astonishment  of  the  ignorant  multitude. 

Painters  too,  and  sculptors,  came  in  for  their  bhare  of 

•  Hniod.  &  Pint,  (o  tiu  r«lo|).  ^  Hiad,  liv.  267. 
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profit  in  the  sacred  mysteries ;  and  furhisUiiig  men 
sensiblerq>re8entationsof  their  divinities,  wbom^ey  c]otb- 
•d  in  human  figures,  gave  great  increase  to  the  public  d^^ 
votion,  and  determined  its  object.  It  was  probably  for  w^ 
of  these  arts  in  rude  and  barbarous  ages,  that  men  deified 
{dants,  animals,  and  even  brute,  unorganized  matter ;  aiid 
rather  than  be  without  a  sensible  olyect  of  worship,  affixed 
divinity  to  such  ungainly  forms.  Could  any  statuary  pf 
Syria,  in  early  times,  have  formed  a  just  figure  of  Apolk^ 
the  conic  stone,  Heliooabalus,  had  never  become  the  ob- 
ject of  such  prc^ound  adoration,  and  been  received  as  a 
representation  of  the  solar  deity  \ 

Stilpo  was  banished  by  the  council  of  Areopagus,  for 
afiirming  that  the  Minerva  in  the  citadel  was  no  divinity^ 
but  the  workmanship  of  Phidias  the  sculptor  K  What 
degree  of  reason  must  we  expect  in  the  religious  belief  ef 
the  vulgar  in  other  nations,  when  Athenians  and  Areopa^ 
gites  could  entertain  such  gross  conceptions  ? 

These,  then,  are  tlie  general  principles  of  polytheism^ 
founded  in  human  nature,  and  little  or  nothing  dependent 
on  Clarice  and  accident  As  the  ccaues^  which  bestow  hap- 
piness or  misery,  are  in  general  very  little  known  and  very 
uncertain,  our  anxious  concern  endeavours  to  attain  a  de- 
terminate idea  of  them :  and  finds  no  better  expedient  than 
to  represent  them  as  intelligent  voluntary  agents,  like  our- 
selves, only  somewhat  superior  in  power  and  wisdom.  The 
limited  influence  of  these  agents,  and  their  great  proximity 
to  human  weakness,  introduce  the  various  distribution  and 

*  Herodian,  lib.  v.  Jupiter  Ammon  is  represented  by  Curtius  as  a  dei. 
ty  of  the  same  kind,  lib.  'n.  cap.  7.  The  Arabians  and  Persmuntians  a- 
dored  also  shapeless  unformed  stones  as  their  deity.  Arnob.  lib.  vi.  So 
much  did  their  folly  exceed  that  of  the  Egyptians. 

^  Diod.  Laert.  lib.  ii. 
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division  of  tlieir  'authority,  and  thereby  give  rise  to  alfe* 
Igory.  The  same  principles  natoraliy  deify  mortal^  sa* 
*perior  in  power,  eonrage^  or  understanding,  and  pfodnce 
liero-Worship }  together  with  fabulous  history  aadnylho* 
logical  traditicMi,  in  all  its  wild  and  unaccountable  tofnuL 
And  as  an  invisible  spiritual  intdligeooe  is  an  object  too 
lefined  for  vulgar  apprehension^  men  naturally  affix  it  to 
^ome  sensible  representation;  such  as  either  the  miHW 
tmi^tcuous  parts  of  nature,  or  the  statues^  images^  and 
pictures,  which  a  more  refined  age  forms  of  its  divinities. 

Afanost  all  idolaters,  of  whatever  age  or  country^ 
cur  in  these  general  principles  and  conceptions ;  and 
the  particular  charade's  and  provinces,  which  they  ass^ 
to  their  deities,  are  not  extr^nely  different '.  The  Greek 
and  tloman  travellers  and  conquercNrs,  without  much  di& 
Acuity,  found  their  own  deities  every  where ;  and  saidy 
This  is  Mkrcorv,  that  Venus  ;  this  Mars,  that  Neftuvx, 
by  whatever  title  the  strange  gods  might  be  denominated. 
The  goddess  Hertha  of  our  Saxon  ancestors  seems  to 
be  no  other,  according  to  Tacitus^,  than  the  MtUer  Tdbu 
of  the  Romans ;  and  his  conjecture  was  evidently  just. 

SECT.  VI. 

OiRltilN  OP  THEISM  AND  1>0LYT1I£1SM. 

The  doctrine  of  one  Supreme  Deity,  the  autlior  of  na*> 
ture,  is  very  ancient,  has  spread  itself  over  great  and  popu- 
lous nations,  and  among  tliem  has  been  embraced  by  all 

•  See  Cksat,  of  the  nligioii  of  the  Gauls,  dc  Bcllo  Callico,  lib.  it. 
^  Dc  Moribus  Gcrnu 
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rweks  and  conditions  of  men :  Bot  whoever  ttiinks  lEai  it 
bas  owed  its  success  to  tlie  prevalent  force  of  those  invi»% 
ciUe  reasons,  on  which  it  is  imdoitlitediy  founded,  wotdd 
vk^om  himself  little  acqufdnted  with  the  ignorance  and  sIbm 
pidity  of  the  people,  and  their  incurable  prgddices  in'fiM 
your. of  their  particular  superstitions.  Even  at  this  day^ 
and  ia  Europe  ask  any  of  the  vulgar,  why  he  beUeVes  i]» 
an  Omnipotent  Creator  of  the  world ;  he  wiU  never  men^ 
tion  the  beauty  of  final  causes,  of  :which  he  is  wholly  igno-> 
rant :  He  will  not  hold  out  his  hand,  and  bid  you  cohtem-* 
plate  the  suppleness  and  variety  of  joints  in  his  fingers, 
their  bending  all  one  way,  the  counterpoise  which  they  re* 
ceive  from  the  thumb,  the  softness  and  fleshy  parts  of  the 
inside  of  his  hand,  with  all  the  other  circumstances  which 
render  that  member  fit  for  the  use  to  which  it  was  destined. 
To  these  he  has  been  long  accustomed ;  and  he  bebolda 
them  with  listlessness  and  unconcern.  He  will  tell  you  of 
the  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of  such-«pone ;  the  fall 
and  bruise  of  such  another ;  the  excessive  drought  of  this 
season ;  the  cold  and  rains  of  another.  These  he  ascribes 
to  the  immediate  operation  of  Providence :  And  such 
events,  as,  with  good  reasoners,  are  the  chief  difficulties 
in  admitting  a  Supreme  Intelligence,  arc  with  him  the 
«ole  arguments  for  it. 

Many  theists,  even  the  most  zealous  and  refined,  have 
denied  a /Mtrfurtifar  Providence,  and  have  asserted,  that  the 
•Sovereign  mind,  or  first  principle  of  all  things,  having  fix- 
ed general  laws,  by  which  nature  is  governed,  gives  free 
luid  uninterrupted  course  to  these  laws,  and  disturbs  not, 
at  every  turn,  the  settled  order  of  events  by  particular  vo* 
litions.  From  the  beautiful  connection,  say  they,  and  ri* 
gid  observance  of  established  rules,  we  draw  the  chief  ar- 
gument for  thei:>m ;  and  from  the  same  principles  are  en- 
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abled  to  answer  the  principal  objections  against  it.  Bat 
so  little  is  tbis  understood  by  the  generality  of  mankindf 
diat  wherever  they  observe  any  one  to  ascribe  all  events  to 
Bstaral  causes,  and  to  remove  the  particular  interpositioii 
^adeity^  theyare  apt  to  suspect  him  dP  the  grossest  infi- 
delity«  A  Hide  pkioiopky^  says  Lord  Bacon,  makm  mtm 
^dlkui$ :  A  great  deal  rwomiles  them  io  rdigum.  For  men, 
being  taught,  by  superstitious  prgudsces,  to  lay  the  stress 
on  a  wrong  place ;  when  that  fails  them,  and  they  disco* 
ver,  by  a  little  reflection,  that  the  course  of  nature  is  regu- 
lar and  uniform,  their  whole  faith  totters,  and  fSsdls  to  ruin. 
But  being  taught,  by  more  reflection,  that  this  very  regu* 
larity  and  uniformly*  is  the  strongest  proof  of  design  and 
of  a  Supreme  Intelligence,  they  return  to  that  belief  whidi 
they  had  deserted,  and  they  are  now  able  to  establidi  it 
on  a  firmer  and  more  durable  foundation. 

Convulsions  in  nature,  disorders,  prodigies,  miracles, 
though  the  most  opposite  to  the  plan  of  a  wise  superinten- 
dent, impress  mankind  with  the  strongest  sentiments  of 
religion ;  the  causes  of  events  seeming  then  the  most  un- 
known and  unaccountable.  Madness,  fury,  rage,  and  an 
inflamed  imagination,  though  they  sink  men  nearest  to  the 
level  of  beasts,  are,  for  a  like  reason,  often  supposed  to  be 
the  only  dispositions  in  which  we  can  have  any  immediate 
communication  with  the  Deity. 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  that  since 
the  vulgar,  in  nations  which  have  embraced  the  doctrine 
of  theism,  still  build  it  upon  irrational  and  superstitious 
principles,  tlicy  are  never  led  into  that  opinion  by  any 
process  of  argument,  but  by  a  certain  train  of  thinking, 
more  suitable  to  their  genius  and  capacity. 

It  may  readily  happen,  in  an  idolatrous  nation,  that 
though  men  admit  tlie  existence  of  several  limited  deities, 
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]rel  there  is  some  one  God^  whoiDy  in  a  particular  mannery 
iliqrnttl^  die  olgectofllieir  worship  and  adoradon.  They 
may  either  suppose^  that,  m  the  distribution  of  power  and 
territorjr  among  the  gods,  their  nation  was  subjected  to  the 
jorisdiction  of  that  particular  dei^ ;  Cfr^  reducing  heaTen^ 
\f  objects  to  the  model  of  things  bdow,  they  may  tt^t^ 
sent  one  god  as  the  prince  or  supreme  magistrate  of  tha 
rest^  who^  though  of  the  same  nature,  rules  them  with  mtk 
authority  like  that  which  an  earthly  sovereign  exercises 
orer  his  subjects  and  vassals.  Whether  this  god,  there- 
fore, be  considered  as  their  peculiar  patron,  or  as  the  ge^ 
neral  sovereign  of  heaven,  his  votaries  will  endeavour^ 
by  every  art,  to  insinuate  themselves  into  his  favour;  and 
supposing  him  to  he  pleased,  like  themselves,  with  praise 
and  flattery,  there  is  no  eulogy  or  exaggeration  which  will 
be  spared  in  their  addresses  to  him*  In  prc^rtion  aa 
m^i's  fears  or  distresses  become  more  urgent,  they  still  in-i 
vent  new  strains  of  adulation ;  and  even  he  who  outdoes 
his  predecessor  in  swelling  the  titles  of  his  divini^,  is  feure 
to  bd  outdone  by  his  successor  in  newer  and  more  pompous 
epithets  of  praise*  Thus  they  proceed,  till  at  last  they  ar- 
rive at  infinity  itself^  beyond  which  there  is  no  farther  pro* 
gress :  And  it  is  well  if,  in  striving  to  get  farther,  and  to 
nqsresent  a  magfiificent  simplicity,  they  run  not  into  inex- 
plicable mystery,  and  destroy  the  intelligent  nature  of  their 
dei^,  on  which  alone  any  rational  worship  or  adoration 
can  be  founded*  While  they  confine  themselves  to  the 
notion  of  a  perfect  beings  the  Creator  of  the  world,  they 
coincide  by  chance^  with  the  principles  of  reason  and  true 
philos<^y;  though  they  are  guided  to  that  notion,  not 
by  reason,  of  which  they  are  in  a  great  measure  incapable, 
but  by  the  adulation  and  fears  of  the  most  vulgar  super- 
stition* 
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.  We  often  find^  amongst  barbarous  nariops»  and  evttr 
sometimes  among  civilized,  that  nbea  ev<ery  stimki  of  tb^ 
tery  has  been  exhausted  towards  arbitrarj  princes^  wImo 
every  human  quality  has  been  applauded  to  die  rftmnttp 
their  servile  courtiers  represent  them  at  last  as  real  dfaruK 
ties,  and  point  them  out  to  the  people  as  olgeots  of  adonK 
tion.  How  much  more  natural,  therefiyre,  is  it,  that  a 
limited  deity,  who  at  first  is  supposed  only  the  uamiediato 
author  of  the  particular  goods  and  ills  in  life^  should  in 
the  end  be  represented  as  sovereign  maker  and  modifier 
of  tlie  universe  ? 

.  Even  where  thb  notion  of  a  Supreme  Deity  is  already 
established,  though  it  ought  naturally  to  lessen  every  other 
worship,  and  abase  every  object  of  reverence,  yet  if  a  na- 
tion has  entertained  the  opinion  of  a  subordinate  titular 
divinity,  saint  or  angel ;  their  addresses  to  that  being  gra* 
dually  rise  upon  tbeni>  and  encroach  on  the  adoration  doe 
So  their  supreme  deity.  The  Virgin  Mary,  ere  checked 
by  the  Reformation,  had  proceeded  from  being  merely  a 
good  woman,  to  usurp  many  attributes  of  the  Almighty: 
€iod  and  St  Nicholas  go  hand  in  hand  in  all  the  prayers 
and  petitions  of  tlie  Muscovites. 

Thus  the  Deity,  whoi,  from  love,  converted  himself  into 
a  bull,  in  order  to  carry  off  Europo,  and  who,  from  am<» 
bition,  dethroned  his  father  Saturn,  became  the  OrrtMoa 
Maxim  us  of  Uie  heathens.  Thus,  the  God  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacobs  l)ecame  the  supreme  deity  or  Jehovah 
of  the  Jews. 

Tlic  Jacobins,  who  denied  the  immaculate  conception, 
have  ever  been  very  unhoppy  in  their  docU^ne^  even  though 
political  reasons  have  kept  the  Romish  church  from  con* 
demning  it.  The  Cordeliers  have  run  away  with  all  the 
populariiy.    But  in  tlie  fiAeenth  century,  a^  we  learn  from 
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Boulainvflliers  \  an  Italtan  Corddier  maintained,  diaty 
during  tlie  three  days  when  Christ  was  interred,  the  hjr^ 
poatatic  union  was  dissolved^  and  that  his  human  nature 
was  not  a  proper  object  of  adoration  during  that  period. 
Without  the  art  ofdivinadon,  one  might  foretell,  that  so 
gross  and  impious  a  blasphemy  would  not  fail  to  be  an»* 
thonatized  by  the  people.  It  was  the  occasion  of  greol 
insults  on  the  part  of  the  Jacobins,  who  now  got  some 
recompence  for.  their  misfortunes  in  the  war  about  the 
immaculate  conception* 

Rather  than  relinquish  this  propensity  to  adulation, 
religionists,  in  all  ages,  have  invdlved  themselves  in  the 
greatest  absurdities  and  contradictions. 

Homer,  in  one  passage,  calls  Oceanus  and  Tethys  the 
original  parents  of  all  things,  conformably  to  the  establish- 
ed  mythology  and  tradition  of  the  Greeks ;  Yet,  in  other 
passages,  he  could  not  forbear  complimenting  Jupiteb^  diitf 
rdgning  deity,  with  that  magnificent  appellation ;  and  ac-^ 
ccNndingly  denominates  him  the  fiither  of  gods  and  meiLr 
He  fiN*gets  that  every  temple,  evory  street,  was  full  of  the 
ancestors,  uncles,  brothers,  and  sisters  of  this  Jupiter,. 
who  was  in  reality  nothing  but  an  upstart  parricide  and 
osurper.  A  like  contradiction  is  obtenrable  in  Hesiod ; 
and  is  so  mudi  the  less  excusable,  as  his  profisssed  inten** 
(ion  was  to  deliver  a  true  g^iealogy  of  the  gods. 

Were  there  a  religion  (and  we  may  suspect  Mahome*- 
ianism  of  this  inconsistence,)  which  sometimes  painted  dm 
Deity  in  the  most  sublime  colours,  as  the  Creator  of  hea«r 
Ten  and  ^rth ;  sometimes  degraded  him  nearly  to  a  level 
with  human  creatures  in  his  powers  and  faculties ;  while  at 
the  same  time  it  ascribed  to  hira  suitable  infirmities,  pas* 

*  Histpirr  Abrrg^e^  p.  499. 
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sions,  and  partialities  of  the  moral  kind :  that  religion^  bT* 
ter  it  was  extinct,  would  also  be  cited  as  an  instance  at 
those  contradictions  which  arise  from  the  gross,  vnlgnv 
natural  conceptions  of  mankind,  opposed  to  their  cootiniud 
prqpensitjr  towards  flattery  and  exaggeration.  Nothing^ 
indeed,  would  prove  more  strongly  the  divine  origin  of 
any  religion,  than  to  find  (and  happily  this  is  the  ease 
with  Christianity)  that  it  is  free  from  a  contradiction  ap 
incident  to  human  nature. 


SECT.  VII. 

CONFIRMATION  OF  THIS  DOCTRINE. 

It  appears  certain,  that,  though  the  original  notions  of 
die  vulgar  represent  the  Divinity  as  a  limited  being,  and 
consider  him  only  as  the  particular  cause  of  health  or  sick- 
ness, plenty  or  want,  prosperity  or  adversity ;  yet  when 
more  magnificent  ideas  are  urged  upon  them,  they  esteem 
it  dangerous  to  refuse  their  assent  Will  you  say  that  your 
dei^  is  finite  and  bounded  in  his  perfections;  may  be  over- 
come by  a  greater  force ;  is  subject  to  human  passions, 
pains,  and  infirmities ;  has  a  beginning,  and  may  have  an 
end  ?  This  they  dare  not  affirm ;  but  thinking  it  safest  to 
comply  with  the  higher  encomiums,  they  endeavour,  by  an 
afiected  ravishment  and  devotion,  to  ingratiate  themselves 
with  him.  As  a  confirmation  of  this,  we  may  observe,  that 
the  assent  of  the  vulgar  is,  in  this  case,  merely  verbal,  and 
diat  they  are  incapable  of  conceiving  those  sublime  quali- 
ties which  they  seemuigly  attribute  to  the  Deity.  Their 
real  idea  of  him,  notwithstanding  their  pompous  language, 
is  still  as  poor  and  frivolous  as  ever. 
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That  original  intelligence,  say  the  Magians,  who  is  the 
first  principle  of  all  things,  discovers  himself  immediaidif 
CO  the  mind  and  understanding  alone,  but  has  phu^ed  the 
sun  as  his  inuige  in  the  visible  universe;  and  when  .that 
bright  luminary  diffuses  its  beams  over  the  earth  and^tha 
firmament,  it  is  a  faint  copy  of  the  glory  which  resides  in 
the  higher  heavens.  If  you  would  escape  the  displeasure 
of  this  Divine  Being,  you  must  be  careful  never  to  set  your 
bare  foot  upon  the  ground,  nor  spit  into  a  fire,  nor  throw 
any  water  upon  it,  even  though  it  were  consuming  a  whole 
city  *.  Who  can  express  the  perf(^ctions  of  the  Almighty? 
say  the  Mahometans.  Even  the  noblest  of  his  works,  if 
compared  to  him,  are  but  dust  and  rubbish.  How  much 
more  must  human  conception  fall  sibort  of  his  infinite  per- 
fections ?  His  smile  and  favour  render  men  for  ever  hap- 
py ;  and  to  obtain  it  for  your  children,  the  best  method  is 
to  cut  off  from  them,  while  infants,  a  little  bit  of  skin,  a* 
bout  half  the  breadth  of  a  farthing*  Take  two  bits  of 
doth  ^,  say  the  Jtaman  CathalicSj  about  an  inch  or  an  inch 
and  a  half  square,  join  them  by  the  comers  with  two  strings 
or  pieces  of  tape  about  sixteen  inches  long,  throw  this  over 
your  head,  and  make  one  of  the  bits  of  cloth  lie  upon  your 
breast,  and  the  other  upon  your  back,  keeping  them  next 
your  skin :  There  is  not  a  better  secret  for  recommending 
yourself  to  that  Infinite  Being,  who  exists  from  eternity  to 
eternity. 

The  Getes,  pommonly  called  immortal,  from  their  stea- 
dy belief  of  the  soul's  immortality,  were  genuine  theists  and 
unitarians.  They  afiirmed  ^amolxis,  their  deity,  to  be  the 
only  true  god ;  and  asserted  the  worship  of  all  other  na- 
^ns  to  be  addressed  to  mere  fictions  and  chimeras.   But 

*  Hjde  de  Rclig.  yetenim  Persaniip.         ^  Called  the  ScmpuUure. 
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fitroy  themselves,  and,  by  the  vile  representati<ms  wliidi 
they  form  of  their  deities,  make  the  tide  tarn  again  towards 
theism.    But  so  great  is  the  propensity  in  this  alternate  re- 
volution of  human  sentiments  to  return  back  to  idolatiy, 
that  the  utmost  precaution  is  not  able  e£fectuaUy  to  pre- 
vent it.    And  of  this,  some  theists,  particularly  the  Jews 
and  Mahometans,  have  been  sensible ;  as  appears  by  ihm 
banishing  all  the  arts  of  statuary  and  painting,  and  not  al- 
lowing the  representations,  even  of  human  figures,  to  be 
taken  by  marble  or  colours,  lest  t||e  common  infirmity  of 
.mankind  should  thence  produce  idolatry.     The  feeble  ap- 
prehensions of  men  cannot  be  satisfied  with  conceiviw 
their  deity  as  a  pure  spirit  and  perfect  intelligence;  and 
yet  their  natural  terrors  keep  them  from  imputing  to  him 
the  least  shadow  of  limitation  and  imperfection.     They 
fluctuate  between  these  opposite  sentiments.  The  same  in- 
firmity still  drags  tliem  downwards,  from  an  onmipotent 
and  spiritual  Deity  to  a  limited  and  corporal  one,  and 
from  a  corporal  and  limited  deity  to  a  statue  or  visible  re^ 
presentation.  The  same  endeavour  at  elevation  still  pushes 
them  upwards,  from  the  statue  or  material  image  to  the 
invisible  power,  and  from  the  invisible  power  to  an  infi- 
nitely perfect  Deity,  the  Creator  and  Sovereign  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

SECT.  IX. 

COMPARISON  OF  THESE  RELIGIOXH  WITH  REGARD  TO 
PERSECUTION  AND  TOLERATION. 

Polytheism,  or  idolatrous  worship,  being  founded  en- 
tirely in  vulgar  traditions,  is  liable  to  this  great  inconveni- 
encCf  that  any  practice  or  opinion,  however  barbarous  or 
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corrupted,  may  be  authorised  by  it ;  and  full  scope  is  given 
.  for  knavery  to  impose  on  credulity,  till  morals  and  huma* 
nky  he  expelled  the  religious  systems  of  mankind.  At  the 
same  time,  idcdatry  is  attended  with  this  evident  advantage, 
duU,  by  limiting  the  powers  and  functions  of  its  deities,  it 
naturally  admits  the  gods  of  other  sects  and  nations  to  a 
•hare  of  divinity,  and  renders  all  the  various  deities,  as  well 
ascites,  ceremonies,  or  traditions,  compatible  with  each 
odier  ^.  Theism  is  opposite  both  in  its  advantages  and 
disadvantages.  As  that  system  supposes  one  sole  deity, 
the  perfection  of  reason  and  goodness,  it  should,  if  justly 
prosecuted,  banish  every  thing  frivolous,  unreasonable, 
or  inhuman  from  religious  worship,  and  set  before  men 
the  most  illustrious  example,  as  well  as  the  roost  com- 
manding motives  of  justice  and  benevolence.  These 
mighty  advantages  are  not  indeed  over-balanced  (for  that 
is  not  possible,)  but  scHnewhat  diminished  by  inconvenien- 
ces which  arise  from  the  vices  and  prejudices  of  mankind. 
While  one  sole  object  of  devotion  is  acknowl^vlged,  tLe 
worship  of  other  deities  is  regarded  as  absurd  and  im- 
pious. Nay,  this  unity  of  object  seems  naturally  to  require 
the  unity  of  faith  and  ceremonies,  and  furnishes  designing 
men  with  a  pretence  for  representing  their  adversaries  as 
prc^uie,  and  the  objects  of  divine  as  well  as  human  ven- 
geance. For  as  each  sect  is  positive  that  its  own  faith 
asd  worship  are  entirely  acceptable  to  the  Dei^,  and  as 
no  one  can  conceive  that  the  same  being  should  be  pleased 
widi  different  and  opposite  rites  and  principles ;  the  seve- 
ral .sects  tall  naturally  into  animosity,  and  mutually  dis- 
charge, on  each  other  that  sacred  zeal  and  rancour,  the 
most  furious  and  implacable  of  all  human  passions. 

•  Sec  Ko»  [AAA.] 
2  e2 
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The  tolerating  spirit  of  idolaters,  both  in  anciciit  and 
modern  times,  is  very  obvioiis'to  any  one  who  is  the  Icaat 
conversant  in  the  writings  of  historians  or  tr  AveUers*  WhtB 
the  oracle  of  Delphi  was  asked,  what  rites  or  worship 
most  acceptable  to  the  gods?  Those  whidi  are  legally 
blished  in  each  city,  rqdied  the  oracle  *.  Even  imetl% 
in  those  ages,  coold,  it  seems,  allow  salvation  to  thoae  ef 
a  different  communion.  The  Romans  commonly  adopted 
the  gods  of  the  conquered  people ;  and  never  disputed  die 
attributes  of  those  local  and  natiomJ  deities,  in  whose  ler* 
ritories  they  resided.  The  religious  wars  and  persecntioas 
of  the  Egyptian  idolaters  are  indeed  an  exoeptioo  to 
rule ;  but  are  accounted  for  by  ancient  authors  firom 
sons  singular  and  remarkable.  Difierent  qsecies  of  ammab 
were  the  deities  of  the  different  sects  anx>ng  the 
and  the  deities  being  in  continual  war,  engaged 
taries  in  the  same  contention.  The  worshippers  of  dogs 
could  not  long  remain  in  peace  with  the  adorers  of  cats  or 
wolves  ^.  But  where  that  reason  took  not  place,  the  Egy|>> 
tian  superstition  was  not  so  incompatible  as  is  commoaly 
imagined ;  since  we  learn  from  Herodotus  ^,  that  vaj 
large  contributions  were  given  by  Amasb  towards  T^NiiM- 
ing  the  temple  of  Delphi. 

The  intolerance  of  almost  all  religions  which  have  mmiii- 
tained  the  unity  of  God,  is  as  remarkable  as  tfe  contrary 
principle  of  polytfaeists.  The  implacable  nanow  spirit  of 
the  Jews  is  well  known.  Mahometanism  set  out  with  still 
more  bloody  principlest '**'*'^®'^'"*  ^[l)^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ 
damnation,  though  "*^\  ^^^''^^^ff!^^'^  all  <^er  sects. 
And  if,  among  Christians,  the  English  and  Dutch  have 

*  Xenoph.  Menior.  lib.  ii. 
^  Fluurch  de  Isid.  &  Osiride.  <  Lib.  ii.  tub  fine. 
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embraced  the  principles  of  toleration,  this  singularity  has 
proceeded  from  the  steady  resolution  of  the  civil  magistrate^ 
in  cqiposition  to  the  continual  efforts  of  priests  and  bigots. 

The  disciples  of  Zoroaster  shut  the  doors  of  heaven 
against  all  but  the  Magians  ^.  Nothing  could  more  ob- 
struct the  progress  of  the  Persian  conquests,  than  the  furi- 
ous seal  of  that  nation  against  the  temples  and  images  of 
the  Greeks.  And  after  the  overthrow  of  that  empire,  we 
find  Alexander,  as  a  polytheist,  immediately  re-establishing 
the  worship  of  the  Babylonians,  which  their  former  princes, 
as  monotheists,  had  carefully  abolished*'.  Even  the  blind 
and  devoted  attachment  of  that  conqueror  to  the  Greek 
superstition  hindered  not  but  he  himself  sacrificed  accord- 
ing to  the  Babylonish  rites  and  ceremonies  ^. 

So  sociable  is  polytheism,  that  the  utmost  fieroeness  and 
aotipathy,  which  it  meets  with  in  an  opposite  religion,  is 
scarcely  able  to  disgust  it,  and  keep  it  at  a  distance.  Au- 
gustus praised  extremely  the  reserve  of  his  grandson,  Caiu6 
Caesar,  when  this  latter  prince,  passing  by  Jerusalem, 
deigned  not  to  sacrifice  according  to  the  Jewish  law.  But 
for  what  reason  did  Augustus  so  much  approve  of  this  con- 
duct ?  Only  because  that  religion  was  by  the  Pagans  es- 
teemed ignoble  and  barbarous  ^. 

I  may  venture  to  afiirm,  that  few  corruptions  of  idola- 
try and  polytheism  are  more  pernicious  to  society  than 
this  corruption  of  theism  ^  when  carried  to  the  utmost 
height  The  human  sacrifices  of  the  Carthaginians,  Mexi- 
cans, and  mai^  barbarous  nations  ^  scarcely  exbeed  the 
inquisition  and  persecutions  of  Rome  and  Madrid.     For 

*  Hyde  de  Relig.  y«t.  Persarum. 

^  Arian.  de  Exped.  lib.  iii.      Id.  lib.  rii.  '^  Id.  ibid. 

*  Sueton.  in  tIu  Aug.  c    93.  *  Onruplio  optimi  peuima. 
'  See  Noti  [BBB.] 
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besides  that  the  eiFusion  of  blood  may  not  be  so  great  in 
the  former  case  as  in  the  latter ;  besides  this,  I  say,  the 
human  victims,  being  chosen  by  lot,  or  by  some  exterior 
signs,  aiFect  not,  in  so  considerable  a  degree,  the  rest  of 
the  society.  Whereas  virtue,  knowledge,  love  of  liberty, 
are  the  qualities  which  call  down  the  fatal  vengeance  of 
inquisitors,  and,  when  expelled,  leave  the  society  in  the 
most  shameful  ignorance,  corruption,  and  bondage.  The 
illegal  murder  of  one  man  by  a  tyrant  is  more  pemicioas 
than  the  death  of  a  thousand  by  pestilence,  famine,  or  any 
undistinguishing  calamity. 

In  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Aricia  near  Rome,  whoever 
murdered  the  present  priest  was  legally  entitled  to  be  in* 
stalled  his  successor^.  A  very  singular  institution  !  For, 
however  barbarous  and  bloody  the  common  superstitions 
often  are  to  the  laity,  they  usually  turn  to  the  advantage 
of  the  whole  order. 


SECT.  X. 

WITH  REGARD  TO  COURAGE  OR  ABASEMENT. 

From  the  comparison  of  theism  and  idolatry,  we  may 
form  some  other  observations,  which  will  also  confirm  the 
vulgar  observation,  that  the  corruption  of  the  best  things 
gives  rise  to  the  worst. 

Where  the  Deity  is  represented  as  infinitely  superior  to 
mankind,  this  belief,  though  altogether  just,  is  apt,  when 
joini'd  with  superstitious  terrors,  to  sink  the  huninn  mind 
into  the  lowest  submission  ami  abasement,  aiul  to  repre- 

*  Strtbo,  lib.  t  .  in  «itA  CaJ. 
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sent  the  monkish  virtues  of  mortification,  penance,  humi- 
lity, and  passive  sufiering,  as  the  only  qualities  which  are 
acceptable  to  him.  But  where  the  gods  are  conceived  .to 
be  only  a  little  superior  to  mankind,  and  to  have  been, 
many  of  them,  advanced  from  that  inferior  rank,  we  are 
more  at  our  ease  in  our  addresses  to  them,  and  may  even, 
without  profaneness,  aspire  sometimes  to  a  rivalship  and 
emulation  of  them.  '  Hence  activity,  spirit,  courage,  mag- 
nanimity, love  of  liberty,  and  all  the  virtues  which  aggran- 
dize a  people. 

The  heroes  in  Paganism  correspond  exactly  to  the  saints 
in  P(^ry  and  holy  dervises  in  Mahometanism.  The 
place  of  Hercules,  Theseus,  Hector,  Romulus,  is  now 
supplied  by  Dominic,  Francis,  Anthony,  and  Bene- 
dict. Instead  of  the  destruction  of  monsters,  the  subdu- 
ing of  tyrants,  the  defence  of  our  native  country ;  whip- 
pings and  fastings,  cowardice  and  humility,  abject  submis<- 
sion  and  slavish  obedience,  are  become  the  means  of  ob- 
taining celestial  honours  among  mankind. 

One  great  incitement  to  the  pious  Alexander  in  his  war- 
like expeditions,  was  his  rivalship  of  Hercules  and  Bac- 
chus, whom  he  justly  pretended  to  have  excelled  ^.  Bra- 
sidas,  that  generous  and  noble  Spartan,  after  falling  in 
battle,  had  heroic  honours  paid  him  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Aniphipolis,  whose  defence  he  had  embraced  ^.  And,  in 
general,  all  founders  of  states  and  colonies  among  the 
Greeks  were  raised  to  this  inferior  rank  of  divinity,  by 
those  who  reaped  the  benefit  of  their  labours. 

This  gave  rise  to  the  observation  of  Machiavel  ^,  that 
the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  meaning  the  Catho^ 
lie  (for  he  knew  no  other,)  which  recommend  only  passive 

*  Arian  passim.  »►  Thucvd.  lib.  t.  <=  Ditcoru,  lib.  vi. 
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courage  and  suifering,  had  subdued  the  spirit  of  mankindy 
and  had  fitted  them  for  slavery  and  subjection ;  an  ob* 
senration  which  would  certainly  be  just,  were  there  not 
many  other  circumstances  in  human  society  which  control 
the  genius  and  character  of  a  religion. 

Brasidas  seized  a  mouse,  and,  being  bit  by  it,  let  it  go^ 
There  is  nothing  so  coniempiibk,  said  he,  bui  what  maf  he 
S0fi^  if  it  has  bui  eouroffe  to  defend  itself*.  BellarmiDe  pa- 
tiently and  humbly  allowed  the  fleas  and  other  odicms  ver* 
min  to  pray  upon  him.  fVe  shall  have  heaven^  said  he,  to 
reward  us  for  our  sufferingg  :  But  these  poor  creatures  have 
nothing  but  the  etyofment  of  the  present  life  *'.  Such  diflfer* 
ence  is  there  between  .the  maxims  of  a  Greek  hero  and  a 
Cath<^c  saint. 


SECT.  XI. 

WITH  REGARD  TO  REASON  OR  ABSURDITY. 

Here  is  another  observation  to  the  same  purpose,  and 
a  new  proof  that  the  corruption  of  the  best  things  b^^els 
the  worst  If  we  examine,  without  prejudice,  the  ancient 
heathen  mythology,  as  contained  in  the  poets,  we  shall  not 
discover  m  it  any  such  monstrous  absurdity  as  we  may  at 
first  be  apt  to  apprehend.  Where  is  the  difficulty  in  con- 
ceiving, that  the  same  powers  or  principles,  whatever  they 
were,  which  formed  this  visible  world,  men  and  animals, 
produced  also  a  species  of  intelligent  creatures,  of  more  re- 
fined substance  and  greater  authority  than  the  rest  ?  That 
these  creatures  may  be  capricious,  revengeful,  passionate, 

*   PluU  Apoih.  .  ^  Baylc,  Article  BsLLAftMim. 
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voluptuous^  is  easily  conceived ;  nor  is  any  circumstance 
more  apt^  among  ourselves,  to  engender  such  vices,  than 
the  licence  of  absolute  authority.  And,  in  short,  the  whole 
mythological  system  is  so  natural,  that,  in  the  vast  variety 
of  planets  and  worlds,  contained  in  this  oniverse,  it  seems 
move  than  probable  that,  somewhere  or  other,  it  is  really 
carried  into  execution. 

The  chief  objection  to  it  with  regard  to  this  planet  isf 
that  it  is  not  ascertained  by  any  just  reascm  or  authority. 
The  ancient  tradition,  insi^ed  on  by  heathen  priests  and 
theologers,  is  but  a  weak  foundation ;  and  transmitted  also 
such  a  number  of  contradictory  repbrts,  supported  all  of 
them  by  equal  authority,  that  it  beci^e  absolutely  impos- 
sible to  fix  a  preference  amongst  them.  A  few  volumes^ 
therefore,  must  contain  all  the  polemical  writings  of  Pagan 
priests :  And  their  whole  theology  must  consist  more  of 
traditional  stones  and  superstitious  practices  than  of  phi- 
losophical argument  and  controversy. 

But  where  theism  forms  the  fundamental  principle  of 
any  pc^ular  religion^  that  tenet  is  so  conformable  to  sound 
reasoU)  that  philosophy  is  apt  to  incorporate  itself  with 
such  a  system  of  theology.  And  if  the  •ther  dogmas  of 
that  system  be  contained  in  a  sacred  book,  such  as  the  Ai* 
coratif  or  be  determined  by  any  visible  authority,  like  that 
of  the  Roman  ponti£^  speculative  reasoners  naturally  car- 
ry on  their  assent,  and  embrace  a  theory,  which  has  been 
instilled  into  them  by  their  earliest  education,  and  which 
also  possesses  some  d^pi'ee  of  consistence  and  uniformity. 
But  as  these  appearances  are  sure,  all  of  them,  to  prove 
deceitful,  philosophy  will  soon  find  herself  rery  unequally 
yoked  with  her  new  associate ;  and  instead  of  regulating 
each  principle,  as  they  advance  together,  she  is  at  every 
turn  perverted  to  serve  the  purposes  of  superstition.     For 
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besides  the  unavoidable  incoherences,  which  must  be 
oonciled  and  adjusted,  one  may  safely  affinn,  that  all  po* 
puktr  theology,  especially  the  scholastic,  has  a  kind  ofap- 
petite  for  absurdity  and  contradiction.  If  that  thecdogy 
went  not  beyond  reason  and  common  sense,  her  doctrines 
would  ^pear  too  easy  and  familiar*  Amazement  must  of 
necessity  be  raised  :  Mystery  affected :  Darkness  and  .ob* 
scuri^  sought  after :  And  a  foundation  of  merit  aflfbrded 
to  the  devout  votaries,  who  desire  an  opportunity  of  sub- 
duing their  rebellious  reason,  by  the  belief  of  the  moat  un- 
intelligible sophisms. 

Ecclesiastical  history  sufficiently  confirms  these  refleo- 
tions.  When  a  controversy  is  started,  some  pe<^le  always 
pretend  with  certainty  to  foretell  the  issue.  Whichever  opi- 
nion, say  they,  b  most  contrary  to  plain  sense,  is  sure  to 
prevail ;  even  where  the  general  interest  of  the  system  r^ 
quires  not  that  decision.  Hiough  the  reproach  of  here^ 
may,  for  some  time,  be  bandied  about  among  the  dispu- 
tants, it  always  rests  at  last  on  the  side  of  reason.  Any 
one,  it  is  pretended,  that  has  but  learning  enough  of  this 
kind  to  know  the  definition  of  Arian,  Pelagian,  Eras- 

TIAN,    SOCINJAMS    SaBELLIAN,     EUTTCHIAK,    NeSTORIAN, 

MoNOTHELiTE,  &c.  not  to  mention  Protestant,  wboae 
fiUe  is  yet  uncertain,  will  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this 
observation.  It  is  thus  n  system  becomes  more  absurd  in 
the  end,  merely  from  its  being  reasonable  and  philosophi- 
cal in  the  .beginning. 

To  oppose  tlie  torrent  of  scholastic  religion  by  such 
£eebie  maxims  as  these,  that  it  is  impambk/br  ike  same 
Umq  to  be  and  not  to  be^  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  a 
pari,  that  two  ami  three  makefive^  is  pretending  to  stop 
the  ocean  with  a  bulrush.  Will  you  set  up  profane  rea- 
son against  saci*ed  mystery  ?    No  punishment  is   great 
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enough  for  your  impiety.  And  the  same  fires,  which  were 
kindled  for  heretics,  will  serve  also  for  the  destruction  of 
philosophers. 


SECT.  XII. 

WITH  REGARD  TO  DOUBT  OR  CONVICTION. 

We  me6t  everyday  with  people  so  sceptical  with  r^ard 
to  history,  that  they  assert  it  impossible  for  any  nation  ever 
to  believe  such  absurd  principles  as  those  of  Greek  and 
Egyptian  paganisnf ;  and  at  the  same  time  so  dogmatical 
with  regard  to  religion,  that  they  think  the  same  absurdi- 
ties are  to  be  found  in  no  other  communion.  .  Camby8e» 
entertained  like  prejudices ;  and  very  impiously  ridiculed, 
and  even  wounded,  Apis,  the  great  god  of  the  Egyptians, 
who  appeared  to  his  profane  senses  nothing  but  a  large 
spotted  bull.  But  Herodotus  judiciously  ascribes  this  sal- 
ly of  passion  to  a  real  madness  or  disorder  of  the  brain : 
Otherwise,  says  the  historian,  he  never  would  have  openly 
aflronted  any  established  worship :  For  on  that  head, 
continues  he,  every  nation  are  best  satisfied  with  their 
own,  and  think  they  have  the  advantage  over  every  other 
nation. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  the  Roman  Catholics  are  a  very 
learned  sect ;  and  that  no  one  communion,  but  that  of  the 
church  of  England,  can  dispute  their  being  the  most  learn- 
ed of  all  the  Christian  churches:  Yet  Averroes,  the  famous 
Arabian,  who,  no  doubt,  had  heard  of  the  Egyptian  super- 
stitions, declares,  that  of  all  religions,  the  most  absurd  and 
nonsensical  is  that,  whose  votaries  eat,  after  having  create 
ed,  their  deitv. 
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I  believe,  indeed,  that  there  is  no  tenet  in  all  paganism 
which  would  give  so  fair  a  scope  to  ridicule  as  thi$  of  the 
real  presence ;  for  it  is  so  absurd,  that  it  elude9  th^  force 
of  aU  argument  There  are  even  some  pleasant  stories  of 
that  kind,  which,  though  somewhat  profane,  are  common- 
ly told  by  the  Catholics  themselves.  One  day  a  priest,  it 
is  said,  gave  inadvertently,  instead  of  the  sacrament,  a 
counter,  which  had  by  accident  fallen  amcmg  the  holy  wa- 
fers. The  communicant  waited  patiently  for  some  time, 
expecting  that  it  would  dissolve  on  his  tongue :  But  find- 
ing that  it  still  remiuned  entire,  be  took  it  off.  JuHshf  cried 
he  to  the  priest,  you  have  not  committed  some  mistake :  I 
wrish  you  have  noi  givem  me  God  the  Father :  He  is  so  hard 
ami  tough  there  is  no  swallowing  him. 

A  famous  general,  at  that  dme  in  the  Muscovite  senrioet 
having  come  to  Paris  for  the  recovery  of  his  woundsy 
brought  along  with  him  a  young  Turk  whom  he  had  taken 
prisoner.  Some  of  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  (who  are 
altogether  as  positive  as  the  dervises  of  Constantinople^) 
thinking  it  a  pity  that  the  poor  Turk  should  be  damned 
for  want  of  instruction,  solicited  Mustapha  very  hard  Id 
torn  Christian,  and  promised  him,  for  his  encouragement, 
plenty  of  good  wine  in  this  world,  and  paradise  in  the  next* 
These  allurements  were  too  powerful  to  be  resisted ;  and 
therefore,  having  been  well  instructed  and  catechised,  he 
at  last  agreed  to  receive  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  supper. 

The  priest,  however,  to  make  every  thing  sure  and  so- 
lid, still  continued  his  instructions,  and  began  the  next  day 
with  the  usual  question,  How  matty  gods  are  there  f  Nome 
at  aU,  replies  Benedict,  for  that  was  his  new  name.  How  ! 
nam  ataUf  cries  the  priest.  To  be  sure^  said  the  honest 
proselyte.  You  have  told  me  all  along  that  there  is  but  one 
(rod :  And  yesterday  I  ate  him. 
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Such  are  the  doctrines  of  our  brethren  the  Catholics. 
Bat  to  Aese  doctrines  we  are  so  accustomed,  that  we  nerer 
wonder  at  them,  though,  in  a  future  ages,  it  wifl  ptokm^ 
oly  become  difficult  to  persuade  aome  nations,  diat  any  hu- 
man, two-l^ged  creatni^e  could  erer  embrace  such  pritt* 
ciples^  And  it  is  a  thousand  to  one^  but  these  natiotts 
themselves  shall  have  something  full  as  absurd  in  thehr  o#b 
creed,  to  wbkh  Aey  will  give  a  most  imi^iclt  and  most 
rd^ous  assent. 

I  lodged  once  at  Paris  in  die  same  hotel  with  an  ambas- 
sador from  Tunis^  who^  having  passed  some  years  at  Lon- 
don, was  returning  home  that  way.  One  day  I  obsenred 
his  Moorish  excellency  diverting  himself  under  the  pordb, 
with  snrvejring  the  splendid  equipages  that  drore  aloi^; 
when  there  chanced  to  pass  that  w^  some  Capucin  friars^ 
who  had  never  seen  a  Turk,  as  he,  cm  his  part,  though  ac- 
customed to  the  European  dresses,  had  never  seen  tiie 
grotesque  figure  ist  a  Qgntdin :  And  there  is  no  express* 
ing  the  mutual  admiration  with  which  they  inspired  each 
other.  Had  the  chaplain  of  the  embassy  entered  into  a 
dispute  with  these  Franciscans,  their  reciprocal  surprise 
had  been  of  the  same  nature.  Thus  all  mankind  stand 
staring  at  one  another ;  and  there  is  no  beatmg  it  ihtd 
their  beads,  that  the  turban  of  the  African  is  not  just  as* 
good  or  as  bad  a  fashion  as  the  cowl  of  the  European. — 
He  ua  tNsrjf  honeti  man^  siud  the  prince  of  Sallee,  speaking 
of  De  Ruyter,  It  is  a  pity  he  were  a  Christian. 

How  caen  you  worship  leeks  and  onions ;  we  shall  sup- 
pose a  Sorbonnist  to  say  to  a  priest  of  Sais.  If  we  wor- 
ship them,  replies  the  latter ;  at  least,  we  do  not,  at  the 
same  time,  eat  them.  Bnt  what  strange  objects  of  adora- 
tion are  cats  and  monkeys  ?  says  the  learned  doctor.  They 
are  at  least  as  good  as  the  relics  or  rotten  bones  of  mar- 
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tyrs,  answers  his  no  less  learned  antagonist  Are  you  not 
mad,  insists  the  Catholic,  to  cut  one  another's  throat  about 
the  preference  of  a  cabbage  or  a  cucumber  ?  Yes,  says  ^bt 
pagan ;  I  allow  it,  if  you  will  confess^  that  those  are  still 
milder,  who  fight  about  the  preference  among  y<dumes  of 
sophistry,  ten  thousand  of  which  are  not  equal  in  value  to 
one  cabbage  or  cucumber  >. 

Every  bystander  will  easily  judge  (but  unfortunately  the 
bystanders  are  few,)  that  if  nothing  were  requisite  toesta* 
blish  any  popular  system^  by  exposing  the  absurdities  of 
other  systems,  every  votary  of  every  superstition  could  give 
a  sufficient  reason  for  his  blind  and  bigotted  attachment  to 
the  principles  in  which  he  has  been  educated.  But  with* 
out  so  extensive  a  knowledge  on  which  to  ground  this  as- 
surance (and  perhi^s  better  without  it,)  there  is  not  want- 
ing a  sufficient  stock  of  religious  zeal  and  faith  among  man- 
kind. Diodorus  Siculus  ^  givci>  &  remarkable  instance  to 
this  purpose,  of  which  he  was  himself  an  eye-witness. 
While  Egypt  lay  under  the  greatest  terror  of  the  Roman 
name,  a  legionary  soldier  having  inadvertently  been  guilty 
of  tlie  sacrilegious  impiety  of  killing  a  cat,  the  whole  peo- 
ple rose  upon  him  with  the  utmost  fury;  and  all  the  efforts 
of  the  prince  were  not  able  to  save  him.  Tlie  senate  and 
people  of  Rome,  I  am  persuaded,  would  not  then  have  been 
so  delicate  with  regard  to  their  national  deities.  They 
very  frankly,  a  little  after  that  time,  voted  Augustus  a  place 
in  the  celestial  mansions ;  and  would  have  dethroned  every 
god  in  heaven  for  his  sake,  had  he  seemed  to  desire  iL 
Presens  divus  habebitur  Augustus^  says  Horace.  That  is  a 
very  important  point:  And   in  other  nations  and  other 

■  See  Nori  [CCC]  "  Lib.  i. 
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ages,  the  same  circumstance  has  not  been  deemed  altoge- 
ther indifferent  *. 

Notwithstanding  the  sanctity  of  our  holy  religicm^  says 
Tolly  ^,  no  crime  is  more  common  with  us  than  sacril^Q : 
But  was  it  ever  heard  o^  that  an  Egyptian. violated,  the 
temple  of  a  cat^  9^  ibis,  or  a  crocodile?  There  is  no  tor* 
ture  an  Egyptian  would  not  undergo,  say^  the  saaie  an- 
dlor  in  another  place  ^,  rather  than  injure  anibis,  an  aspic, 
a  cat,  a  dog,  ot,  a  crocodile.  Thus  it  is  s^^^ctly  true  wh^t 
Dryden  observes, 

"  Of  whatso'er  descent  their  godhead  be,        * 
"  Stock,  stone,  or  other  bomelj  pedigree, 
*'  In  his  defence  his  seryants  are  as  bold, 
"  As  if  he  had  been  bom  of  beaten  gold.** 

Absalom  and  Achitophsl. 

Nay,  the  baser  the  materials  me^  of  which  the  divinity  is 
composed,  the  greater  devotion  is  he  likely  to  excite  in  the 
breasts  of  his  deluded  votaries.  They  exult  in  their  shame, 
and  make  a  merit  with  their  deity,  in  braving,  for  his  sake, 
all  the  ridicule  and  contumely  of  his  enemies.  Ten  thou- 
sand Crusaders  enlist  themselves  under  the  holy  banners ; 
aad  even  <^)enly  triumph  in  those  parts  of  their  religion, 
which  their  adversaries  regard  as  the  most  reproachful. 

There  occurs,  I  own,  a  difficulty  in  the  Egjrptian  system 
of  theology ;  as,  indeed,  few  systems  of  that  kind  are  en- 
tirely free  from  difficulties.     It  is  evident,  from  their  me- 

•  When  Louis  XiV.  took  on  himself  Uw  protection  of  the  Jesuits*  Col- 
lege of  Clermont,  the  lodaty  ordered  the  king's  arms  to  be  put  over  the 
gate,  and  took  down  the  cross  in  order  to  make  way  for  it ;  which  gave 
occasion  to  the  following  epigram  : 

Sustulit  hinc  CflaisTi,  posuitque  insignia  Regis  : 
Irapia  gcnsy  alium  nescit  habere  Deum. . 
**  De  Nat.  Deor.  1.  i.  «  Tusc  Q<^?st.  lib.  v. 
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thod  of  prcypagation,  that  a  couple  of  cato,  in  fifty  yearSf 
would  stock  a  whole  kingdom ;  and  if  that  prtigiottf  veiie** 
ration  were  srtiU  paid  them,  k  would,  in  Vmatf  tiiove,  not 
only  be  easier  in  Egypt  to  find  a  god  tbtti  a  man^  wliich 
PetronSns  says  was  the  case  in  some  fiarts  of  Italy;  but  Ifct 
gdds  must  at  last  entirely  starve  flie  men,  and  leave  ^llOB* 
slftres  neither  priests  nor  votaries  reinainltig.  It  is  prolw^ 
ble,  therefore,  that  this  wise  nation,  the  most  cdcAirstedii 
antiquity  for  prudence  and  sound  pcrficy,  foreseeing  mch 
dangerous  consequences,  reserved  all  their  worship  for  llie 
full-grown  divinities,  and  used  the  fireedom  to  drown  the 
holy  spawn  or  little  sucking  gods,  without  any  scruple  or 
remorse.  And  thus  the  practice  of  warpii^  the  tenets  of  re- 
ligion, in  order  to  serve  temporal  interests,  is  not,  by  any 
means,  to  be  regarded  as  an  invention  of  these  later  ages. 

The  learned  philosophical  Varro^  discoursing  of  w^ 
gioD,  pretends  not  to  deliver  any  thing  beyond  probabili- 
ties and  appearances :  Such  was  his  good  sense  and  mo* 
deration  !  But  the  passionate,  the  zealous  Augustini  in- 
sults the  noble  Roman  on  bis  scepticism  and  reserve,  and 
processes  the  most  thorough  belief  and  assuranoeS  Ahea- 
then  poet,  however,  contemporary  with  the  saint,  absinrd- 
9  ly  esteems  the  rel^ious  system  of  the  latter  so  ialse^ 
even  the  credulity  of  children^  he  says,  could  not 
them  to  believe  it\ 

It  is  strange,  when  mistakes  are  so  common,  to  find 
every  one  positive  and  dogmatical ;  and  that  the  zeal  of- 
ten rises  in  proportion  to  the  error.  MoffenpUf  says  Spar- 
tian,  et  ea  tempestate,  Judm  beOum  quod  vHabmhar  mmii^ 
lore  genitalia^. 

■  Dc  CiWute  Dm,  I  ui.  c.  17. 

^  CUadH  RutilK  NumiUani  iter,  lib.  I.  L  SAG. 

*  Tn  Tita  Adriani. 
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If  ever  there  was  a  nation  or  a  time,  in  which  the  pu- 
blic reh'gion  lost  all  authority  over  mankind,  we  might  ex- 
pect, that  infidelity  in  Rome,  during  the  Ciceronian  age, 
would  openly  have  erected  its  throne,  and  that  Cicero 
himself,  in  every  speech  and  action,  would  have  been  its 
most  declared  abettor.  But  it  appears,  that,  whatever 
sieeptical  liberties  that  great  man  might  take  in  his  wri- 
tings or  in  philosophical  conversation,  he  yet  avoided,  in 
the  common  conduct  of  life,  the  imputation  of  deism  kdd 
profaneness.  Even  in  his  own  faimily,  and  to  his  wife  Te- 
rentia,  whom  he  highly  trusted^  he  was  willing  to  appear 
a  devout  religionist;  and  there  remains  a  letter,  addrec^ 
ed  to  her,  in  which  he  seriously  desires  her  to  oflfer  (Sacri- 
fice to  Apollo  and  ^sculapius,  in  gratitude  for  the  reco- 
very of  his  health  ■• 

Pompey's  devotion  was  much  more  sincere:^  In  all  his 
conduct,  during  the  civil  wars,  he  paid  a  great  regard  to 
auguries,  dreams,  and  prophecies  b.  Augustus  was  taint- 
ed with  superstition  of  every  kind.  As  it  is  reported  of 
MOton,  that  his  poetical  genius  never  flowed  with  ease  and 
abundance  in  the  spring ;  so  Augustus  observed,  that  his 
own  genius  for  dreaming  never  was  so  perfect  during  that 
season,  nor  was  so  much  to  be  relied  on,  as  during  the 
rest  of  the  year.  That  great  and  able  emperor  was  also 
extremely  uneasy  when  he  happened  to  change  his  shoes, 
and  put  the  right  foot  shoe  on  the  left  foot  ^.  In  short,  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  but  the  votaries  of  the  established  su- 
perstition of  antiquity  were  as  numerous  in  every  state,  as 
those  of  the  modern  religion  are  at  present.  Its  influence 
was  tis  universal,  though  it  was  not  so  great.     As  many 

•  Lib.  xiT.  epiat  7.  ^  acero  de  Dinn.  lib.  ii.  c.  24. 

^  Sueton.  Aug.  c«p.  90,  91,  92.     Plin.  lib.  ii.  cap.  7. 
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people  gave  their  assent  to  it,  though  that  assent  was  boI 
seemingly  so  strong,  precise  and  aflEurmatiTe* 

We  may  observe,  that,  notwithstanding  the  dogmatieal» 
imperious  style  of  all  superstition,  the  conviction  of  the  re«> 
ligionists,  in  all  ages,  is  more  affected  than  real,  and  scaffo»> 
ly  ever  approaches,  in  any  degree,  to  that  solid  bdief  aad 
persuasion,  which  governs  us  in  the  common  affidrs  of  UAu 
Men  dare  not  avow,  even  to  their  own  hearts,  thedmibii 
wUdi  they  entertain  on  such  subjects :  They  make  a  ot* 
rit  of  implicit  fiuth ;  and  disguise  to  themselves  their  teal 
mfidelity,  by  the  strongest  asseverations  and  moet  poaitifit 
bigotry.  But  nature  is  too  hard  for  all  their  endeavomrst 
and  suffisrs  not  the  obscure,  glimmering  light,  affiaidsd  in 
those  shadowy  regions,  to  equal  the  strong  inqpresnons 
made  by  common  sense  and  by  experience.  The  usual 
course  of  men's  conduct  belies  their  words,  and  show%  that 
their  assent  in  these  matters  is  some  unaccountable  opar^ 
tion  of  the  mind  between  disbelief  and  conviction,  but  ^>- 
proaching  much  nearer  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter. 

Since,  therefore,  the  mind  of  man  appears  of  so  loose 
and  unsteady  a  texture,  that,  even  at  present,  when  so  ma* 
ny  persons  find  an  interest  in  continually  employing  go  it 
the  chissel  and  the  hammer,  yet  are  they  not  able  to  ea» 
grave  theological  tenets  with  any  lasting  impressmi,  how 
much  more  must  this  have  been  the  case  in  andmt  tinie% 
when  the  retainers  to  the  holy  function  were  so  miidi 
fewer  in  comparison  ?  No  wonder  that  the  9ppeMnnct% 
were  then  very  inconsistent,  and  that  men,  on  some  oca^ 
sions,  might  seem  determined  infidels,  and  enemies  to  the 
established  religion,  without  being  so  in  reality ;  or,  at 
least,  without  knowing  their  own  minds  in  that  particular. 

Another  cause,  which  rendered  the  ancient 
much  looser  than  the  modern,  is,  that  the  former  were 
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llie  former  w^  coQiplei^  cp||tn9dicU>irjr»  ADda  PH  mmy  M- 
owioDSy  doiibtfiil ;  so  UuilH  could  not  poffsiUyb^rediioid 
to  any  standard  and  ^caoQi^  or  afford  ^^y  det^roijipatt)  niw 
tides  of  faith.  Tbe  stories  of  the  godfi  were  nnnrfwlfiM 
like  the  popish  l^grads ;  and  though  every  o»^  almost, 
beliered  a  part  of  these  stories,  yet  no  one  could  believe  or 
Imow  the  wkcde :  Whiles  at  the  same  time,  rilmusl;  l^ve 
adq^Qwledged  th^t  no  one  part  stood  on  »  better  ftwida^ 
tim  thiin  the  rest  The  tniditioQ^  of  different  citii^  and 
nations  were  idao,  on  maiiy  op(»sions,  dir^y  opfMQSite; 
and  noreiison  coiUd  heafimgnedfiHTpreffirrJUlgoii^  t9»U^ 
other.  And  iWth^rewMsn  infinite  number  of  st<m^W^i 
regard  to  which  tradition  wa^  nqwia^  positive  tbe  gmdl^ 
tion  was  insensible,  from  the  most  fimdumdrnla)  articles  uf 
bith  to  those  loose  and  precaripns  ftctiop^  T^  pfl^W 
rdigion,  therefore,  seemed  to  vanish  like  »  clon^  wheiir- 
ever  one  approached  to  it,  and  exemined  it  pieceiomL  It 
conld  never  be  ascertained  by  any  fixed  dogmas  and  priae 
dples.  And  though  this  did  not  convert  the  generality 
of  mankind  from  so  absurd  afaitb;  for  when  will  the  peo- 
ple be  rei^sonaUe  ?  yet  it  made  them  Giuker  and  healale 
more  in  maintaining  their  principles,  and  was  even  ^)t  to 
produce,  in  certain  dispositions  of  mind,  some  practices 
and  opinions  which  had  the  appearance  of  determined  in- 
fidelity. 

To  which  we  may  add,  that  the  fables  of  the  pagan  jr^ 
Ugion  were,  (^  $bcnisel ves,  UghW^^yt  wd  lemilier ;  with- 
cmt  devils,  CNT  seas  of  brnstone,  or  any  object  that  conld 
mndi  terrify  the  imaginatimi.  Who  could  forbear  snu- 
lin^  when  he  thought  of  the  loves  of  Mars  and  Vends, 
or  the  amorous  frolics  of  J|7pitsi»  find  Pan  ?  In  tt^is  jpe- 
i^ept,  it  wes  n  true  poetical  feligion ;   if  it  liad  not 
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ther  too  much  lelrity  for  the  graver  kinds  of  poetry.  We 
find  that  it  has  been  adopted  by  modem  bards ;  nor  have 
these  talked  with  greater  freedom  and  irreverence  of  the 
gods,  whom  they  regarded  as  fictions,  than  the  ancients 
did  of  the  real  objects  of  their  devotion. 

The  inference  is  by  no  means  just,  that,  becauae  a  sys* 
tem  of  religion  has  made  no  deep  impression  on  the  minds 
of  a  people,  it  must  therefore  have  been  positively  rejected 
by  all  men  of  common  sense,  and  that  opposite  principles, 
in  spite  of  the  prejudices  of  education,  were  generally  es- 
tablished by  argument  and  reasoning.  I  know  not  but  a 
contrary  inference  may  be  more  probable.  The  less  im- 
portunate and  assuming  any  species  of  superstition  ap- 
pears, the  less  will  it  provoke  men's  spleen  and  indigna- 
tion, or  engage-them  into  inquiries  concerning  its  foun- 
dation and  origin.  This  in  the  mean  time  is  obvious,  that 
the  empire  of  all  religious  faith  over  the  understanding  is 
wavering  and  uncertain,  subject  to  every  variety  of  hu- 
mour, and  dependent  on  the  present  incidents  which  strike 
the  imagination.  The  difference  is  only  in  the  degrees. 
An  ancient  will  place  a  stroke  of  impiety  and  one  of  su- 
perstition alternately,  throughout  a  whole  discourse  * :  A 
modem  oflen  thinks  in  the  same  way,  though  he  may  be 
more  guarded  in  his  expression. 


*  Witness  this  remarkable  passage  of  Tacitus  :  **  Pneter  multtpUon  ra- 
"  rum,  bumananim  casus,  coelo  terraque  prodigia,  et  fulminum  monitua,  ct 
"  futurorum  prsDsagia,  l«ta,  tristia,  ambigua,  manifesta.    Nee  enim  uiiq[uaiB 
<<  atrocioribus  populi  Romani  cladibus,  magisque  justis  judiciis  approbatum 
«  est,  non  esse  cursB  Diis  sccuritatem  nosthun,  esse  ultionem.**    HiiL  lib*  L 
Augustus's  quarrel  with  Neptune  is  an  instance  of  the  same  kind.     Had  not 
the  emperor  believed  Neptune  to  be  a  real  being,  and  to  have  domiiiion  ovtr 
the  aea,  where  had  been  the  foundation  of  his  anger  ?    And  if  he  belictvd  it, 
what  madne«R  to  provoke  still  farther  that  deity?  The  same  obsenratton  maj 
be  made  upon  Quintilian^A  exclamation  on  account  of  the  death  of  his  dul- 
dren,  lib.  vi.  Prcef. 
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Luciim  tells  us  expressly  *,  that  whoever  believed  ndc 
the  most  ridiculous  fidbles  of  paganism  was  deemed  by  the 
people  profane  and  impious.  To  what  purpose,  indeed, 
would  that  agreeable  author  have  employed  the  whole 
force  of  his  wit  and  satire  against  the  national  religion,  had 
not  that  religion  been  generally  believed  by  his  country- 
men and  contemporaries  ? 

Livy  ^  acknowledges  as  firankly,  as  any  divine  would  at 
present,  the  common  incredulity  of  his  age ;  but  then  he 
condemns  it  as  severely.  And  who  can  imagine,  that  a  na-» 
tional  superstition,  which  could  delude  so  ingenious  a  man, 
would  not  also  impose  on  the  generality  of  the  people  ? 

The  Stoics  bestowed  many  magnificent  and  even  in^ious 
epithets  on  their  sage ;  that  he  alone  was  rich,  free,  a  kin^ 
and  equal  to  the  immortal  gods.  They  forgot  to  add,  that 
he  was  not  superior  in  prudence  and  understanding  to  an 
old  woman.  For  surely  nothing  can  be  more  pitiful  than 
the  sentiments  which  that  sect  entertained  with  regard  to 
religious  matters;  while  they  seriously  agree  with  the  com- 
mon augurs,  that,  when  a  raven  croaks  from  the  left,  it  b 
a  good  omen  ;  but  a  bad  one  when  a  rook  makes  a  noise 
firom  the  same  quarter.  Panaetius  was  the  only  Stoic  a- 
mong  the  Ghreeks  who  so  much  as  doubted  with  regard  to 
auguries  and  divinations  c.  Marcus  Antoninus  ^  tells  us, 
that  he  himself  had  received  many  admonitions  from  the 
gods  in  his  sleep.  It  is  true,  Epictetus  '  forbids  us  to  re- 
gard the  langui^  of  rooks  and  ravens ;  but  it  is  not  that 
'Uiey  do  not  speak  truth :  It  is  only  because  they  can  fore- 
tell nothing  but  the  breaking  of  our  neck  or  the  forfeiture 
of  oar  estate ;  which  are  circumstances,  says  he,  that  no- 

*  Philopieudes.  ^  Lib.  10.  cap.  40.  «  Qicero  dc  Divin.  lib.  L 

cap.3.  et7.  '  lib.  i.  $  17.  •  Encfa.  §  17. 
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wife  conc^nl  m.  Thus  the  Stoics  jraied  a  |^o8ophical 
eatfauiitMa  to  a  nligioQi  superttatioli.  The  force  of  tiwir 
nlifid)  being  all  turned  to  the  side  of  morals,  unbent  tteelf 
in  that  of  reUgion  ** 

Plato  ^  introdoces  Socrates  affirming,  Chat  the  ioeaB»> 
tion  of  impiety  raised  against  him  was  owing  entirely  to  km 
rejecting  such  fables,  as  those  df  Saturn's  caatraliBg  hia 
father  Uranus,  and  Jupiter's  dethroning  Saturn  :  Yet 
in  a  subsequent  dialogue  ^,  Socrates  confesses  that  the  doo» 
trine  of  the  mortali^  of  the  soul  was  the  receired  opinkm 
of  the  people*  Is  thiHre  here  any  contradiction?  Yes^  sort* 
ly  ^  But  the  contradiction  is  not  in  Plato ;  it  is  in  the  peo> 
pie,  whose  religioas  principles  in  general  are  always  oom- 
poBcd  of  the  most  discordant  parts ;  espedally  in  an 
when  superstition  sat  so  easy  and  light  upon  dieai  ^* 

The  same  Cioero,  who  affiscted,  inhisownfiun^,  to 
pear  a  devout  rel^ionist,  makes  no  scmple,  in  a  public 
court  of  ju£cature,  of  treating  the  doctrine  of  a  lirtnre 
state  as  a  ridiculous  fable,  to  whidi  nobody  ooaid  gm  asy 
attention  \  Salhist  ^  represents  Cssar  as  ipaalfing  the 
same  langm^  in  the  open  senate  '. 

*  The  Stoics,  I  own,  wcie  not  quite  orthodoi  in  tlie  ertabjithed  nUfion ; 
but  one  maj  see,  from  tfaeee  instances,  that  they  went  a  great  waj.  Aad 
the  people  undoubtedly  went  eirery  length. 

^  Btfiyphm  •  riMeda  •  Bee  KsM  [DDIX] 

•  9f  CkumHa, cicp.  €1.  'DeWfeCttRin. 

■  Cio«o  ('Hiao.  QuMt.)  lib.  i.  cap.  5»  6.  and  Senaoa  (IlriiL  asj,  «• 
Jui«nal  (Satyiv  8.)  maJntain  that  there  is  no  boy  or  old  woomui  m 
lous  as  to  beliere  the  poets  in  their  accounts  of  a  ftiture  ttatab  Why  than 
does  Lucretius  so  highly  eialthisiithii  Ibr  freeing  ns  from  thaae  tenon  ? 
Firitsps  ihm  geaawdity  af  lasiilfuS  we»e  then  in  the  g^orftioa  ^f  0>|ihtias 
in  Plato  (dc  Rep.  lib.  i.)»  who  while  he  was  young  and  heahhlU  could  ri- 
dicule  these  stories  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  became  old  and  inSnn,  began  to  eo» 
tertain  apprehensions  of  their  truth.  This  we  may  ubeein  not  to  be  mi- 
iisual  cren  at  present. 
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Bat  that  all  these  freedoms  implied  not  a  total  and  uiii- 
Tarsal  infideli^  and  scepticism  amongst  the  people^  is  too 
apparent  to  be  denied.  Though  some  parts  of  the  national 
religion  hong  loose  upon  the  minds  of  men^  other  parts 
adhered  more  doseljr  to  them.  And  it  was  the  chief  busi- 
ness  of  the  sceptical  philoscyphers  to  show,  that  there  was 
no  more  foundation  for  one  than  for  the  other.  This  is 
die  artifice  of  Cotta  in  the  dialogues  concerning  the  fidfMfis 
qf  lAs  godM.  He  refutes  the  whole  system  of  mythology  by 
leading  the  orthodox^  gradually^  from  the  more  momentr 
oos  stories  which  were  believed^  to  the  more  frivolous 
which  every  one  ridiculed :  From  the  gods  to  the  goddes- 
ses ;  from  the  goddesses  to  the  nymphs ;  from  the  nymphs 
to  the  fiftwns  and  sa^rrs.  His  masteri  Cameadesi  had  em- 
ployed the  same  method  of  reasoning  *• 

Upon  the  wholes  the  greatest  and  most  observable  dii^ 
fSsrences  between  afroifffiowa^  mij^iitikigUxil  religion,  and  a 
ytoiitfffica^  adMeistic  one,  are  two:  The  former  is  ofien 
moce  reasonable^  as  consisting  only  of  amultitude  of  stories^ 
whidb»  however  groundless,  imply  no  express  absurdityand 
demimstrative  contradiction;  and  sits  also  so  easyandli^t 
on  men's  minds,  that  thou^  it  may  be  as  universally  r^ 
ceived,  it  happily  makes  no  such  deep  inquressicm  on  the 
dfedions  and  understanding. 

SECT.  XIII. 
ncpfoua  aiBCBATMws  of  thb  mviWE  vatubb  im 

POPOLJn  RSUOIONS  OF  BOTH  KINDS. 

r 

The  primary  religion  of  mankind  arises  chiefly  from 
an  anxious  fear  of  future  events ;  and  what  ideas  will  na- 

*  8tst  Emgk.  aAmt*  MaUieA  lib.  fiii. 
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turally  be  entertained  of  invisible  uiikiMMm  powen»  irinle 
men  lie  under  dismal  apprdiensiops  of  any  kind»  may  easily 
be  conceived.  Every  image  of  vengeance»  severity,  cmel-. 
tyf  andmalice,  must  occur,  and  must  augment  the  ^kastli-i 
ness  and  horror  which  oppresses  the  amaied  rrligionisl. 
A  panic  having  once  seized  the  mind,  the  active  fimey  still 
farther  multiplies  the  objects  of  terror :  while  that  profaond 
darimess,  or,  what  is  worse,  that  glimmering  light,  widi 
which  we  are  environed,  represents  the  spectres  of  divini^ 
under  the  most  dreadful  appearances  imaginable*  And  no 
idea  of  perverse  wickedness  can  be  framed,  which  thoae 
terrified  devotees  do  not  readily,  without  scruple,  apptj  to 
their  deity. 

This  appears  the  natural  state  of  religion  when  survrfsd 
in  one  light.  But  if  we  consider,  on  the  other  hand,  thai 
spirit  of  praise  and  eulogy  which  necessarily  has  place  in 
all  religions,  and  which  is  the  consequence  of  these  very 
terrors,  we  must  expect  a  quite  contrary  system  of  theolo* 
gy  to  prevail.  Every  virtue,  every  excellence,  most  be  as-> 
cribed  to  the  Divinity,  and  no  exaggeration  will  be  deem* 
ed  sufficient  to  reach  those  perfections  with  which  be  is  en- 
dowed. Whatever  strains  of  panegyric  can  be  invented, 
are  immediately  embraced,  without  consulting  any  argu- 
ments or  phenomena :  It  is  esteemed  a  sufficient  confimu^ 
tion  of  them,  that  they  give  us  more  magnificent  ideas  of 
the  divine  object  of  our  worship  and  adoration. 

Here,  therefore,  is  a  kind  of  contradiction  between  the 
different  principles  of  human  nature  which  enter  into  re* 
ligion.  Our  natural  terrors  present  the  notion  of  a  devilish 
and  malicious  deity :  Our  propensity  to  adulation  leads  us 
to  acknowledge  an  excellent  and  divine.  And  the  influence 
of  these  opposite  principles  is  various,  according  to  the 
different  situation  of  the  human  understanding. 
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In  very  barbarous  and  ignorant  nations,  such  as  the 
Africans  and  Indians,  nay  even  the  Japanese,  whocaiifonii 
no  extensive  ideas  of  power  and  knowledge,  worship  may 
be  paid  to  a  being  whom  they  confess  to  bewicked  and  de- 
testable ;  though  tbey  may  be  cautions,,  perhaps,  of  pro* 
noundng  this  judgment  of  him  in  public,  orinUa^tempk^- 
where  he  may  be  supposed  to  hear  their  reproaches. 

Such  rude  imperfect  ideas  of  the  Divinity  adba«  long 
to  all  idolaters;  and  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  the 
Greeks  themselves  never  got  entirely  rid  of  them.  It  is 
remarked  by  X^iophon  %  in  praise  of  Socrates,  that  this 
philosopher  assented  not  to  the  vulgar  opinion,  which  sup* 
posed  die  gods  to  know  some  things,  and  be  ignorant  of 
others:  He  maintained^diat  they  knew  every  thing;  what 
was  done,  said,  or  even  thought  But  as  this  was  a  strain 
of  philosophy  ^  much  above  the  conc^tion  of  hb  countr]^ 
me%  we  need  not  be  surprised,  if  very  frankly,  in  th^ 
books  and  conversation,  they  blamed  the  deities  whom  th^ 
worshif^ped  in  their  temples.  It  is  observable,  diat  Hero* 
dotas,  in  particular,  scruples  not,  in  many  passages,  toas- 
cribecmy  to  the  gods;  a  sentiment,  of  all  others,  themost 
sutable  to  a  mean  and  dei^Msh  nature.  The  pagan  hjrmiu^ 
honpever^  song  in  puUic  worship^-  contained  nothing  but 
qpidieis  of  praise;  even  while  the  actions  ascribed  to  the 
gods  were  the  most  barbarous  and  detestable.  WhenTi* 
motheus,  the  poet,  recited  «  hynm  to  Diana,  in  whidi  Jie 
cnmnerated,  with  the  greatest  eulogies,  all  the  acticms  and 
•ttribntet  of  that  cruel,  capricious  goddess:  Majrffcmr 

■'-   I  .  .  •,  .mnV  Jib.  i  •..,,        .,(j 

^  It  was  ooniidflred  among  the  ancients  as  a  Tery  extnordinarj  phflo* 
sophical  paradoi,  that  the  presence  of  the  gods  was  not  confined  to  the  hea- 
▼ans,  but  was  extended  CTery  where ;  as  we  letni  from  Ludan.  Hermo' 
fimiM  me  De  teetii. 
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dbM0iMv«  tsid  one  nresMit*  faoiMM  iMdb  at  dbi  dUte  lokiM 
yweeUrafeS 

Bat  ai  men  fiurtJber  eztli  their  idea  of  their  diviiiii^t  it 
is  their  notion  of  his  power  and  knowledge  only,  notof  his 
goodness,  which  is  improved.  On  the  contrary,  in  pior 
portion  to  die  supposed  extent  ofhia  science  and  anthoiilyt 
their  terrors  naturally  angment;  while  they  believe  thai 
no  secrecy  can  conceal  them  from  his  scrutiny,  and  thai 
even  die  inmost  recesses  of  their  breast  lie  open  befinre  him. 
They  muat  dien  be  careful  not  to  form  expressly  any  senti- 
ment of  blame  and  disapprobation.  All  must  be  aiq^danssb 
nmshment,  ecstaqr.  And  while  their  gloomy  apprehm^ 
siims  make  them  ascribe  to  him  measures  of  conduct,  wUch^ 
in  human  creatures,  would  be  hig^y  hlamed>  th^  mMt 
still  affect  to  praise  and  admire  that  conduct  in  the  olgeel 
oftheirdevodonal  addresses.  Thus  it  may  safely  be  aflknsF* 
ed,  that  popular  religions  are  really,  in  the  conception  of 
thdr  more  vulgar  votaries^  a  species  of  dsemonism ;  and  the 
higher  the  dei^  is  exalted  in  power  and  knowledge^  the 
lower,  of  course,  is  he  depressed  in  goodness  and  benevo* 
lence;  whatever  epithets  of  praise  may  be  bestowed  on  hnn 
by  his  amaaed  adorers.  Among  iddaters,  the  words  may 
be  false,  and  belie  the  secret  opinion :  But  among  OMKe 
exalted  religionists,  the  opinicm  itself  contracts  a  kind  of 
fidsehood,  and  belies  the  inward  sentiment  The  heart  ae- 
credy  detests  such  measures  of  cruel  and  implacaUe  ven- 
geance; but  the  judgment  dares  not  but  pronounce  diem 
perfect  and  adorable.  And  the  additional  misery  of  thb 
inward  struggle  aggravates  all  the  other  terrors,  by  which 
diese  unhappy  victims  to  supersdtion  are  for  ever  haunt- 
ed: 

■  PlttlArcfa.  d«  SuptnlH. 
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Lacian*  obsei;Te8^thfttayo«ii^iiiaiHwhoreid8tlitliis-> 
tory  of  the  gods  in  Homer  or  Hesiod,  and  finds  their  fiio- 
tions,  wars,  injustice,  incest,  adultery,  and  other  immora- 
lities so  highly  celebrated,  is  much  surprised  afterwards, 
when  he  comes  into  the  world,  to  obserre  that  punishments 
areby  lawinfflicted  on  the  same  actions,  which  he  had  been 
taught  to  ascribe  to  superior  beings.  The  contradiction 
is  still  perhaps  stronger  betwe^i  the  representations  given 
us  by  some  lat^  rdigions  and  our  natural  ideas  cf  ge- 
nerosity, lenity,  impartiality,  and  justice ;  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  multiplied  terrors  of  these  religions,  the  bar- 
barous conceptions  of  the  dinnity  are  nraltiplied  upon  us  ^. 
Nothing  can  preserve  untainted  the  genuine  principles  €i 
morals  in  our  judgment  of  human  conduct,  but  the  abso- 
lirte  necessity  of  these  principles  to  the  ewtence  of  socie- 
ty. If  ccnnmon  conceptbn  can  indulge  princes  in  a  sys- 
tem of  ethics,  somdrfuit  difierent  firom  that  which  should 
regulate  private  perscms,  how  much  more  those  superior 
beings,  whose  attributes,  views,  and  nature,  are  so  totally 
unknown  to  us  ?  Sunt  tenfturis  suajitra  ^.  The  gods  have 
asazims  of  justice  peculiar  to  themselves. 


SECT.  XT?. 

BAD  INfXUENCK  OF  POPULAR  RELIGIONS'  ON  ItORALItV. 

.  .  .'  '      /    .    ..  .  iit.  '  •'     ; 

Heuk  I  cannot  foitiear  observing  a  &ct,  which  may  be 
"Wordidie  attention  of  such  as  make  human  nature  ^e  ob- 
ject df  fteir  inquiry.  It  Is  certani,  that  in  every  rdJgion, 
however  sublime  die  verbal  definitioil  which  it  gives  of  its 

•  ilMTonuuituu        *  See  Noxx  [EEE]       '  OrkL Mttam.  lib.  Ii.  501. 
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diyinityy  many  of  the  TOtaries,  perhaps  the  greatest  nuin- 
ber,  will  still  seek  the  divine  favouTi  not  by  ▼trtiie  and  good 
morals,  which  alone  can  be  accq>table  to  a  perfect  betii|^ 
but  either  by  frivolous  observances,  by  intemperate  aeal,  by 
rapturous  e&tacies,  or  by  the  belief  of  mysterious  and  ab* 
surd.opinioDs.  The  least  part  of  the  SaddeTf  as  well  aa  of 
the  PmUdmchf  consists  in  preempts  of  morality ;  and  we 
may  also  be  assured,  that  that  part  was  always  the  least  ob* 
served  and  regarded.  When  the  old  Romans  were  attack- 
ed with  a  pestilence,  they  never  ascribed  their  sufierings  to 
their  vices,  or  dreamed  of  rq>entance  and  amendment. 
They  never  thought,  that  they  were  the  general  robbers 
of  the  world,  whose  ambition  and  avarice  nuide  desolate 
the  earth,  and  reduced  opulent  nations  to  want  and  b^ 
gary.  They  only  created  a  dictator  *,  in  order  to  drive  a 
nail  into  a  door;  and  by  that  means,  they  thought  that 
th^y  had  sufficiently  appeased  their  incensed  dei^. 

In  ^igina,  one  faction  forming  a  conspiracy,  barbarw 
ously  and  treacherously  assassinated  seven  hundred  of 
their  fellow*citizens ;  and  carried  their  fury  so  &r,  that, 
one  miserable  fugitive  having  fled  to  the  temple,  they  cot 
off  his  hands,  by  which  he  clung  to  the  gates,  and  carry- 
ing  him  out  of  holy  ground,  immediately  murdered  him. 
By  this  impietyf  says  Herodotus  ^^  (not  by  the  other  many 
cruel  assassinations)  ikey  qffbided  ike  god$^  cmd  amtracM 
OH  mezpiabk  guilL 

Nay,  if  we  should  suppose,  what  never  happens,  that  a 
popular  religion  were  found,  in  which  it  was  expressly  de- 
clared, that  nothing  but  morality  could  gain  the  divine  fii- 
vour ;  if  an  order  of  priests  were  instituted  to  inculcate  this 
opinion,  in  daily  sermons,  and  with  all  the  arts  of  persua- 

•  Called  DicUtor  cUt>«  SgencUe  causa.     T.  Ur'u.  1.  wh.  c.  3.     *  Lib.  rl 
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iion ;  yet  so  inveterate  are  the  people's  prejudices,  that, 
fiHT  want  of  some  other  superstition,  they  would  make  the 
very  attendance  on  these  sermons  the  essentials  of  religion, 
rather  than  place  them  in  virtue  and  good  morals.  The 
tttblime  prologue  of  Zaleucus's  *■  laws  inspired  not  the  Lo- 
erians,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  with  any  sounder  notions  of 
the  measures  of  acceptance  with  the  deity,  than  were  fami- 
liar to  the  other  Ghreeks. 

This  observation,  then,  holds  universaUy :  But  still  one 
may  be  at  some  loss  to  account  for  it.  It  is  not  sufficient 
to  observe,  that  the  people  every  where  d^rade  their 
deities  into  a  similitude  with  themselves,  and  consider  them 
merely  as  a  species  of  human  creatures,  somewhat  more 
potent  and  intelligoit.  This  will  not  remove  the  difficulty. 
For  there  is  no  num  so  stupid,  as  that,  judging  by  his  na- 
tural reason,  he  would  not  esteem  virtue  and  honesty  the 
most  valuable  qualities  which  any  person  could  possess. 
Why  not  ascribe  the  same  sentiment  to  his  deity  ?  Why 
not  make  all  religion,  or  the  chief  part  of  it,  to  consist  in 
these  attainments? 

Nor  is  it  satisfactory  to  say,  that  the  practice  of  morali- 
ty is  more  difficult  than  that  of  superstition,  and  is  there- 
fore rejected.  For,  not  to  mention  the  excessive  penances 
of  the  BrachmoM  and  Tabpoins ;  it  is  certain,  that  the 
Rkamadan  of  the  Turks,  during  which  the  poor  wretches, 
for  many  days,  often  in  the  hottest  months  of  the  year,  and 
in  aome  of  the  hottest  climates  of  the  world,  remain  with- 
out eating  or  drinking  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun ; 
this  Rkamadanj  I  say,  must  be  more  severe  than  the  prac- 
tiee  of  any  moral  duty,  even  to  the  most  vicious  and  de- 
praved of  mankind.  The  four  lents  of  the  Muscovites, 
and  the  austerities  of  some  Roman  CaiMics^  appear  more 

*  To  be  found  in  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xii. 
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disagreeable  than  meekneaa  and  benevolence.  In  ahorit 
all  virtue,  when  men  are  recpnoifod  to  it  by  ever  ao  little 
practice,  is  agreeable:  AU  supwatitiPDi  i«  for  ever  odieva 
and  burdensome* 

Perhaps  the  foUowing  account  may  be  recmved  aa  a  Ime 
solution  of  the  difficulty.  The  duties  which  a  man  perw 
forms  as  a  friend  or  parent,  seem  merely  owing  to  hia  b^ 
nefiictor  or  children ;  nor  can  he  be  wanting  to  these  di^ 
ties,  without  breaking  through  all  the  ties  of  nature  and 
mor^ty.  A  strong  inclination  may  prompt  him  to  the 
performance :  A  sentiment  of  order  and  moral  phJigation 
joins  its  force  to  thes^  natural  ties :  And  the  whole  man, 
if  truly  virtupus,  is  drawn  to  his  duty  without  any  eflbrt 
or  endeavour.  Even  with  regard  to  the  virtuea  whkk  are 
more  austere,  and  more  founded  on  reBection,  such  as  pub- 
lic spirit,  filial  duty,  temperancci  or  integrity ;  the  moral 
obligation,  in  our  apprebensioUf  removes  all  prftensjop  to 
religious  merit ;  and  the  virtuous  conduct  is  deemed  mo 
more  than  what  we  owe  to  society  and  to  ourselvea»  la  all 
this,  a  superstitions  man  finds  nothing  which  he  baa  pio- 
perly  performed  for  the  sake  of  this  deity,  or  whkb  can 
peculiarly  recommend  him  to  the  divine  favour  and  pio- 
tection.  He  considers  not,  that  tjlie  most  genuine  method 
of  serving  the  Divinity  is  by  promoting  the  happiness  of 
his  creatures.  He  still  looks  out  for  some  more  iamediaCe 
servioe  pf  the  Supreme  Being,  in  order  to  allay  Ihoaa 
rors  with  which  he  is  haunted.  And  any  practice 
mended  to  him,  which  either  serves  to  no  purpose  in  lifc, 
or  oS^n  the  strpngest  violence  to  his  natural  inclinations; 
that  iMractice  he  will  the  more  readily  embraoe,  on  account 
of  those  very  cirpumstanoes  which  should  make  him  abas 
U4e)y  r(|)eo(  it.  It  seeau  the  more  purely  religious,  be- 
cause it  proceeds  from  no  mixture  of  any  other  motive  or 
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oonttdermtioiL  And  1^  for  its  sake,  be  sacrifices  much  of 
hia'eaae  and  quiet,  his  claim  of  merit  appears  stiU  to  rise 
upon  him  in  proportion  to  the  zeal  and  devoticm  which  he 
discovers.  In  restoring  a  loan,  or  paying  a  debt,  his  di« 
irini^  is  nowise  behcdden  to  him ;  because  these  acts  of 
justice  are  what  he  was  bound  to  perform,  and  what  many 
would  have  performed,  were  there  no  god  in  the  universe* 
But  if  he  £Eist  a  day,  or  give  himself  a  sound  whiffing ; 
this  has  a  direct  reference,  in  his  opinion,  to  the  service  of 
God.  No  other  motive  could  engage  him  to  such  auste- 
rities. By  these  distinguished  marks  of  devotion  he  has 
now  acquired  the  divine  favour;  and  may  expect,  in  r^ 
oompence,  protection  and  sa&^  in  this  world,  and  eternal 
hi^piness  in  the  next 

Hence  the  greatest  crimes  have  been  found,  in  many  in- 
stances, compatiblewith  a  superstitious'piety  and  devotion: 
H«ce  it  is  justly  rq^arded  as  unsafe  to  draw  any  certain 
inference  in  fiivonr  cftL  man's  morals  firom  th^  fervour  or 
strietnesB  of  his  religious  exercises,  even  though  he  hia^self 
believe  them  nncere.  Nay,  it  has  been  observed,  that  en- 
oimities  of  the  blackest  dye  have  been  rather  apt  to  pro- 
duce superstitious  terrors,  and  increase  the  religious  pas- 
sioo.  Bomilcar  having  formed  a  conspiraqr  for  assassina- 
ting at  onoe  the  wh<de  senate  of  Carthage^  and  invading 
tiielibtrtaas  of  his  country,  lost  theopportuni^  fi?om  a  cchi- 
tisMl  TCgard  to  (Hnens  and  prophecies^  n^pmwkoumi^r^ 
Mtittf  moai  crimimdand  moti  dtmgenm  mU$rpri$i$  an 
tmnumiy  tke moM s^forsiiiumif  as  an  ancient  historian^ 
remarks  on  this  occasion.  Their  demotion  and  spiritpsj 
tuA  rise-with theiriears.  Catiline wa» not  cfmtmkU^jpl(k 
estabUshed  deities,  and  received  rites  o^.the  iMtioni) 

•  Diod.  Sic.  UlK  XT. 
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religion :  His  anxious  terrors  made  him  seek  new  inven- 
tions of  this  kind  \  which  he  never  probably  had  dreamed 
oFi  had  he  remahied  a  good  citizen,  and  obedient  to  the 
laws  of  his  country. 

To  wHich  we  may  add,  that  after  the  commission  of 
crimes,  there  arise  remorses  and  secret  horrors,  which  give 
no  rest  to  the  mind,  but  make  it  have  recourse  to  religious 
rites  and  ceremonies,  as  expiations  of  its  ofiences.     What- 
ever weakens  or  disorders  the  internal  frame  promotes  the 
interests  of  su}>erstition :  And  nothing  is  more  destructive 
to  them,  than  a  tnanly,  steady  virtue,  which  either  pre- 
serves us  from  disastrous  melancholy  accidents,  or  teaches 
ns  to  bear  them.     During  such  calm  sunshine  of  the  mind, 
these  spectres  of  false  divinity  never  make  their  appear- 
Since.     On  the  other  hand,  while  we  abandon  ourselves  to 
the  natural  undisciplined  suggestions  of  our  timid  and 
anxious  hearts,  every  kind  of  barbarity  is  ascribed  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  from  the  terrora  with  which  we  are  agi- 
tated ;  and  every  kind  of  caprice,  from  the  methods  which 
we  embrace  in  order  to  appease  him.     Barbarityj  caprice  ; 
these  qualities,  however  nominally  disguised,  we  may  uni* 
versally  observe,  form  the  ruling  character  of  the  Deity  in 
popular  religions.  Even  priests,  instead  of  correcting  these 
depraved  ideas  of  mankind,  have  often  been  found  ready 
to  foster  and  encourage  them.     The  more  tremendous  the 
divinity  is  represented,  the  more  tame  and  submissive  do 
men  become  to  his  ministers :  And  the  more  unaccount- 
able the  measures  of  acceptance  required  by  him,  the  more 
necessary  does  it  become  to  abandon  our  natural  reason,  and 
yield  to  their  ghostly  guidance  and  direction.  Thus  it  may 
be  allowed,  that  the  artifices  of  men  aggravate  our  natural 
infirmities  and  follies  of  this  kind,  but  never  originally  be- 

*  Cic.  Catil.  i.  Sallust.  de  Bello  Catil. 
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get  thenu  Tbeir  root  striket  deeper  into  the  mmd|  and 
springs  from  the  esisential  an^  universal  properties  ofiiiH 
nan  nature. 


SECT.  XV. 

GENERAL  COROLLARY. 

Though  the  stupidity  of  men,  barbarous  and  nninstruct* 
cdf  be  so  great,  that  they  may  not  see  a  sovereign  Author 
in  the  more  obvious  works  of  nature  to  which  they  are  so 
mnch&miliarized;  jret  it  scarcely  seems  possible^  that  any 
one  of  good  understanding  should  reject  that  idea^  when 
onoe  it  is  suggested  to  him.  A  purpose,  an  intenticmt  a 
des^piy  is  evident  in  every  thing;  and  when  our  ccunpre* 
hcnsaon  is  so  fiur  enhirged  as  to  contemplate  the  first  rise 
of  this  visible  system,  we  must  adopt,  with  the  strongest 
OQUviction,  the  idea  of  some  intelligent  cause  or  author. 
The  uniform  maxims,  too,  which  prevail  throughout  the 
whole  frame  of  the  universe,  naturally,  if  not  necessarily,^ 
lead  us  to  conceive  this  intelligence  as  single  and  undi- 
vided, where  the  prejudices  of  education  oppose  not  so 
reasonable  a  theory.  Even  the  contrarieties  of  nature, 
by -discovering  themselves  every  where,  become  proofr  of 
some  consistent  plan,  and  establish  one  single  purpose  oTi 
intention,  however  inexplicable  and  incomprehensible. 

Good  and  ill  are  universally  intermingled  and  confound* 
ed ;  happiness  and  misery,  wisdom  and  foUy,  virtue  and. 
vice.  Nodiing  is  pure  and  entirely  of  a  piece.  All  ad- 
vantages are  attended  with,  disadvantages.  An  univenal 
compCTisation.  prevuls  in  all  ccmditkms  of  being  and  ex-* 
istenoe.    And  it  is  not  possible  for  us,  by  our  moat  duma*. 

VOL      .II.  So 
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ik»l  wishes,  to  fdrm  the  idea  of  a  ttatioiioii  situatioii  alto* 
gather  denrable.  The  djEaiigfaU  -of  life^  aocordiiig  to  tlM 
poet's  fiction,  are  always  mixed  from  the  vessels  Ofaeach 
hand  of  Jupiter:  Or  if  any  cup  be  presented  altogether 
pure,  it  is  drawn  only,  as  the  same  poet  tells  us,  from  the 
left-handed  vessel. 

The  more  exquisite  any  good  is,  of  which  a  small  specie 
men  is  afforded  us,  the  sha^^r  is  the  evil  allied  to  it ;  and 
few  exceptions  are  found  to  this  uniform  law  of  nature. 
The  most  sprightly  wit  borders. on  madness;  the  higb^ 
eAisiolis  of  joy  produce  the  deepest  mcdandiolj;  the  aodsl 
nvidniig  jt^leaaiires  lure  attended  with  the  inbot  iaruel  htsaae 
Vfim  Mod  4iagiist ;  the  most  flatteridg  hpt>es  maLe  may  Sat 
tlui^8tv«re«t  dilappdintmentrf.  And^ingenecalyWrdoiinie 
<rf*  life-  has  siich  safety  (for  happiness  is. not  to  be  drtjained 
oS)  as  the  temperate  and  moderate,  which  maintain^  aa  fei" 
as  possible,  a  mediocrity,  and  a  kind  o£  insensibility^  id 
every  thing. 

.  As  the  good,  the  great,  the  sublime,  the  ravishii^^  are 
found  eminently  in  the  genuine  principles  of  theism ;  it 
may  be  expected,  from  the  analogy  of  nature,  that  the  base^ 
the  absurd,  the  mean,  the  terrifying,  will  be  equally  dis- 
covered in  religious  fictions  and  chimeras. 

.  The  imiversal  propensity  to  believe  in  invisible^  intelli- 
gent power,  if  not  an  original  instinct,  being  at  least  a  ge- 
neral attendant  of  human  nature,  may  be  considered  as  a 
kind  of  mark  or  stamp,  which  the  Divine  workman  has  set 
upon  his  work ;  and  nothing  surely  can  more  dignify  man- 
kind, than  to.  be  thus  selected  from  all  other  parts  of  the 
oitetioh,  and  to  beai*  the  image  or  impression  of  the  uni- 
versal Cneator.  .  But  consult  this  image  as  it  appears,  in 
the  popular  religions  of  the  world.  How  is  the  Deity  dis- 
Sgored  in  onrre^Tf^entations  of  him !  What  e^rioe^  ab- 
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8Qfdi| J,  and  knBonlitjr  arcattlribat^  Uommmcb 

is  he  degraded  eveti  bAcmrtke  chan^ber  lihitt  we  ekeriA 
BSltiraU}^  ib  coinniQii  Ufe^  ascrijbe  ta  a  man  of  nnse  ihd 
▼iituef 

.  What  a  noUe  pririlege  is  it  of  knman  reasoii  to  attaaa 
the  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Bring;  and^froia  the  Tnc 
ble  works  of  natare^  be epaUed  tp  ipfei  sojaihKme  a|^thi- 
oiple  as  its  siQ>rcme  Oreatm  ?  Bat  tnni  the  xevense  of  ^ 
BpedaL  Sarvej  most  nations  and  moBt  agesu  Eatamin^ 
Ae  religioos  princ^ileswhidi  hasve^  in  fiKt^  prevailed  m  tim 
worlcL  Yoii  wiUscaioefybepennadedthattke^ateia^^ 
ditng  but  sick  men's  dreams:  (kr  perhaps  will  lii^aidtkitife 
mote  as  dif  phtysome  wlmrauii  of  aionkjBjs  in  hunfitf 
Atip9f  4liMa  Ae  aerions^  positif^  dogmaliul  aisev^  lafk— 
of :a  being^'ipriio  di^pn^  hiinaelf  widi  tliamu|ia.of  iwOonab 

Htor  the  wrW  pro|BBiU|tixme  tf  bH  lakn^  liothiigmi 
certain  as  their  religious  tenets,  {jcamine  their  lives :  You 
will  scarcely  think  that  they  repose  the  smallest  confidence 
intheuL 

The  greatest  and  truest  zeal  gives  us  no  security  against 
hypocrisy :  The  most  open  impie^  is  attended  with  a  scit 
cret  dread  and  compunction. 

No  theological  absurditi<^  so  glaring  that  they  have  not 
sometimes  been  embraced  by  men  of  the  greatest  and  most 
cnltivated  understanding.  No  religious  precepts  so  rigo- 
rous that  they  have  not  been  adopted  by  the  most  volup- 
tuous and  most  abandoned  of  men. 

J^fHcrtmee  is  the  mother  qf  devotion  g  a  maxim  that  is  pro? 
verbial,  and  confirmed  by  general  experience*  Look 
oat  for  a  people  entirely  destitute  of  religion:  If  you  find 
them  at  all,  be  assured  that  they  are  but  few  d^prees  re- 
moved firom  brutes. 

What  so  pure  as  scmie  of  the  morals  included  in  some 
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systems?  What  80  oomipt  as  some  erf*  the  pme- 
to  which  these  systems  giTe  rise  ? 
.  The  comfortable  views,  ezhibiled  by  the  bdief  of  fotii- 
rity,  are  ravishing  and  deligfatfuL  But  how  quicklyva- 
nished  on  the  appearance  of  its  terrors,  which  keep  a  more 
firm  and  durable  possession  <^the  human  mind  I 
•  The  idiole  is  a  riddle^  an  enigma^  an  inexplicable  mys- 
tery. Doubt,  uncertainty,  suspense  of  judgment,  appear 
the  only  result  of  our  most  accurate  scrutiny  ooncemii^ 
this  subject.  But  such  is  the  frailty  of  human  reason,  and 
such  the  irresistible  contagion  of  opinion,  that  even  this 
deliberate  doubt  couldscaroely  be  upheld;  did  we  not  en- 
large our  view,  and  ojqposing  one  species  of  superstition  to 
aaoflicr,  set  them  a-qnarrelfing ;  while  we  ourselves^  da- 
ting 4iieir  fury  and  contention,  ha{^y  make  oar 
iato  the  calm,  though  obscure,  r^pons  of  philosophy. 


NOTES 


TO  THE 


SECOND  VOLUME- 


NOTE  [A.]  p.  20. 


XT  k  probaUe  thii  no  more  was  meant  by  ikom^  wbo  denied, 
nuile  ideesi  then  that  all  ideas  were  copies  of  oar  impressions; 
tliqng^  it.nrast  be  confessed^  that  the  terms  which  they  em- 
ployed were  not  chosen  with  each  cantion,  nor  so  exactly  de-. 
fined,  as  to  prevent  all  nuBtakes  abont  their  doctrine.  Forwtet. 
IS  meant  by  innate?  If  innate  be  eqaivalent  to  natural,  then  all. 
the  perceptions  and  ideas  <tf  the  mind  most  be  allowed  to  be. 
inaale  or  natural,  in  whatever  sense  we  take  the  latter  woid, 
whether  in  imposition  to  what  is  uncommon,  artificial,  or  mirsr 
cakms.  If  by  innate  be  meant  contemporary  to  our  birth,  the 
dispute  seems  to  be  firivokias ;  nor  is  it  worth  while  to  inquire 
at  what  time  thinking  begins,  whether  before,  at,  or  after  our 
birth.  Again,  the  word  idea  seems  to  be  commonly  taken  in 
a  very  loose  sense  by  Locke  and  others ;  as  standing  for  any  of 
our  perceptioni^  vm  sensations  and  passions,  as  well  as  thoug^ks. 
Now,  in  this  aeasB,  I  should  desire  to  know  what  can  be  meant 
by  asserting,  that  self-lore,  or  resentment  of  injuriei^  or  the  pas- 
sion between  the  sexes,  is  not  innate  ? 

But  admitting  these  terms,  impremonemA  ideas,  in  the  sense 
above  explained,  and  understanding  by  innaie  what  is  original 
or  copied  firom  no  precedent  perception,  then  may  we  assert, 
that  an  our  impressioDs  are  innate,  and  our  ideas  not  innate. 


NOTKS  TO  THK  8BC0ND  VOLUME. 

To  be  ingenuous,  I  must  own  it  to  be  myopinioiii  that  Locb 
was  betrayed  into  this  question  by  the  schoolmen^  wfao^  wttang 
use  of  undefined  tmns,  draw  out  their  dBsputes  to  a  tedaom 
length,  without  ever  Umsktag  ike  pOmt  in  question.  A  Kks 
ambiguity  and  circumlocution  seem  to  nm  tfaroii§^  diat  plulo- 
Bopher*B  reasomngs,  on  this  as  well  as  most  other  sabjeda. 


NOTECB.lp.44. 

Nothing  is  more  Waal  than  for  wnten,  even  on  moraij  po^ 
iUicaly  or  pkysical  subjeda,  to  dislingnish  between  reoaon  aad 
^experiences  and  to  suppose  that  these  species  of  aigumentatiiHi 
«re  entirely  different  from  each  other.  The  former  are  takes 
for  the  mere  result  of  our  intellectual  ftculties,  which,  by  coiw 
aiderii^  d  priori  the  nature  of  things,  and  eTamining  the  e^ 
Ibcts  that  inust  Ibllow  from  -weir  tiperation,  estafanali 
pnucijnes  <0f 'scnnoe  and  pimoaoiraiy.  iiie  latlv  an 
to  be  derired  entirely  from  sense  and  obaertatioB,  by  whidi  laa 
learn  what  has  actually  resulted  from  ^e  operatiott  oTpavtieviBr 
<Ajects,  and  are  thence  able  to  infer  what  wiH  for  the  fctave  ra- 
Mkfrvmthem.  Thus,  for  iastance^^  limitations  and realraBta 
of  cinl  gofemment,  and  a  legal  ^constitution,  nmy  be  defesdedy 
either  from  reoiofi,  which,  reflecting  en  the  great  fraflty  and 
conuptmB  fn  human  nature,  teaches,  that  no  bhbi  can  ^tUty  ba 
trusted  with  uafimited  authority;  tsr  from  ejyenenes  aad  hla- 
tory^  which  inform  us  of  the  eBormoas  abuses  umI  afls^Wan  ia 
erery  age  and  country  has  been  fowid  to  aiaiie  of  so  ianpnMfent 
a  confidencew 

Tiie  same  xosdnction  between  reason  and  experienea  tt  ■■■k*' 
tatned  in  all  our  deliberations  coneemtag  the  ooaduct  «f  liis ; 
while  the  experienced  statesman,  general,  pbysiciaB,  ar  aMr* 
chant,  is  trusted  and  foHowed  ;  and  the  unpractised 
with  whatever  natural  talents  endowed,  neglected  and 
Though  it  be  allowed,  that  reason  may  form  very  plausible 
conjectures  with  regard  to  the  consequences  of  such  a  partkn* 
lar  conduct  in  such  particular  circumstances ;  it  is  still  suppoaad 
imperfect,  wttliout  the  assistance  of  expcrieBce,  wfakli  is 
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^Mt  to  give  BidNliqr  Hid  mhmtil^  to  iho  mnn  dorited  from 
'vtadv  »»mI  irflflvtiiBi. 

B«t  aoiifiihitondky  ilitt  thh  dislinclioa  be  duw  aaiTenal^ 
nceivedy  kylh  in  the  actife  wd  ipeqdative  aceoes  of  life,  I  ihap 
■ot  ooepie  lo  pfoooneoey  duUitiB,  at  bottom,  enoneonty  or  at 


If  weezamiBeliiDaaaigaiiieQtayWhyshy  in  any  of  the  adeacaa 
abore  inentionedy  are  snppoeed  to  be  the  mere  effects  of  lee^ 
soning  and  reflection,  they  will  be  foond  to  terminate  at  last  in 
some  general  principle  or  condnsion,  for  which  we  can  assign 
no  reason  bnt  observatiOfi  and  expenenoOi     The  only  diffBrence 
between  them  and  those  maYims,  ¥^iich  are  ynlgarly  esteemed 
the  result  of  pme  experiencoy  is,  that  the  former  caiuiei  be  es* 
labliriied  withont  some  procoss  of  thcmght,  and  some  nMmtAmk 
on  what  we  hare  observed,  in  order  to  distingeish  its  ckeeai* 
stances,  and  trace  itB  consciences :  Whereas,  in  the  latter,  dba 
experienced  event  is  exacdy  and  fnDy  similar  to  that  which  we 
infer  as  the  reseit  of  any  particidar  sitoation.    The  hk|oiy  of. 
a  Tiberias  or  a  Nero  makes  ns  dread  a  like  tyraeey»  were  ear 
monarehs  fireed  from  the  restrainto  6i  laws  and  senates :  B«| 
the  observation  of  any  fraud  or  craehy  in  private  Kfe  is  safi* 
dent,  with  the  ud  of  a  little  thoogbt,  to  give  «s  the  ssbm  ap« 
prdien^n  ;  while  it  serves  as  an  instsnce  of  the  general  tar« 
nq>tion  of  human  nature,  and  shows  us  the  danger  whkh  we 
must  i^cur  by  reposing  an  entire  confidence  in  aaankind^^In 
both  cases,  it  is  experience  which  is  nhiraately  the  fooodetion 
of  our  inference  and  condnsion. 

There  is  no  man  so  young  and  inexperienced,  as  not  to  have 
formed  from  observation,  many  general  and  just  «nyiranfMi  eon* 
oeming  human  af&trs  and  the  conduct  of  life^  but  it  most  be 
confessed,  that  when  a  man  comes  to  put  these  in  practice,  ha 
will  be  extremely  liable  to  error,  till  time  and  forther  experience 
both  enlarge  these  maxims,  and  teach  him  their  proper  use  and 
application.  In  every  sitnatiou  or  incident,  there  are  many 
particular  end  seemingly  minute  circumstaoces,  which  the  man 
of  greatest  talents  is  at  first  apt  to  ovoioDk,  thoi^  on  them 
the  justness  of  his  conclusions,  and  consequently  the  prudence 
of  his  conduct,  entirely  depend.     Not  to  mention  that,  to  a 
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young  beginner,  the  genend 

not  elwmys  on  the  proper  oecaeionBy  nor  can  be 

applied  with  dne  calnineea  and  diatBietioB.    Hie  mdh  ii^  «i 

iihexperieneed  reaeoner  oovld  be  no  veaaoner  si  an,  wen  he 

■oliitely  inexperienced ;  and  when  we  aaalgii  that 

any  one,  we  mean  it  only  in  a  companitiTe  eena% 

him  poasetaed  <^experiaice  in  a  eflMller  and  more  impeifca 


NOTE  CC]  p*  68. 

It  may  be  pretended,  that  the  reeietance  which  we  meet  witk 
in  bodies,  obliging  na  frequently  to  exert  our  force,  and  call  np 
all  our  power,  thia  givee  ub  the  idea  of  force  and  power.  It  ia 
this  nisui  or  strong  endeavour,  of  which  we  are  conscious,  that 
is  the  original  impression  from  which  this  idea  is  copied.  Bn^ 
fir^  we  attribute  power  to  a  vast  number  of  objects,  iriiere  we 
never  can  suppose  this  resistance  or  exertion  of  force  to  ttkm 
place ;  to  the  Siqireme  Being,  who  never  meets  with  any  resis- 
tance ;  to  the  mind  in  its  command  over  its  ideas  and  limbs,  in 
common  thinking  and  motion,  where  the  effect  follows  imme- 
diately upon  the  will,  without  any  exertion  or  summoning  up 
of  force ;  to  inanimate  matter,  which  is  not  capable  of  this  sen- 
timent. Seconelfyf  This  sentiment  of  an  endeavour  to  overcome 
resistance  has  no  known  connection  with  any  event :  What  fol- 
lows it  we  know  by  experience,  but  could  not  know  it  d  prioru 
It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  the  animal  nisus  which  we 
experience,  though  it  can  afford  no  accurate  precise  idea  of 
power,  enters  very  much  into  that  vulgar,  inaccurate  idea,  whidi 
is  fonned  of  iL 


NOTE  [D.]  p.  73. 

I  NEXD  not  examine  at  length  the  rir  inertue  which  b  m 
much  talked  of  in  the  new  philosophy,  and  which  ts  asriibed 
to  matter.    We  find  by  experience,  that  a  body  at  rest  or  in 
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■Mtutt'continiiMfor  ev«r  in  its  pwsient  ■tole^  till  pvl  firam  ii  hf 
some  new  came ;  and  that  a  body  iiB|wUed  takes  aa  modi  aw- 
Cion  from  the  impdfing  body  aa'  it  aoqnirea  iladf.  llieaa  ana 
fiKts,  When  we  caU  thk  a  vif  tMcyfua^  we  mily  nook  theaa 
hctB,  withonipfetendnig  to  have  any  idea  of  their  iaeit  jioirer ; 
inthe  eame  mamifer,  aa  when  we  talk  of  gravity,  we  mean  cer- 
tain eflbcta,  withoat  coayehending  that  active  power.  It 
never  the  meaning  d  Sir  lonae  Newton  to  rob  second 
of  all  force  or  energy ;  though  some^  his  foQowera  have  en- 
deavoored  to  establish  that  theory  upon  his  authority.  On  the 
contrary,  that  great  philosopher  had  reconrse  to  an  ethereaiay 
tive  flnid  to  explain  his  nniverssl  attraction ;  thoog^  he  was  so 
cantioQs  and  modest  as  to  allow  that  it  was  a  mere  hypothesis 
not  to  be  insisted  on,  withoat  more  experiments.  I  mnst  con- 
fess, that  there  is  something  in  the  fiite  of  opimons  a  little  ex- 
traordinary. Des  Cartes  insinnated  that  doctrine  of  the  nni- 
rersal  and  sde  efficacy  of  the  Deity,  withont  insisting  on  it. 
Malebrandie  and  other  Cartesians  made  it  the  foundation  of  all 
their  philosophy.  It  had,  however,  no  authority  in  England. 
Locke,  Clarke,  and  Cndworth,  never  so  much  as  take  notice  of 
it,  bnt  sa^ose  all  akmg,  that  matter  has  a  real,  though  sabor- 
£nate  and  derived  power.  By  what  means  has  it  become  so 
prevalent  among  our  modem  metaphysicians  ? 


NOTE  [E.]p.78. 

AecoRBDro  to  these  expli<ytions  and  definitions,  the  idea  of 
power  is  relative  as  much  as  that  oieauu;  and  both  have  ar&- 
ference  to  an  effect,  or  some  other  event  constantly  conjoined 
with  the  former.  When  we  consider  the  ukknaum  circnmstance 
of  an  object,  by  which  the  degree  or  quantity  of  its  effect  is 
fixed  and  determined,  we  call  that  its  power.  And  according- 
ly, it  is  allowed  by  aU  philosq>hers,  that  the  effect  is  the  mea- 
sare  of  the  power.  But  if  they  had  any  idea  of  power  as  it  is 
in  itself,  why  oould  they  not  measure  it  in  itself?  The  dispute, 
wliether  the  force  of  a  body  in  motion  be  as  its  velocity,  or  the 
square  of  its  velocity ;  this  dispute,  I  say,  needed  not  be  deci- 
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ded  by  tomfmAaghB  tffteUi  la  eip^ 
uinBCt'fiMiMimitKni  ma  oonpfffMOR* 

As  to  the  frequ^iit  bb»  of  the  words,  Forae^  Power,  Vamgy, 
'Ac,  which  eiefy  wime  oecswr  in  eonnoo  oonfeiiaiioB,  as-  wett 
as  in  pldlosophf ;  that  m  no  proof  liiat  we  aie  acqaahHeJ,  ni 
any  inBtanoe,  with  the  eomectiiig^  pmoipto  belweeu  caaao  and 
eflbct,  or  can  account  iddmately  for  tfaeprodncdoa  ef  onethiBg 
hy  another,    llieee  wotAb,  as  eomnioidjr  wied,  hMve  ymy  loose 
meanings  annexed  to  them,  and  their  ideas  are  very  imosftaui 
and  confused.    No  animat  can  p«t  external  bodisa  is  metidii 
without  the  sendment  of  a  nims  or  endearoiir ;  aad  eifwy  aai- 
mal  has  a  sentiment  or  feeling  from  the  stroke  or  hlosr  of  mn 
external  object  that  is  in  motion.    These  sensatieae,  wUch  are 
mer^y  animal,  and  from  whidi  we  can  d/iriort  draw  na  iaie- 
^ence,  we  are  apt  to  transfer  to  inanimate  objects,  and  t*  aop- 
pooe  "diat  diey  hare  some  snch  feeUngs^  whenerer  they 
or  receive  motion.    With  r^ard  to  energies,  which  tm 
'widioat  oar  annexing  to  them  any  idea  of  commwiiealed  mm- 
tioB,  we  consider  only  the  constant  expenenced  cmijonetioB  of 
the  events ;  and  as  we  Jed  a  cnstomary  connectioB  between 
the  ideas,  we  transfer  that  feeling  to  the  objects ;  as  notfaiBg  ia 
more  nsnal  than  to  apply  to  external  bodies  every  interoai  sen- 
sation which  they  occanon.  ■ 


NOTJE  [P.]  p.  95. 

The  prevalence  of  the  doctrine  of  liberty  nlay  be  accouated 
lor  from  another  cause,  viz.  a  fake  sensation,  or  seeming  exp& 
rience,  which  we  have,  or  may  have,  of  liberty  or  indifference 
in  many  of  our  actions.  The  necessity  of  any  action,  whether 
of  matter  or  of  mind,  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  4uality  in  the 
agent,  but  in  any  thiiddng  or  intelligent  being,  who  may  con- 
sider the  action;  and  it  consists  chiefly  in. the  determination 
of  his  thoughts  to  infer  the  exi^nce  of  that  action  from  some 
preoeding  objects ;  as  liberty,  wlien  opposed  to  necessity,  is 
nothing  but  the  want  of  that  determination,  and  a  certain  loose- 
ness or  indifference,  which  we  feel  in  passing,  or  not  passing, 
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finmlheidMir«M€l^todMl«rMy«nMMdiiigaMw  Noir 
we  may  obserrey  that  thou^  m  njimimg  on  k»Mii  actio«% 
we  addom  Usel  such  a  looaoieat  or  indifEeraioe^  but  are  eom- 
mooly  able  to  infer  them  widi  ceneiderable  certainty  from  their 
motiyesy  and  from  the  dlfMntioBa  ef  die  agent ;  yet  it  fre- 
quently happena,  that  bkperfofmmg  the  actiona  themaelTesy  we 
ffreaeaaibleefeomethiag&Bii:  And  ae  dl  leaembfing  eljeeta 
are  re«i3y  tricea  for  cadi  odwry  liui  hm  been  employed  m  m 
deuiemilialite  and  eten  inliiitife  proof  of  hmnan  Cberty*  We 
fed  that  our  aettooa  are  8ulj|ecl  to  oar  wiu  on  moat  oecadoBa; 
and  imegine  we  feel,  that  the  will  itodf  ia  sabjeet  to  nothings 
becnoee^  when  by  a  doid  ef  it  we  are  profoked  to  try,  we  fed 
that  it  morea  eaiAy  erery  way,  and  predneea  an  iamge  efitie¥, 
(or  a  VdBBify^  aa.it  is  called  in  the  adiooli)  efen  on  that  aide 
on  wliidi  it  did  not  aettle.  This  image,  or  feint  motion,  wv 
petauade  oaiBdree,  coidd  atmattuw  nave  been  eompieled  mio 
AetidngitBdf;  becaaae,  dioald  that  be  denied,  we  find,  upon  n' 
second  trial,  dnt  at  present  it  can.  We  consider  not,  that  the 
fentmticd  desire  of  shewing  liberty  is  here  the  motiTeof  ear 
aciiouu  And  it  seems  certam,  that  howefer  we  may  imagian 
we  fed  a  fiberty  within  ouisdves,  a  spectator  oai  commonly  in* 
fer  tnr  actions  from  oar  mottres  and  character ;  and  e^en  where 
he  cannot,  he  coododes  in  generd  tiiat  he  mi^rt^  were  he  per- 
fectly ac^pudnted  with  every  ciiciiinstance  of  ow  sitostioB  and 
tempor,  and  ^  most  secret  qnings  of  our  complexion  and  dis- 
position. Now  this  IB  the  Tory  essence  of  neceasity,  accor£B|^ 
to  the  foregoing  doctrine. 


NOTE  [G.]  p.  96. 

Thus,  if  a  cause  tie  defined,  AtU  wkkkprodmeesm^Aing; 
it  is  easy  to  obsenre,  that /irmfrfcm^  is  synonymous  to  cauiim^ 
In  13ce  manner,  if  a  canse  be  defined,  Aai  by  wkiek  amy  ikbtg 
exists  ;  dus  is  liable  to  die  same  objectioB.  For  idmt  is  meant 
by  these  words,  ^«0AmA^  Had  it  been  said  diit  a  canse  » iAof 
after  which  any  Aing  eomsianify  exists^  we  dioaki  haTe-nnder^ 
stood  the  terms.    For  dns  is,  indeed,  lA  we  know  of  the 
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ter.     And  this  couaUuicy  fonns  the  Tery  eweace  of  ncttOwily^ 
iior  have  we  any  other  idea  of  it. 


NOTE  [H.]  p.  106. 

.  SiHCE  all  reasoninga  concerning  lacta  or  canaea  ia  darivod 
merely  from  cpsUnoi  it  may  be  asked  how  it  **fppwia  that  men 
ao  mnch  anrpaaa  animala  in  reaaoningi  and  one  man  ao  mnch 
surpamea  another  ?  Haa  not  the  same  cuatom  the  same  inflneQca 
on  all? 

We  ahaU  hero  endeavour  briefly  to  ezplani  the  great  difiranca 
in  human  anderatandinga :  After  which,  the  reaaon  of  the  dif- 
ference between  men  and  animals  will  easily  be  compidiend- 
ed. 

1.  When  we  have  lived  any  timoy  and  have  been  accoatomed 
to  the  nniformity  of  nature,  we  acquire  a  general  habit,  by  which 
we  always  transfer  the  known  to  the  unknown,  and  conceive  the 
latter  to  resemble  the  former.  By  means  of  this  general  habi- 
tual principle,  we  regard  even  one  experiment  as  the  foundation 
of  reasonings  and  eacpect  a  similar  event  with  some  degree  of 
certainty,  where  the  experiment  baa  been  made  accurately,  and 
firee  from  all  foreign  dxcumstances.  It  is  therefore  conndered 
as  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  observe  the  consequences  of 
things  ;  and  as  one  man  may  very  much  suipasa  another  in  at- 
trition, and  memory,  and  observation,  this  will  make  a  very 
great  difference  in  their  reasoning. 

2.  Where  there  is  a  complication  of  causes  to  produce  any  ef- 
fect, one  mind  may  be  much  larger  than  another,  and  better  able 
to  comprehend  the  whole  system  of  objects,  and  to  infer  justly 
their  consequences. 

S.  One  man  is  able  to  carry  on  a  chain  of  consequences  to  a 
greater  length  than  another. 

4k  Few  men  can  think  long  without  running  into  a  confusion 
of  ideas,  and  mistaking  one  for  another ;  and  there  are  varioua 
degrees  of  this  infirmity. 

5.  The  circumstance  on  which  the  effect  depends,  is  frequent- 
ly iuvolve^l  in  other  circumstances,  which  are  foreign  and  eztrin- 
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Qc*    TI16  sepaniiioii  of  H  oftm  reqnires  great  aitfintioiiy  •een-' 
ncyy  and  8iilitilty« 

6.  The  fbrming  of  gaiend  mximB  finom  pardcvlBr  obaenra^ 
tioa  18  a  rery  nice  opeialion ;  and  nothing  is  more  nsaal,  from 
haste  or  a  narrowness  of  mind,  whidi  sees  not  on  all  sides,  than 
to  commit  mistakes  in  this  particular. 

7.  When  we  reason  from  analogies,  the  man  who  has  the 
greater  experience  or  the  greater  promptitlide  of  suggesting  ana- 
logies, wiH  be  the  better  leasoner. 

8.  Biasses  from  prejndioes,  education,  passion,  party,  &c.  hang 
more  vpaa  one  mind  than  another. 

9.  After  we  hare  aocpnred  a  confidence  in  human  testimony, 
books  and  convenation  enlarge  much  more  the  sphere  of  one 
man's  experience  and  thought  than  those  of  another. 

It  would  be  easy  to  diBcover  many  other  circnmstances  that 
make  a  diffinence  in  the  underrtandings  of  men. 


NOTE  [I.]  p.  114. 

No  Indian,  it  is  erident,  could  have  experience  that  watec 
did  not  freeie  in  cold  dimates.  This  is  placing  nature  in  a  si* 
taation  quite  unknown  to  him ;  and  it »  impossible  for  him  to 
teH  dpnori  udiat  will  result  from  it.  It  is  making  a  new  ex- 
periment, the  eooseqnenoe  of  which  is  ahraya  uncertain.  One 
may  sometimes  conjecture  from  analogy  what  wiH  IbUow ;  but 
still  this  is  but  conjecture.  And  it  must  be  confessed,  that,  in 
the  present  case  of  freesing,  the  event  follows  eontnry  to  the 
mlea  of  analogy,  and  is  such  aa  a  rational  Indian  would  not 
look  finr.  The  operations  of  cold  upon  water  are  not  gra&ud, 
according  to  the  degrees  of  cold ;  but  whenever  it  comes  to 
the  freeaing  point,  the  water  passes  in  a  moment,  from  the  ut- 
most licpudity  to  perfect  hardboess.  Such  an  event,  therefore, 
may  be  denominated  extraordmary^  and  reqiuires  a  pretty 
Strang  testimony,  to  render  it  credible  to  people  in  a  warm  cli- 
mate :  But  still  it  is  not  miraculoui,  noc  contrary  to  uniform 
experience  of  the  course  of  nature  in  cases  where  all  the  cir- 
cumstances are  the  same.    The  inhabitants  of  Sumatra  have  al- 
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wajfi  wBm  water  i«id  im  Amciwm  dume^  md  Ae  hmiSaag af 
their  rirerB  oogbt  to  be  deemed  a  prodigy :  B«t  thmfumm 
mw  water  ia  Mwcorf  dmii^  ^  wialer ;  aad  tlwwifcie  tliey 
cannot  veaaoMUy  be  poAhe  what  waudd  thera  be  iIm 


NOTE  [KO  p.  llBw 

Sometimes  an  event  may  not,  m  tlfe{|^  #f«Pii  to  be  eotiay 
to  the  bwB  of  naUiTe,  and  yet,  if  it  were  real,  it  might,  by  tea- 
ten  of  some  cii  eunistanoes,  be  denommated  a  miradp;  be* 
eaase,  m/hdy  it  is  contrary  to  these  kws.  Tbns  if  a  ptisan» 
Aiming  a  dirine  authority,  riioald  oommaiid  a  nek  penen  t* 
be  wefl,  a  heahhfnl  man  to  fall  down  dead,  Ae  cImhIb  to  poar 
lain,  the  winds  to  blow ;  in  dkort,  shoaM  order  many  nataral 
OTonts,  which  immediately  fbUow  upon  his  command;  these 
might  jastly  be  esteemed  miracles,  became  they  are  really,  in 
this  case,  contrary  to  the  kws  of  nature.  For  if  any  sospicion 
remain,  that  the  event  and  command  concurred  by  accident, 
litem  h  no  miracle  and  no  transgression  of  the  hrws  of  nature. 
If  this  snspidott  be  remoTod,  there  is  evidently  a  miracle,  and 
a  transgression  of  these  laws ;  because  nothing  can  be  more 
contrary  to  nature  than  that  the  voioe  or  command  of  a  man 
should  have  such  an  influence.  A  mbacle  may  be  accurately 
deined,  a  tramgremon  tfa  law  ofmUure  hy  a  poftieutar  wh 
lUion  of  the  Deity  y  er  hy  the  interpatitton  of  tome  invUMe 
eigtnL  A  miracle  may  either  be  discovered  by  men  or  not. 
This  alters  not  its  nature  and  essence.  The  raising  of  a  bouse 
or  ship  into  the  air  is  a  viuble  mirsde.  The  raising  of  a  feather, 
when  the  wind  wants  ever  so  little  of  a  force  requisite  for  that 
purpose,  is  as  real  a  miracle,  though  not  so  sensible  with  regard 
to  us. 


NOTE  [L.]  p.  125. 

This  book  was  writ  by  Mons.  Montgeron,  counsellor  or  judge 
of  the  Parliament  of  Puis,  a  man  of  figure  and  character,  who 
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was  also  a  martyr  toUiecaitey  and  b  sow  aaid  to  be 
when  in  a  dnngeon  on  aoeoant  of  kk  book* 

There  is  another  book  in  three  ▼ofamea  (eafled  Siem&d  da 
MirackM  de  FAJM  Paris)  giving  an  accoont  of  many  ef  theee 
miiacleey  and  accompanied  with  pre&tory  diseowBet^  whidi  are 
Tery  well  written.  There  nmSy  however^  through  the  whole  of 
these  a  ridicnlons  compariaon  between  the  mirarJea  of  oar  Sa- 
noor  and  those  of  the  Abb6 ;  wherein  it  is  asstfted,  that  the 
evidence  for  the  latter  is  equal  to  that  for  the  former :  As  if  the 
testimony  of  men  coukl  ev^  be  put  in  the  balance  with  that  of 
God  himael^  who  conducted  the  pen  of  the  inspired  writers*  If 
these  writers^  indeed,  were  to  be  considered  merely  as  hnmaB 
testimony,  the  French  author  is  rery  modenrte  in  hit  oon^^ 
rison ;  since  he  mi|^  with  some  appearance  of  reason,  pretend 
that  the  Jansenist  miracles  mudi  surpass  the  other  in  erideace 
and  authority.  The  following  drcumstanoes  are  drawn  from 
authentic  ^apers^  inserted  in  the  abore^mentioned  book* 

Many  of  the  mirades  of  Abbe  Paris  were  proved  immedigta^ 
ly  by  witnesses  before  the  officiality,  or  biehop  s  court,  at  Fvisp 
under  the  eye  of  Cardinal  NoaUles,  whose  character  for  integrity 
and  capacity  was  never  contested  even  by  his  enemies. 

His  sncceasor  in  the  archbishopric  was  an  enemy  to  the  Jan- 
senisfs,  and  for  that  reason  promoted  to  the  See  by  the  Coon. 
Yet  twenty-two  recton  or  eur^  of  Paris,  widi  infinite  earnest* 
nesi^  press  him  to  eiamine  those  miracles,  which  they  assert  to 
be  known  to  the  i^wle  woffid,  and  indi^mtahly  certain :  Bvtha 
wisely  fodbore* 

The  MoGnist  party  had  tried  to  discredit  dieae  miracles  In  eae 
instance,  that  of  Mademoiselle  le  Franc  But,  besides  that  their 
pioeeediags  were  m  many  respects  the  most  iiv^gukr  in  the 
world,  particulariy  in  citing  only  a  few  of  the  Jansenist  witnesses, 
they  tampered  with :  Besides  this,  I  say,  they  soon  found 
overwhelmed  by  a  cloud  of  new  witnesses,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  in  number,  mostof  them  persooi  of  credit  and 
SBbatanoe  in  Pnis,  who  gave  oath  for  the  flHnde.  TlBswasae- 
rompaaif  d  with  a  solisnn  and  eainest  appeal  to  the  Parliament. 
B«t  the  Parliament  were  foribidden,  by  authcrity,  to  meddle  in 
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the  affair.  It  was  at  last  obaarved,  that  whene-MM  are  htmM 
by  seal  and  enthnsiaaiiiy  thine  b  no  degreo  if  liawaii  turiiiny 
80  strong  as  may  not  be  procured  for  dn  greatest  ahesiffity : 
And  those  who  will  be  so  silly  as  to  eannnine  die  aSur  by  dat 
mediunit  and  sedc  particular  flaws  in  the  tesdmony*  are  ahnosl 
rare  to  be  confounded.  It  mnst  be  a  nuserable  impoetare,  ia* 
deed,  that  does  not  prevail  in  that  contest. 

All  who  have  been  in  Franco  aboat  that  tine  have  heaid  ef 
the  reputation  of  Mons.  Herault,  the  LwnOmemt  4b  PMin% 
whose  vigilance,  penetration,  activity,  and  extensivie  intettigeorek 
have  been  much  talked  of.  This  magistrate,  who  by  the  natare 
of  his  office  is  almost  absolute,  was  invested  withfiHBpowei%  oo 
purpose  to  suppress  or  disa«dit  these  miradea;  and  hefireqoent* 
ly  seized  immediately,  and  examined  the  witnesses  and  snljecta 
of  them ;  but  never  could  reach  any  thing  aatisfifcctofy  agunsa 
thenu 

In  the  case  of  Mademoiselle  Thibant,  he  sent  dbe  Cudobs  I>» 
Sylva  to  examine  her,  whose  evidence  is  very  corioua.  Tlie 
phjrsician  declares  that  it  was  impossible  she  could  have  beea  so 
ill  as  was  proved  by  witnesses ;  because  it  was  impossible  abe 
could,  in  80  short  a  time,  have  recovered  so  perfecdy  ashefooiid 
her.  He  reasoned,  like  a  man  of  sense,  from  natorsl  canaaa  ; 
but  the  opposite  party  told  him,  that  tlie  whole  was  a  nurade^ 
and  that  his  evidence  was  the  very  best  proof  of  it. 

The  Molinists  were  in  a  sad  dilemma.  They  durst  not  assert 
the  absolute  insufficiency  of  human  evidence  to  prove  a  miracle. 
They  were  obliged  to  say  that  these  miracles  were  wrought  by 
witchcraft  and  the  devil.  But  they  were  told,  that  this  was  the 
resource  of  the  Jews  of  old. 

No  Jansenist  was  ever  embarrassed  to  account  for  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  miracles,  when  the  chureh-yard  was  shut  up  by  the 
king*s  edict.  It  was  the  touch  of  the  tomb  which  produced 
these  extraordinary  effects ;  and  when  no  one  could  approach 
the  tomb,  no  effects  could  be  expected.  God,  indeed,  could- 
have  thrown  down  the  walls  in  a  moment ;  but  he  is  master  of 
his  own  graces  and  works,  and  it  beloi^  not  to  us  to  account 
for  them.    He  did  not  throw  down  the  walls  of  every  city  like 
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t^ote  of  Jerichoy  ob  th^  Boiiiildiiig  of  the  faniB'  hdnis,  nor  break 
up  the  prison  of  every  apostle,  like  that  of  St  Paid. 

No  less  a  man  than  the  Due  de  Chatillon,  a  duke  and  peer 
of  France,  of  the  highest  rank  and  ftunily,  gives  evidence  of  a 
miracnlons  core,  performed  upon  a  servant  of  his,  who  had  lived 
several  years  in  his  house  with  a  visible  and  palpable  infirmity. 

I  shall  conclude  with  obeorving,  that  no  clergy  are  more  cete- 
'bfmled  for  stHctnete  of  life  and  manners  than  the  secular  deigy 
of  Fiance,  particularly  the  rectors  or  cur4s  of  F^uris,  who  bear 
testimony  to  Uiese  impostures. 

Hie  karmng,  genioa,  and  probity  of  the  gentlemen,  and  the 
anaiarity  of  the  inims  of  Fort  Royal,  have  been  ma^  oelebrar 
ted  idi  over  Europe.  Yet  they  ill  give  evidence  for  a  miracle. 
wwwght  on  tke  niece  of  the  fioilons  Pascal,  whose  sanctity  of 
life,  as  well  as  extraordinary  capacity,  is  well  known.  The  fa- 
mous Racine  gives  an  iMscount  of  tliis  miracle  in  his  fiunous 
history  of  Port  Royal,  iuid  fortifies  it  with  all  ike  prooCi^  which 
a  multitude  df  nuns,  prieffts^  ^hysidlms,  and  men  of  the  world, 
dl  of  ibem  of  undoubted  credit,.  coaUl  bestow  upon  it.  Seve<% 
xal  men  of  letters,  pardcnkrly  th^  bishop  of  Toumay,  thought 
tbia  miiaGle  ao  certain,  as  to  employ  it  in  tlie  refutation  of 
atheiBtB  and  fineelJiinkans.  The  ^jueen-regent  of  France,  who 
was  extremdy  prejudiced  agi^t  the  Port  Royal,  sent  her  own 
physidan  to  eiamine  tito  lniracl0,  who  returned  an  absolute 
convert.  Inf  Ao^  the  suj^ematuxal  cure  was  so  incontestable, 
that  it  saved,  for  a  time)  that  fiunous  monastery  from  the  ruin 
with  wiiidi  it  wito  threatened  by  the  Jesuits.  ^  Had  it  been  a 
cheat,  it  had  certainly  been  detected  by  such  sagacious  and 
powerful  antagonists,  and  must  have  hastened  the  ruin  of  the 
contrivers.  Our  divine^  wlio  vkbl  build  up  a  formidable  castle 
from  such  despicable  materials ;  what  a  prodigious  fiibric  coukl 
they  havte  reared  kam  these  and  many  other  circnmstaocea 
wbfdi  I  have  not  mentiotted  I  How  olien  would  the  great 
navies  of  Pascal^  Racine^  Ainand,  Niede,  have  resounded  in 
ow  ears  ?  But  if  they  be  wise,  they  had  better  adopt  die  mi- 
racle, ai  beiftg  more  worth  a  thousand  times  than  all  the  rest 
of  their  coHectton.  Besides,  it  may  serve  very  much  to  their 
purpose.'    For  that  miracle  was  really  performed  by  the  touch 
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of  an  authentic  holy  prickle  of  the  holy  thorn,  whidh  conipoawl 
the  holy  crown,  which,  8cc 


NOTE  [M.]  p.  147. 

In  general,  it  may,  I  think,  he  eatahliahed  aa  a  onKim,  thai 
where  any  canse  ifi  known  only  by  its  parUcnhur  eflbeta,  H  aran 
be  impoeaible  to 'infer  any  new  effects  from  that  canae ;  anoo 
the  qualities  which  are  requisite  to  produce  theae  new  dfecta 
along  with  the  former,  must  either  be  difierent,  or  auperioff,  or 
of  more  extensive  operation,  than  those  which  simply  proda- 
ced  ^be  effect,  whence  alone  the  cause  is  supposed  to  be  known 
to  us.  We  can  nerer,  therefore,  have  any  reason  to  aappoaa 
the  existence  of  these  qualities.  To  say,  that  the  new  efleda 
proceed  only  from  a  continuation  of  Uttt  same  energy,  which  is 
already  known  from  the  first  effects,  will  not  remove  the  diffi- 
culty. For  even  granting  this  to  be  the  case,  (ndiidi  can  aal- 
dom  be  supposed,  the  very  continuation  and  exertion  of  m 
like  energy  (for  it  is  impossible  it  can  be  absolutely  the  sasM)* 
I  say,  this  exertion  of  a  like  energy,  in  a  different  period  of 
space  and  time,  is  a  very  arbitrary  supposition,  and  what  there 
cannot  possibly  be  any  traces  of  in  the  effects,  from  which  all 
our  knowledge  of  the  cause  is  originally  derived.  Let  the  m- 
ferred  cause  be  exactly  proportioned  (as  it  should  be)  to  the 
known  effect ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  it  can  posaeas  any  qna* 
lities  from  which  new  or  different  effects  can  be  if^^rrmL 


NOTE  [N.]  p.  157. 

This  argument  is  drawn  from  Dr  Berkeley ;  and  indeed  moal 
of  the  writings  of  that  very  ingenious  author  form  the  best  lea- 
sons  of  scepticism  which  are  to  be  found  either  among  the  an- 
cient  or  modern  philosophers,  Bayle  not  excepted.  Ho  pro- 
fpsses,  however,  in  his  title-page,  (and  undoubtedly  with  great 
truth,)  to  have  composed  his  book  against  the  sceptics  aa  wdl 
as  against  the  atheists  and  freethinkers.     But  that  aD  his  argn- 
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uneato,  Uiough  otherwise  intended,  are,  in  reality,  merely  tcepti-* 
caJ,  appears  from  this,  thai  thet/  admit  of  no  answery  and  pro- 
duce no  contncHon.  Their  only  effect  is  to  cause  that  momen-^ 
tary  amazement  and  irresolution  and  confusion,  which  is  the  re* 
suit  of  scepticism. 


NOTE  [O.]  p.  159, 

Whatever  disputes  there  may  be  about  mathematical  points, 
we  must  allow  that  there  are  physical  points,  that  is,  parts  of 
extension,  which  cannot  be  divided  or  lessened,  either  by  the 
eye  or  imagination.  These  images,  then,  which  are  present  to 
the  fJBuacy  or  senses,  are  absolutely  indivisible,  and  consequently 
must  be  allowed  by  mathematicians  to  be  infinitely  less  than 
any  real  part  of  extension ;  and  yet  nothing  appears  more  cer* 
tain  to  reason,  than  that  an  infinite  number  of  them  composes 
an  infinite  extension.  How  much  more  an  infinite  number  of 
those  infinitely  snuill  parts  of  extension,  which  are  stiU  suppo- 
sed infinitely  divisible  ? 


NOTE  [P.]  p.  160. 

It  seems  to  me  not  impossible  to  avoid  these  absurdities  and 
contradictions,  if  it  be  admitted  that  there  is  no  sudi  thing  as 
abstract  or  general  ideas,  pn^ieriy  speaking ;  but  that  all  gene- 
ral ideas  are,  in  reality,  particular  ones  attached  to  a  gene- 
ral term,  which  recalls,  upon  occasion,  other  particular  ones, 
that  resemble,  in  certain  circumstances,  the  idea  preaent  to  the 
mind.  Thus,  when  the  term  Horse  is  pronounced,  we  imme- 
diately figure  to  ourselves  the  idea  of  a  black  or  a  white  animal, 
of  a  particular  size  or  figure :  But  as  that  term  is  also  usually 
applied  to  animals  of  other  colours,  figures,  and  sizes,  these 
ideas,  though  not  actually  present  to  the  imagination,  are  easi- 
ly leeaDed ;  and  our  reasoning  and  conclusion  proceed  in  the 
aaase  way  as  if  they  were  actually  present.  If  this  be  admit- 
ted (as  seems  reasonable)  it  follows,  that  all  the  ideas  of  quan- 

2h2 
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tkf«  upoji  which  timthemalidtfi*  reiMm,  m€  iMiog  fain  piiti-^ 
cttkk^  and  msh^  ikd  are  Biigg«8ted  by  the  teoM  and  iiMgiiiiliiini 
and  eonseqiieiiily  cannot  he  mfinitely  ^Tiaihie*  It  k  laftcieBl 
to  fatiTe  dropped  this  hint  at  present,  widioiit  pweeratfaig  it  aay 
further.  It  certainly  concerns  all  lovers  of  sdenea  iiol  td  ek- 
poee  themselves  to  the  ridicule  and  contempt  of  the  ignorant  hy 
their  conclusions ;  and  this  seems  the  readiest  sohitioii  of  theaa 
difficulties. 


NOTE  Ca]  p.  167. 

That  impious  maxim  of  the  ancient  philosophy,  B»  miJUifff 
nikUftl,  by  which  the  creation  of  matter  was  exdoded,  oaasaa 
to  be  a  maxim,  acoorcyng  to  this  philosophy.  Not  aidy  i1m 
will  of  the  Siqireme  Being  may  create  matter,  but,  for  anght 
we  Vjiaw  d  priar%  the  wiU  of  any  other  being  might  crsate  it, 
or  any  other  cause,  that  the  most  whimsical  imaginatloii 
assign. 


NOTE  [R.]  p.  185. 

That  property  is  a  species  of  rekuion^  which  produces  a 
connection  between  the  person  and  the  object,  is  evident :  The 
imi^;ination  passes  naturally  and  easily  from  the  oooaidflratioo 
of  a  field  to  that  of  the  person  to  whom  it  belongs.  It  may 
only  be  asked,  how  this  relation  is  resolvable  into  any  of  ihAm 
three,  vis;»  oaufoiion^  amiigmiy^  and  retembkmee^  whUk  we 
have  affirmed  to  be  the  only  connecting  principles  amQBg  ideas  ? 
To  be  the  proprietor  of  any  tlung  is  to  be  die  sole  ptoon  who^ 
by  the  laws  of  society,  has  a  right  to  dispose  of  it,  and  to  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  it.  This  right  has  at  least  a  tendemiy  to  proeora 
the  person  the  exercise  of  it ;  and  in  fact  does  commonly  pro- 
cure him  that  advantage.  For  rights  winch  bad  no  infiuaaceb 
and  never  took  place,  would  be  no  rights  at  alL  Now  m  perv 
son  who  diq>06es  of  an  object,  and  reaps  benefit  from  it,  both 
produces,  or  may  produce,  effects  on  it,  and  b  affected  by  i^ 
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IVoperty  therefore  is  a  spedes  of  eenisolton.  It  enftbles  the  per- 
son to  prodnce  altemtiQiis  on  the  olject9  vad  it  sopposes  that 
his  conditioii  is  inqufoye^i  and  altered  by  it.  It  is  indeed  the  re« 
lation  the  most  infecesting  of  any,  and  ocean  the  most  frecjiifinl- 
]y  to  the  mind. 


NOTE  [S.]  p.  228. 

This  ficti<m  of  a  state  of  natore,  as  a  state  of  war,  was  not 
first  started  by  Mr  Hobbes,  as  is  commonly  imagined.  Pkto 
endearoors  to  reiiite  sn  hypothesis  very  like  it  in  the  2d,  3d, 
and  4th  books  de  Repnbliea.  Cicero,  on  the  contrsry,  sopposes 
it  certain  and  muTersaUy  acknowledged  in  the  following  pas- 
sage :  **  Qms  enim  Testr&m,  jndices,  ignorat,  ita  natoram  rermn 
tnlisse,  nt  qnodam  tempore  homines,  nondom  neqae  natorali, 
neqne  cmli  jure  descripto,  iiisi  per  agros  ac  dispeni  vagaren- 
**  txBTr  tantamq[iie  habermit,  qoantilin  mami  ac  Tiribiis,  per  ce- 
dem  ac  ▼nlnera,  ant  er^iere,  ant  retinore  potnisseiil  ?  Qni  igi- 
tmr  piiini  nrtnte  et  consilio  praestanti  ezstitenmt,  ii  perspeo- 
**  to  genere  humanae  docilit$tis  atque  ingenii,  dissipatos  vmun 
in  locom  cQogr^anmt,  eosqne  ex  feritate  ilia  ad  jnstitiam  ac 
mansnetodinem  tiansdnzenmt.  Tom  res,  ad  conuntinem  vti- 
litatem,  qnas  pablicas  appellamns,  turn  conyenticula  hbroinnm, 
qasB  postea  ciritates  nominatse  suit,  tnm  domidlia  conjimcta, 
*'  qnas  mbes  dicimns,  invento  et  dirino  et  hnmano  jm^  msmi- 
bus  sepsemnt.  Atqoe  inter  banc  ritam  pinpolitam  hmnani- 
tate,  et  iUam  immanem,  nihil  tam  interest,  qnam  JUS  aiqiie 
'*  VIS.  Hcvnm  ntro  uti  nolimns,  altero  est  utendom.  Vim  vo- 
Inmns  extingoi  ?  Jns  valeat  necesse  est,  id  est,  jv^cia,  qnibus 
omae  jm  continetor.     Jndicia  displicent,  ant  nulla  smit  ?  Via 
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<*  dominetnr  necesse  est.     Hwc  Tident  onmes.*^ — Pro  Sext« 


1.42. 


NOTE  [T.]  p.  233. 
The  author  of  L' Esprit  des  Loix.     This  illustrious  writer, 
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howerer,  wto  out  with  a  diflereni  tbeoiy,  and  rapposet  aD  figlif 
to  be  foimded  on  certain  rapporU  or  relationi ;  which  is  a  sya- 
tern  that,  in  my  opinion,  never  will  be  leeonefled  widi  trae  plu- 
kwophy.  Father  Malebranche,  as  far  as  lean  leaniyWaa  the  fiivt 
that  started  this  abstract  theory  of  moraby  wUch  was  afterwards 
adopted  by  Cndworth,  Clarke,  and  others ;  and  as  it  ezdndes 
all  sentiment,  and  pretends  to  found  every  thing  on  reason,  it 
hae  not  wanted  foDowers  in  this  philosophic  age.  See  SeeHom  L 
Appendix  /.  With  regard  to  justice,  the  virtue  here  treated 
of,  the  inference  against  this  theory  seems  short  and  oonchisive. 
IVoperty  b  allowed  to  be  dep^ident  on  dvil  laws ;  dvO  laws 
are  allowed  to  have  no  other  object  but  the  interest  of  society : 
This  therefore  must  be  allowed  to  be  the  sole  foundation  ef  pro- 
perty and  justice*  Not  to  mention,  that  our  obligation  itsdf  to 
obey  the  magistrate  and  his  laws  is  founded  in  nothing  but  the 
interests  of  sodety. 

If  the  ideas  of  justice,  sometimes,  do  not  foDow  the  disposi- 
tions  of  dvil  law ;  we  shall  find  that  these  cases,  instead  of  ob- 
jections, are  confirmations  of  the  theory  delivered  above.  Where 
a  dvil  law  is  so  perverse  as  to  cross  all  the  interests  of  society, 
it  loses  all  its  authority,  and  men  judge  by  the  ideas  of  natural 
justice,  which  are  conformable  to  those  interests.  Sometimes 
also  dvil  laws,  for  useful  purposes,  require  a  ceremony  or  form 
to  any  deed  ;  and  where  that  is  wanting,  their  decrees  ran  con- 
trary to  the  usual  tenor  of  justice  ;  but  one  who  takes  advan- 
tage of  such  chicanes,  is  not  commonly  regarded  as  an  honest 
man.  Thus,  the  interests  of  sodety  require  that  contracts  be 
fulfilled ;  and  there  is  not  a  more  material  article  either  of  natu- 
ral or  dvil  justice  :  But  the  omission  of  a  trifling  circumstance 
will  ofum,  by  law,  invalidate  a  contract  in  foro  hunuMnoy  but 
not  in  faro  coMeienHity  as  divines  express  themselves.  In 
these  cases,  the  magistrate  is  supposed  only  to  witbclraw  ht« 
power  of  enforcing  the  right,  not  to  have  altered  the  right. 
Where  his  intention  extends  to  the  right,  and  is  conformable 
to  the  interests  of  society,  it  never  failn  to  alter  the  right ;  s 
dear  proof  of  the  origin  of  justice  and  of  properly,  as  asj^igned 
above. 
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NOTE  [U-]  p.  238, 

It  is  evident  that  the  will  or  consent  alone  never  transfers 
property,  nor  causes  the  obligation  of  a  promise  (for  the  same 
reasoning  extends  to  both)  ;  but  the  will  must  be  expressed  by 
words  or  signs,  in  order  to  impose  a  tie  upon  any  man.  The 
expression  being  once  brought  in  as  subservient  to  the  wiU, 
soon  becomes  the  principal  part  of  the  promise ;  nor  will  a  man 
be  less  bound  by  his  word,  though  he  secretly  give  a  different 
direction  to  his  intention,  and  withhold  the  assent  of  his  mind. 
But  though  the  expression  makes,  on  most  occasions,  the  wliole 
of  the  promise,  yet  it  does  not  always  so  ;  and  one  who  should 
make  use  of  any  expression,  of  which  he  knows  not  the  mean-* 
ing,  and  which  he  uses  without  any  sense  of  the  consequences, 
would  not  certainly  be  bound  by  it.  Nay,  though  he  know 
its  meaning,  yet  if  he  uses  it  in  jest  only,  and  with  such  signs 
as  evidently  shew  that  he  has  no  serious  intentions  of  binding 
himself,  he  would  not  lie  under  any  obligation  of  performance ; 
but  it  is  necessary  that  the  words  be  a  perfect  expression  of 
the  will,  without  any  contrary  signs.  Nay,  even  this  we  must 
not  cany  so  fiiir  as  to  imagine,  that  one  whom,  by  our  quidc- 
ness  of  understanding,  we  conjecture,  from  certain  signs,  to  have 
an  intention  of  deceiving  us,  is  not  bound  by  his  expression  or 
verbal  promise,  if  we  accept  of  it ;  but  must  limit  this  conclu- 
sion to  those  cases  where  the  signs  are  of  a  diflferent  nature  from 
those  of  deceit.  All  these  contradictions  are  easily  accounted 
for,  if  justice  arise  entirely  from  its  usefulness  to  society ;  but 
will  never  be  explained  on  any  other  hypothesis. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  moral  decisions  of  the  Jesuits^  and 
other  relaxed  casuists,  were  commonly  formed  in  prosecution 
of  some  such  subtilties  of  reasoning  as  are  here  pointed  out, 
and  proceeded  as  much  from  the  habit  of  scholastic  refinement 
as  from  any  corruption  of  the  heart,  if  we  may  follow  the  au- 
thority of  Mons.  Bayle.  See  his  Dictionary,  article  Loyola. 
And  why  has  the  indignation  of  mankind  risen  so  high  against 
these  casuists ;  but  because  every  one  perceive<l,  timt  human 
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Bociety  could  not  subsist  were  such  practices  authorised,  and 
that  morals  must  always  be  handled  with  a  view  to  public  in- 
terest, more  than  philosophical  regularity  ?  If  the  secret  direc- 
tioa  of  the  intentkm,  said  every  man  of  aenaoy  ooold  invalidate 
a  contract;  where  is  our  security?  And  yel  a  anetapliyBical 
■choolman  might  think,  that,  where  an  inteatioii  wm  soppooed 
to  be  requisite,  if  that  intention  really  had  no  plaee>  no  cmac' 
quence  ought  to  follow,  and  no  obligation  be  iiiipoaed.  The 
caanistical  subtilties  may  not  be  greater  than  the  aobtiltiea  of 
lawyers,  hinted  at  above ;  but  as  the  former  are  pemieiousy  and 
the  latter  innocent  and  even  necessary ^  this  is  die  reason  of  the 
very  different  reception  they  meet  with  from  the  woild. 

It  is  a  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome,  that  the  priest,  by  a 
secret  direction  of  his  intention,  can  invalidate  any  sacrament. 
This  position  is  derived  from  a  strict  and  regular  prosecntioo 
of  the  obvious  truth,  that  empty  words  alone,  without  any 
meaning  or  intention  in  the  speaker,  can  never  be  attended 
with  any  effect.  If  Uie  same  conclusion  be  not  admitted  in 
reasonings  concerning  civil  contracts,  where  the  affiur  is  al« 
lowed  to  be  of  so  much  less  consequence  than  the  eternal  sal- 
vation of  thousands,  it  proceeds  entirely  from  men's  sense  of 
the  danger  and  inconvenience  of  the  doctrine  in  the  former 
case :  And  we  may  thence  observe,  that  however  positive,  ar- 
rogant and  dogmatical  any  superstition  may  appear,  it  never 
can  convey  any  thorough  persuasion  of  the  reality  of  its  object^ 
or  put  tlicm,  in  any  degree,  on  a  balance  with  the  common  in- 
cidents of  life,  which  we  learn  from  daily  observation  and  expe- 
rimental reasoning. 


NOTE  [X.]  p.  244. 

The  only  solution  which  Plato  gives  to  all-  the  objections 
that  might  be  raised  against  the  community  of  women,  esta- 
blished in  this  imaginary  commonwealth,  is,  K«AAi«-t«  yn^  i% 
Toi/Td  Mxn  Xiyixau  Kxt  AfAsSfr«<,  trt  rtfmf  u^tXifuy  kocXcv.  To  ^  /8A«- 
Ci^dv  mTXi^^^  Scite  enim  islud  et  diet  fur  ct  diccUiTy  Id  quod  tUUe 
sit  honcstimi  esse,  quod  autem  inutile  sit  ftnjTc  esse,     De  Kep. 
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lib.  V.  p.  457.  ex  edit.  Serr.  And  this  maxim  will  admit  of  n« 
doubt  where  publics  utility  is  concerned ;  which  is  Plalo^a  mean* 
ing.  And,  indeed,  to  what  other  purpose  do  all  the  ideas  of 
chastity  and  modesty  serve  ?  Nisi  uHle  est  quod  facimuSyfruS" 
ira  estghrioj  says  Phndm8«-^KiiX«F  rmf  fi?mit^itf  ttJif,  says  Plu- 
tarch de  vitiaso  pudore»  Nihil  eorum  qus  damnosa  sunt,  pul- 
chrum  est.    The  same  was  the  opinion  of  the  Stoics,     ^ttnf 

Xtyms  r«f  c^nnf  mm  th*  wmfimuif  w^m^iu  Sept.  Emp.  lib.  iii. 
cap.  20. 


NOTE  [Y.]  p.  247. 

That  the  lighter  machine  yields  to  the  heavier,  and  in  ma- 
chines of  the  same  kindt  that  the  empty  yields  to  the  loaded  ; 
this  rule  is  founded  on  convenience.  That  those  who  are  go- 
ing to  the  capital  take  place  of  those  who  are  coming  lirom  it ; 
this  seems  to  be  founded  on  some  idea  of  the  dignity  of  the 
great  city,  i|nd  of  the  preference  of  the  future  to  th^  past.  FVom 
like  reasons,  among  footf walkers,  the  right  hand  entitles  a  man 
to  the  wall,  and  prevents  jostling,  which  peaceable  people  find 
very  disagreeahle  and  inconvenient. 


NOTE  [Z.]  p.  250. 

We  ought  not  to  imagine,  because  an  inanimate  object  may 
be  useful  as  well  as  a  man,  that  therefore  it  ought  also,  accord- 
ing to  this  system,  to  merit  the  appellation  of  virtuous.  The 
Bcntinients  excited  by  utility  are,  in  the  two  cases,  very  diffe- 
rent ;  and  the  one  is  mixed  with  affection,  esteem,  approba- 
tion, &c.  and  not  the  other.  In  like  manner,  ah  inanimate  ob- 
ject may  have  good  colour  and  proportions  as  well  as  a  human 
figure.  But  can  we  ever  be  in  love  with  ^he  former  ?  There 
are  a  numerous  set  of  passions  and  sentiments,  of  which  think- 
ing, rational  beings  are,  by  the  original  constitution  of  nature, 
the  only  proper  objects  :  And  though  the  very  8amc  qnalities 
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he  tnuMferred  to  ed  imaMible,  inaniniEte  being,  they  will  noC 
ezdte  tlie  etnie  aentimeiit.  The  beneftoU  ^nlitiee  of  faerfae 
and  minerak  aie,  tndeedy  sometiiiiee  called  their  vktmm  /  hut 
this  b  an  effect  of  the  ca{irice  of  kngoagey  wUeh  ovghl  aot 
to  be  regarded  in  reasoning.  For  though  there  be  a  spoeiea  of 
afiprobation  attending  eren  inanimate  objects,  when  benefidaly 
yet  this  sentinient  b  so  weak,  and  so  difeent  from  that  iHdch 
is  directed  to  beneficent  magistrates  or  stateamem^  tfiat  they 
oogfat  not  to  be  ranked  under  the  same  dass  or  appdlation. 

A  very  small  variation  of  the  object,  even  where  the  same 
qnalities  are  preserved,  will  destroy  a  sentiment.  Thns,  the 
same  beauty,  transferred  to  a  different  sex,  excites  no  amorouB 
passion,  u^iere  nature  is  not  extremely  perverted. 


NOTE  [AA.]  p.  252. 

Unoutivulness  to  parents  b  din^roved  of  by  mankind, 
wfu^iffumtn  r«  ftfAA«p,  urn  rvXA«yi^i^«vf  mh  r«  wm^mw^nnw  mm^rif 
mwrm  rvy»«^9rf«.  Ingratitude,  for  a  like  reason  (though  he 
seems  there  to  mix  a  more  generous  regard)  rwrnXmrnmrufrtH 

nrm  rtf  tfftm  wM^vtmmt  r«tf  tcmimsmrti  immftuff  tuu  fhm^m%.  Lib. 
vL  cap.  4.  Perhaps  the  historian  only  meant,  that  our  sym- 
pathy and  humanity  were  more  enlivened,  by  our  considering 
the  similarity  of  our  case  with  that  of  the  person  suffering ; 
which  is  a  just  sentiment. 


NOTE  [BB.]  p.  256. 

It  is  needless  to  push  our  researches  so  for  as  to  ask,  why 
we  have  humanity  or  a  fellow-feeling  with  others  ?  It  is  suffi- 
cient tliat  this  is  experienced  to  be  a  principle  in  human  na- 
ture. We  must  stop  somewhere  in  our  examination  of  causes : 
and  there  are,  in  every  science,  some  genersl  principles,  be- 
yond which  we  cannot  hope  to  find  any  principks  more  gene- 
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nd.  No  man  is  abeohitely  indifferaiit  to  the  bappineM  and  mi* 
■eiy  of  othera.  The  fint  has  a  natural  toidency  to  gnre  plea- 
sore ;  the  second,  pam.  This  every  one  may  find  in  himself 
It  is  not  probable  that  these  principles  can  be  resolYed  into  prin- 
ciples more  simple  and  QniTersal,  whatever  attempts  may  have 
been  made  to  that  purpose*  But  if  it  were  possible,  it  belongs 
not  to  the  present  aabject ;  and  we  may  here  safely  consider 
theee  principles  as  original, — hi4>py  if  we  can  render  all  the  con- 
sequences sufficiently  plain  and  penpicoons ! 


NOTE  [CC]  p.  261. 

In  prop<Htion  to  the  station  which  a  man  possesses,  according 
to  the  relations  in  which  he  is  placed,  we  always  expect  from 
him  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  good ;  and,  when  disappointed, 
blame  his  inutility  ;  and  much  more  do  we  blame  him,  if  any  ill 
or  prejudice  ^arises  from  his  conduct  and  behaviour.  When  the 
interests  of  one  country  interfere  with  those  of  another,  we  esti- 
mate the  merits  of  a  statesman  by  the  good  or  ill  which  results 
to  his  own  country  from  his  measures  and  counsels,  without  re- 
gard to  the  prejudice  which  he  brings  on  its  enemies  and  rivals. 
His  fellow-citizens  are  the  objects  which  lie  nearest  the  eye  while 
we  determide  his  character.  And  as  nature  has  implanted  in 
every  one  a  superior  affection  to  his  own  country,  we  never  ex- 
pect any  regard  to  distant  nations  where  a  competition  arises. 
Not  to  mention,  that  while  every  man  consults  the  good  of  his 
own  community,  we  are  sensible  that  the  general  interest  of 
mankind  is  better  promoted,  than  by  any  loose  indeterminate 
views  to  the  good  of  a  species,  whence  no  beneficial  action  could 
ever  result,  for  want  of  a  duly  limited  object  on  which  they 
could  exert  themselves. 


NOTE  [DD.]  p.  264. 

For  a  like  reason,  the  tendencies  of  actidns  and  characters, 
not  their  real  accidental  consequences,  are  alone  regarded  in 
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OUT  moral  determinationw  or  general  judgniQiits ;  tbongb  in  oar 
real  feeling  or  eenliiiiefit  we  cannot  help  ]Nqrbig  gmder  re|pid 
IP  one^hoae  station,  joined  to  rirtne,  rendeia  him  leiDy  «ae- 
inl  to  society,  than  to  one  who  exerta  the  aocid  vhrtnef  oply  in 
good  intentiona  and  beneyolent  affectioius.  Sti^arttiag  the  cba?- 
fBcter  from  the  fortone,  by  an  eaay  and  necoiia^ry  eibrt  «f 
thon^^ty  we  pronoance  theae  persona  alih^  and  fpa  then  the 
aame  general  praise.  The  judgment  tomcts»  or  eadsaErowa  to 
correct  the  appearsnce,  bnt  is  not  able  entirely  to  prevail  over 
sentiment. 

Why  is  this  peach-tree  said  to  be  better  than  that  other,  but 
because  it  produces  more  or  better  fruit  ?  And  would  not  the 
same  praise  be  given  it,  though  snails  or  vermin  had  destroyed 
the  peaches  before  they  came  to  full  maturity  ?  In  morals  too, 
is  not  the  tree  known  by  the  fruit  f  And  cannot  we  easily  dis- 
tinguish between  nature  and  accident,  in  the  one  case  as  well  as 
in  the  other  ? 


NOTE  [EE.]  p.  266. 

It  is  wisely  onhuned  by  nature,  that  private  connections 
should  commonly  prevail  over  universal  views  and  consideim- 
uons  ;  otherwise  our  affections  and  actions  would  be  dissipated 
and  lost  for  want  of  a  proper  limited  object.  Thus  a  small  be- 
nefit done  to  ourselves,  or  our  near  friends,  excites  more  lirely 
sentiments  of  love  and  approbation,  than  a  great  benefit  done  to 
a  distant  commonwealth  :  But  still  we  know  here,  as  in  all  the 
senses,  to  correct  these  inequalities  by  reflection,  and  retain  a 
general  standard  of  vice  and  virtue,  founded  chiefly  on  general 
usefulness. 


NOTE  [FF.]  p.  270. 

One  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  there  is  no  human  creature, 
to  whom  tJie  appearance  of  liappiness  (where  envy  or  revenge 
haK  no  place)  does  not  give  pleasure ;  that  of  miser>',  uneasi- 
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liess.  This  seeniB  inseparable  finora  our  make  and  constitiition. 
Bat  they  are  only  the  more  generous  minds  that  are  iSienoe 
prompted  to  seekly  zealonsly  the  good  of  others,  and  to  have  a 
real  passion  for  their  welfare.  With  men  of  narrow  and  nng»- 
neroos  spirits,  this  sympathy  goes  not  beyond  a  slight  feefing 
of  the  imagination,  which  serves  only  to  excite  sentiments  of 
complacency  or  censure,  and  makes  them  apply  to  the  object 
either  hononrable  or  dishoilottrable  appellations.  A  griping 
nrner,  for  instanee,  praises  extrenaely  induttry  Bnd.frttgaHty 
even  in  others,  and  sets  them,  in  his  estimation,  above  all  the 
other  virtues.  He  knows  the  good  that  results  from  them,  and 
feels  that  species  of  happiness  with  a  more  lively  sympathy, 
than  any  other  you  could  re^nresent  to  him ;  though  periiaps  he 
would  not  put  with  a  shilling  to  make  the  fortune  of  the  indus- 
trious man  whom  he  praises  so  highly. 


NOTE  [GG,]  p.  281. 

DiODORUs  SicuLVS,  lib.  XV. .  It  may  not  be  improper  to  give 
the  character  of  Epaminondas,  as  drawn  by  the  historian,  in  or- 
der to  show  the  ideas  of  perfect  merit  which  prevailed  in  thoae 
ages.  In  other  illustrious  men,  says  he,  you  will  observe  that 
each  possessed  some  one  shining  qutility,  which  was  the  foimdib 
tion  of  his  fame :  In  Epaminohdiys  all  llie  virtuj6$  are  found 
united ;  force  of  body,  eloquence  of  expression,  vigour  of  mind^ 
contempt  of  riches,  gientlen^ss  of  disposition,  and,  whai  is  ekie/fy 
to  be  regarded^  courage  and  conduct  in  war. 


NOTE  [HH.]  p.  282. 

All  men  are  equally  liable  to  pain,  and  disease,  and  sick- 
ness ;  and  may  again  recover  health  and  ease.  These  circum- 
stances, as  they  make  no  distinction  between  one  man  and  an- 
other, are  no  source  of  pride  or  humility,  regard  or  contempt. 
But  comparing  our  own  species  to  superior  ones,  it  is  a  very 
mortifying  consideration,  that  we  should  all  be  so  liable  to  dis^ 
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md  infirmities ;  and  divines  accordingly  ei 


pic  in  Older  to  dqwess  self-conceit  and  Tanity.  lliey  would 
kave  more  snooess  if  the  common  bont  of  oar  thoughts  wen 
not  perpetually  tamed  to  compare  oorsehres  with  others.  The 
infirmitiesof  old  age  are  mortifying;  because  >  oomparibon with 
the  young  may  take  plaoe.  The  king's  eril  is  indnatriously 
concealed,  becanse  it  affects  othersy  and  is  often  transmitted  to 
posterity.  The  case  is  nearly  the  same  with  audi 
convey  any  nanseous  or  frightful  images ;  the  ej^lepsy, 
stance^  ulcers,  sores,  scabs,  kc* 


NOTE  lU.-]  p.  884. 


There  is  something  extraordinary,  and  seemingly  unaccount- 
able, in  the  operation  of  our  passions,  when  we  consider  the 
fortune  and  situation  of  others.  Very  often  another's  advance- 
ment and  prosperity  produces  envy,  iriuch  has  a  strong  mixture 
pf  hatred,  and  arises  chiefly  from  the  comparison  of  ourselves 
with  the  perscMi.  At  the  very  same  time,  or  at  least  in  very 
short  intervals,  we  may  feel  the  passion  of  respect,  which  is  a 
species  of  affection  cr  good-will,  with  a  mixture  of  humility. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  misfortunes  of  our  fellows  often  cause 
pity,  which  has  in  it  a  strong  mixture  of  good-wilL  This  sen- 
timent of  pity  is  neariy  allied  to  contempt,  which  is  a  ipedes  of 
dislike,  with  a  mixture  of  pride.  I  only  point  out  theae  pheaome* 
naas  a  subject  of  ipeculation  to  such  as  are  curious  with  regard 
to  moral  inquiries.  It  is  sufficient  fit^^  the  present  purpose  to  ob- 
serve in  general,  that  power  and  riches  commonly  cause  re- 
spect, poverty  and  meanness  contempt,  though  particular  views 
and  incidents  may  sometimes  raise  the  passions  of  envy  and 
of  pity. 


NOTE  [KK.]  p.  287. 

There  is  no  man  who,  on  particular  occasions,  is  not  af- 
fected with  all  tlie  disagreeable  passions,  (ear,  anger,  dejection. 
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grief,  melancholy,  anxiety,  &c.  But  these,  so  far  as  ihey  are 
natural  and  universal,  make  no  difference  between  one  man 
and  another,  and  can  never  be  the  object  of  blame.  It  is  only 
when  the  disposition  gives  a  prcpensity  to  any  of  these  disagree- 
able passionsy  that  they  disfigure  the  character,  and,  by  givmg 
uneasiness,  convey  the  sentiment  of  disapprobation  to  the  spec^ 
tator.  • 


NOTE  [LL.]  p.  289. 

Tacit.  Hist.  lib.  iii.  Hie  author,  entering  upon  the  narra- 
tion, says,  Laniata  vesUyfotdum  spedaculum  ducebahiry  mukia 
increpantibusy  ntdlo  mlacrimante :  deformitas  ezitus  miseri- 
cordiam  ahstulerat.  To  enter  thoroughly  into  this  method  of 
thinking,  we  must  make  allowance  for  the  ancient  maxims,  that 
no  one  ought  to  prolong  his  life  after  it  became  dishonourable ; 
but,  as  he  had  always  a  right  to  dispose  of  it,  it  then  became  a 
duty  to  part  with  it. 


NOTE  [MM.]  p.  290. 

The  absence  of  virtue  may  often  be  a  vice,  and  that  of  the 
highest  kind ;  as  in  the  instance  of  ingratitude,  as  well  as  mean- 
ness. Where  we  expect  a  beauty,  the  disappointment  gives  an 
uneasy  sensation,  and  produces  a  real  deformity.  An  abject- 
ness  of  character,  likewise,  is  disgustful  and  contemptible  in 
another  view.  Where  a  man  has  no  sense  of  value  in  himself, 
we  are  not  likely  to  have  any  h^faer  esteem  of  him.  And  if 
the  same  person,  who  crouches  to  his  superiors,  is  insolent  to 
his  inferiors  (as  often  happens,)  this  contrariety  of  behaviour, 
instead  of  correcting  the  former  vice,  aggravates  it  extremely, 
by  the  addition  of  a  vice  still  m<H«  odious.     See  Sect.  8. 


NOTE  [NN.]  p.  312. 
It  seems  certain,  both  from  reason  and  experience,  that  a 
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rude  untaught  savage  regulates  chiefly  his  love  and  hatred  by 
the  ideas  of  private  utility  and  injury,  and  has  but  fidnt  eui- 
oeptions  of  a  general  mde  or  fiysiem  of  behavionr.  The  umb 
who  stands  opposite  to  him  in  battle,  he  hates  heartily,  not  oidy 
for  the  present  moment,  which  is  almost  tmavoidahle,  but  for 
ever  vftesr ;  nor  is  he  satisfied  without  the  most  extmne  po- 
nishment  and  vengeance.  But  we,  accustomed  to  society,  aad 
to  more  enlarged  reflections,  consider  that  this  man  is  serving 
his  own  country  and  community ;  that  any  man,  in  the  same 
situation,  would  do  the  same ;  that  we  ourselves,  in  like  cir- 
cumstances, observe  a  like  conduct ;  that,  in  general,  human 
society  is  best  supported  on  such  maxims.  And  by  tiwae  sup- 
positions and  views,  we  correct,  in  some  measure,  our  mder 
and  narrower  passions.  And  though  much  of  our  Menddnp 
and  enmity  be  still  regulated  by  private  consideratioai  of  bene- 
fit and  harm,  we  pay  at  least  this  homage  to  gefielvl  rolei, 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  respect,  tiiat  we  commonly  per- 
vert our  adversary's  conduct,  by  imputing  malice  or  mJoMkie 
to  him,  in  order  to  give  vent  to  those  passions  which  arise  fitMU 
self-love  and  private  iuterest.  When  the  heart  is  full  of  rage, 
it  never  wants  pretences  of  this  nature ;  though  sometimes  as 
frivolous,  as  those  from  which  Horace,  being  almost  crushed  by 
the  fall  of  a  tree,  affects  to  accuse  of  parricide  the  first  plaaier 
of  it. 


NOTE  [00.]  p.  336. 

Benevolence  naturally  divides  into  two  kinds,  the  ffeneral 
and  the  particidar.  The  first  is,  where  we  have  no  friendship, 
or  connection,  or  esteem  for  the  person,  but  feel  only  a  general 
sympathy  with  him,  or  a  compassion  for  his  pains,  and  a  con- 
gratulation with  his  pleasures.  The  other  species  cyf  benevo- 
lence is  founded  on  an  opinion  of  virtue,  on  services  done  us,  er 
on  some  particular  connection.  Both  these  sentiments  must 
he  allowed  real  in  human  nature ;  but  whether  they  wiU  re- 
solve into  some  nice  considerations  of  self-love,  is  a  question 
more  curious  than  important.     The  former  sentiment,  to  wit. 
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dM$  of  general  benevoleiice,  or  humanity,  or  sjmpathj^  we  aliaU 
kare  occanon  fifeqnently  to  treat  of  in  the  coone  of  this  inqui- 
ry ;  and  I  aasnme  it  as  real,  firom  general  experience,  withovt 
any  oth^  proof. 


NOTE  [PP.]  p.  346. 

This  theory,  concerning  the  origin  of  property,  and  conae- 
qnently  of  justice,  is  in  the  main  the  same  with  that  hinted  at 
and  adopted  by  Grotius.  ^*  Hinc  disdmus,  quae  fnerit  causa, 
«  ^h  qnain  a  primnva  communione  rerum  primo  mdbilium,  de- 
^  inde  et  immobilium  discessum  est :  nimirum  quod  ciim  non 
^  cqiKenti  homines  yesci  sponte  natis,  antra  habitare,  corpore 
**  ant  nudo  agere,  aut  cortidbus  arborum  ferarumye  pellibus 
*'  vestito,  vitsB  genus  exqui^tius  ddegissent,  indnstria  opus  fuit, 
^Iqf^m  SIngu^  rdbus  singulis  adhiberent:  quo  minus  autem 
^  finctos  in  commune  conferrentur,  primum  obttitit  locorum, 
*<  in  qiuB  homines  discessemnt,  distantia,  deinde  justhitt  et  amo- 
**  ris  defectos,  per  quern  fiebat,  ut  nee  in  labore,  nee  in  oon- 
<<  sumptione  fiructuum  quae  debebat,  squalitas  senrar^tur.  Simul 
**  disdmus,  quomodo  res  in  proprietatem  iverint ;  non  animi  ac- 
^  tu  solo,  neque  enim  scire  alii  poterant,  quid  alii  suum  esse  vel- 
^  \eniy  ut  eo  abstinerent,  et  idem  velle  plures  poterant ;  sed 
*'  pacto  quodam  aut  expresso,  ut  per  dirisionem,  aut  tadto,  ut 
**  per  occupationem.**  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pads,  Lib.  ii*  cap.  2. 
§  2.  art.  4.  &  5. 


NOTE  [QQ.]  p.  345. 

Natural  may  be  opposed,  either  to  what  is  tmusualf  mtra- 
eulous,  or  orHficiaL  In  the  two  former  senses,  justice  and  pro- 
perty are  undoubtedly  naturaL  But  as  they  suppose  reason, 
forethought,  design,  and  a  social  union  and  confederacy  among 
men,  perhaps  that  epithet  cannot  strictly,  in  the  last  sense,  be 
applied  to  them.  Had  men  lived  without  society,  property  had 
never  been  known,  and  neither  justice  nor  injustice  had  ever 
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61^1m1.    B«i  society  imong  fauiDaii  ereatuiM  hiRi  been 
■ibie  wltbimt  rf»oii  and  fbretfaonglit.     infeiirir 
wdtey  BTB  gvided  by  inatacty  wbich  Mip^iei  tiw  phee  of 
Bat  all  these  dispates  are  merely  verbal. 


NOTE  [RRO  p.  346. 

That  there  b6  &  s^fMration  or  tdittbcdoii  «f  |MMMiaRM»  and 
that  diis  0^jfarathm  be  steady  and  cmiBtacnt ;  tl&  k  ithm^hMf 
f^stfoArtd  by  the  iiitei^lfi  of  society,  and  hence  iImb  etigiii  of  jvi- 
tk»  and  pWifietty.  Wbt  poseesrfons  are  asrif^iied  to  pMktthr 
persons ;  this  is,  generaHy  speaking,  fttitty  indifibreni ;  tad  1i 
oiflevi  determined  t»y  very  tivol^ms  Views  and 
We  sbaR  mention  a  few  partSeolBrs. 

weve  a  sonety  formed  among  sereNa  uidcpeiraeiit 
^  most  t)byi<nis  nile  wfudi  coiddbe  agi^ed  on  irsiftd  be  to 
nei  property  to  prmni  possession,  and  leare  tiftrf  one  •  Y%lit 
to  what  he  at  present  enjop.  Hie  rekdon  6f  pbsaetsidii,  wUdi 
takes  place  between  die  person  and  the  object,  natmiAy  draws 
on  the  relation  of  property. 

Fbr  a  Hke  reason,  occtipation  or  first  possenion  becomea  the 
foundation  of  property. 

AMiere  a  man  bestows  labour  and  industry  upon  any  clject, 
which  before  belonged  to  nobody ;  as  in  cutting  down  and  skap- 
ing  a  tree,  in  ndtiA-ating  a  field,  kc,  the  alteiticions  vMA  he  pfo- 
duces  causes  a  relation  between  him  and  the  object,  and  natnnly 
engages  us  to  annex  it  to  him  by  the  new  relation  of  property. 
This  cause  here  concurs  with  the  public  utility,  which 
the  encouragement  given  to  industry  and  labour. 

Perhaps,  too,  private  humanity  towards  the 
curH,  in  diin  instants  with  the  other  motives,  and  engages  aa 
to  leave  with  him  wliat  lie  has  acquired  by  his  sweat  and  1^ 
hour,  and  wfiat  he  has  flattered  himHelf  in  tbe  constant  enjoy- 
ment of.  For  though  private  humanity  can  by  no  means  be  tlie 
origin  of  justice,  tiince  the  latter  nrtue  so  often  contradicts 
tbe  former ;  yet  when  the  rule  of  separate  and  constant 
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n^otk koBoe  foraMd  bj 4h» indiipMiwihIe mtcmaitim  fi Aoeiet 
tf,  piinitt Imomiiity) jMd  anafienifln  to  ilie  dinHf  a  htrddiiip  10 
■liiMier,  niiy,  III  a  piriicrfir  iMtaaoa^  gima  ri—  lo  a  [wntifhr 

I  am  much  inclined  to  thi■i^  tint  iIh  right  of  MfOfjan  ^ 
inheritance  mnch  depends  on  those  connections  of  the  imagina* 
tion,  and  that  the  relation  to  a  fonner  pn^nietor  begetting  a  re- 
lation to  the  object  is  the  oaose  why  tkt  ptopeiiy  u  transHerred 
to  a  man  after  the  death  of  his  kimonan.     It  is  tme)  industry  is 


«he«aiaged  by  ife  ii— ifigiMfi  id  iMismppuvn  to  chO^en 
N9 :  Bat  tUs  ocmadarKMW  wV  9^f  h»^e  pbpe  in 
adahiiatids^pMityg  vfalnias  tkla'nlg^.of  jB«c9^oniii  r^prd- 
ail«i«B  spiling  d»  gnatest  bubiiifHia. 
>  •  Apipihiiiiif  aC  yBDpigty,  hfme§enm$h  cm  he  eiplaiped  no  way 
hmii^  wmatmrn  Ao  .^  T(Ai^^  the 

Tlie  prqMrty  of  riren,  by  the  laws  of  most  nations,  and  by 
this  natnral  torn  of  onr  thought,  is  attributed  to  the  proprietors 
of  thdr  banks,  excepting  soch  Tsst  rivers  as  the  Rhine  or  the 
Danube,  which  seem  ioajaigt  to  follaw  as  an  accession  to  the 
pvoperty  of  the  neighbouring  fields.  Yet  even  these  rivers  are 
MMitiered  as  liie  prapeity  of  ifafa  nadon  through  whose  d^mi- 
fllteBtfieyrui;  Um»  idqs «r  a tialiaii heii^  af  a  aailaU^  ^A^  to 
eettespond  wfth  them,  ^aA  baar  them  anch  a  rrlarifflp  in  the 
inry. 

Tie  aeeessioQs  wfaidi  are  made  ^  bad  bardsring  apoo  li- 
iFcm^Mdwlhe  Imid,  saythecmtisii  pnmdsdk  b^  made  by 
Ufa*  they  esll  sAfMN,  that  is,  iaocniiMy  and  iappsft^sptiUy ; 
#lii&4a^cirB«maiaaoes  thai  ^wrnt  Ae  imaginsfiaa  m  ths  om- 


Where  Aere  is  any  coamdeatbla  poatioD  torn  at  oooe  from  one 
fmafi!  and  added  to  aaalfaer,  it  beeomes  not  hi*  property  whosfs 
faidHfiAiontiflit  mdte  with  ^  kmi,  ami  tin  iha  turns  ^ivi 
)tert8  have  spread  their  rails  mio  both.  Jkkft^  that,  the 
fboui^  does  not  mApiendy  josa  tfama» 

In  short,  we  must  ever  dinliagaiA  hatwjaan  the  nacoaiiqr  of 
a  aepaiatSoa  and  ooaatancy  io  asms  >iiimiai<ii  ninl  the  cylfs* 
wlifeli  ateigtt  particukr  ui^miauaai.ptidrimr.  paiawa.  ;.  JJbp 
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first  necessity  is  obvious,  strong  and  inTincibie :  The  latter  Imt 
depend  en 'a  pnblic  utility  more  light  and  frivokrasy  on  the  sea- 
tinent  of  private  fanmaBity  and  aversion  to  private  haitUup^ 
on  positive  laws,  on  precedents,  analogies,  and  very  fine 
tiotn  and  tarns  of  the  imagination. 


■I 
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NOTE  [SSO  p.  350. 

Ti^  term  Pride  is  c^ttmonly  tainn  inabadaeBae;  bnttUi 
sentiment  seems  indifferent,  -and  may  he  either  good  or  had,  ac- 
cording as  it  is  well  or  ill  founded,  and  according  to  the  other 
circumstances  which  accompany  it.  The  French  OEpiess  this 
sentiment  by  the  term  amawproprej  hnt  as  they  also  ezptess 
self-love  as  well  as  vanity  by  the  same  term,  there  arises  thence 
a  great  confusion  in  Rochefoucault,  and  many  of  their  noial 
wriiert. 


NOTE  [TT.]  p.  353. 

Love  and  esteem  are  nearly  the  same  passion,  and  arise  firom 
similar  causes.      The  qualities  which  produce  both  are  such 
as  communicate  pleasure.     But  where  this  pleasure  is  severe 
and  serious ;  or  where  its  object  is  great,  and  makes  a  strong 
impression ;  or  where  it  produces  any  degree  of  humility  and 
awe :  In  all  these  cases,  the  passion  whicli  arises  from  the  plea- 
sure is  more  properly  denominated  esteem  than  love.     Bene- 
volence attends  both ;  but  is  connected  with  love  in  a  more 
eminent  degree.     There  seems  to  be  still  a  stronger  mixture 
of  pride  in  contempt,  than  of  humility  and  esteem  ;  and  the 
reason  would  not  be  difficult  to  one  who  studied  accurately 
the  passions.     All  these  various  mixtures,  and  compositions, 
and  appearances  of  sentiment,  form  a  very  curious  subject  of 
speculation,  but  are  wide  of  our  present  purpose.     Thronghout 
this  inquiry,  we  always  consider,  in  general,  what  qualities  are 
a  subject  of  praise  or  of  censure,  without  entering  into  all  the 
mmnte  differences  of  sentiment  which  they  excite.     It  is  eri- 
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denty  that  whatever  is  contemned,  is  also  disliked,  as  well  as 
what  is  hated ;  and  we  here  endeavour  to  take  objects  accord- 
ing to  their  most  simple  views  and  appearances.  These  sciences 
are  hat  too  apt  to  appear  abstract  to  common  readers,  even 
wi^  all  the  precautioDs  which  we  can  take  to  clear  them  from 
snperfliioiis  specolationsy  and  bring  them  down  to  every  capa- 
citor* 


NOTE  [UU.]  p.  SU. 

The  following  passage  of  Cicero  is  worth*  quoting,  as  being 
the  most  dear  and  express  to  onr  purpose  than  any  thing  that  can 
be  imagined,  and,  in  a  dispute  which  is  chiefly  verbal,  must, 
on  account  of  the  author,  carry  an  authority  from  which  there 
can  be  no  apped. 
**  Virtus  antem,  qun  est  per  se  ipsa  laudabilis,  et  sine  qua 
nihil  laudari  potest,  tamen  habet  plures  partes,  quarum  aha 
est  alia  ad  landationem  aptior.  Sunt  enim  ali»  virtntes,  qum 
«  videntur  in  moribos  hominum,  et  quidam  comitate  ac  bene- 
"  ficentia  posits :  aliss  qu»  in  ingenii  aliqua  faoultate,  ant  ani- 
«  mi  magnitudine  ac  robore.  Nam  dementia,  justitia,  benig- 
"  nitas,  fides,  fortitudo  in  pericuHs  conununibus,  jndbnda  est 
''  auditu  in  laudationibus.  Omnes  enim  hie  viriutes  non  tarn 
*'  ipsis,  qui  eas  in  se  habent,  quam  generi  hominum  fructuoss 
'^  putantur.  Si4>ientia  et  magnitude  animi,  qua  omnes  res  hu- 
**  manse,  tenues  et  pro  nihilo  putantur ;  et  in  cogitando  vis 
^  qussdam  ingenii,  et  ipsa  eloquentia  admirationis  habet  non 
«  minus,  jucnnditatis  minus.  Ipsos  enim  magb  videtur,  quos 
«  landamns,  qu^  iHos,  i4>ud  quos  landanras,  omaie  ac  tueri : 
*^  sed  tamen  in  kudenda  jimgenda  sunt  etiam  lusc  genera  vir- 
**  tttnm.  Ferunt  enim  anres  hominum,  cum  ilia  quae  jucunda 
^  et  grata,  tnm  etiam  iSa  qua  mirabilia  sunt  in  virtnte,  lauda- 
<<  eL**    De  OraL  Ub.  ii.  cap.  89. 

I  suppose,  if  Cicero  were  now  alive,  it  would  be  found  dift- 
cult  to  fetter  his  moral  sentimcoits  by  nairow  systems ;  or  per- 
suade him,  thai  no  qualities  were  to  be  admitted  as  rirlneff,  or 
acknowledged  to  be  a  part  oi  personal  merit,  but  what  were  re- 
commended hyThe  Whole  Dufy  rfMan. 
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*  <  ■  * 

NOTE  XXX.]  p.  37fi. 

DuAiMo  die  tinw  of  tlie  empomrsi  the  R<Hiiaai  eeeni  to  hcvo 
been  more  girto  to  intrignee  end  gellenlrf  than  the  EngUi 
ar^  at  pteeent ;  And  the  wonien  6i  eoiidhaan»  in  eidar  to  letaie 
their  lovers,  endeavoured  to  fix  a  name  of  reproach  on  thne 
who  were  addicted  to  wenching  and  low  amonrB.  They  were 
called  Ancillarioli.  See  Seneca  de  Beneficiis,  lib.  i.  cap.  9. 
See  also  Martial,*  lib.  x«.:epig»  58< 


NOTE  [YY.]  p.  891. 

'<  FilAGii'ia  et  lahorioea  mortalitas  in  partes  lata  digcawt,  oh 
<<  firmitatis  suse  memor,  nt  portionibus  qnisquia  eokiet^  qio 
<<  maxime  indigeret*"  Plin*  lib.  ii«  oap^  7^  So  early  aa  He- 
aiod's  time,  there  were  30^000  deities.  Oper,  et  Diet.  Bb*  1. 
ver.  250.  But  the  task  to  be  performed  by  these  aoeaaa  elill 
too  great  for  their  number.  The  provinces  of  the  deities  were 
bO  subdivided,  that  there  was  even  a  god  of  Sneesing*  See 
Arist,  PtM.  sect.  33.  cap.  7.  The  province  of  copulation, 
suitably  to  the  importance  and  dignity  of  it,  was  divided  among 
several  deities. 


NOTE  [ZZ.]  p.  402. 

It  will  be  easy  to  give  a  reason,  why  Thales,  Anaximander, 
and  those  early  philosophers,  who  really  were  a^eists,  might 
be  very  orthodox  in  the  Pagan  creed ;  and  why  Anaxagoras 
and  Socrates,  though  real  theists,  must  naturally,  in  ancient 
times,  be  esteemed  impious.  The  blind  vngtnded  powers  of 
nature,  if  they  could  produce  men,  might  also  produce  such 
bemgs  as  Jupiter  and  Neptune,  who  being  the  meet  poweiful 
intelligent  existences  in  the  world,  would  be  ^proper  objects  of 
worship.  But  where  a  Supreme  Intelllgeace^  the  First  Cause 
of  bU,  is  admitted,  these  capricious  beings^  if  they  exist  at  all, 
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must  appear  very  subordinate  and  dependent,  and  consequent- 
ly  be  excluded  from  ibe  raiik  of  deities*  Plato  (de  Leg.  lib.  x.) 
assigns  this  reason  for  the  imputation  thrown  on  Anaxagoras, 
EAmely,  his  dmy^  the  divinity  of  the  ^tare,  planets*  and  olher 
ckwl«d«oloeo0. 


NOTE  [AAA.]  p.  419. 

Vbarius  Elaoous,  cited  byHiny,  liUxxviiL  cap.  2.  affirm- 
ed, ihat  il  was  itsu3l  for  (be  Jlmnansy  before  they  laid  siege  to 
407  (owB,  to  invoeale  the  tutelar  deity  of  the  place,  and  by 
pronumg  him  greater  honoors  than  those  he  at  present  enjoy** 
«d»  bfihe  htm  to  betray  hi^  old  friends  and  votaries.  Th^  p^ioe 
.of  tho  We\9K  i/Q%y.of  j^onie.  yr^a  for  this  reason  Kept  a  most 
-nili^^s  ipystery ;  lest  tjie  enemies  of  the  repsJi)Uc  sbopld  be 
dbky  in  tbs  Mme  manner,  to  dmw  him  over  to  their  service. 
Fer  wilkom  tbe  name,  they  thought  nothing  of  that  kind  CQ\iUl 
•he  pnKdsed.  FUny  says«  that  the  oonimon  form  of  iijivQcatian 
was  pi«served  tobistJnH)  intheritualof  thepoptiffi.  AndMsr 
crDbios  has  transmitted  a  copy  of  it  from  the  secret  tUogs  of 
Ssmmomou  Serefras, 


NOTE  CBBB.]  p.  421. 

Most  nations  have  frdlen  into  this  guilt  of  human  sacrifices ; 
though,  perhaps,  that  impious  superatilion  has  never  prevailed 
very  much  in  any  civilized  nation,  unless  we  except  the  Cartha- 
ginisas*  For  the  Tynans  soon  abolished  it.  A  sacrifice  is  eon- 
caitfd  B$  a  present ;  and  any  present  is  delivered  to  their  deity 
by  destroying  it,  and  rendering  it  useless  to  men ;  by  burning 
iriiat  is  scdidy  pouring- i^m  the  liquid*  and  killing  the  animate^ 
For  want  of  a  hatter  way  of  doing  him  service^  we  do  oiUBelv^  i^i 
ii^Dty ;  and  ^aacf  that  we  theiisby  express,  at  least,  the  hearii- 
aess  of  our  go^d  will  and  adoration.  Thus  pur  mercenary  de- 
votioa  deceives  ours^vasy  and  ioMigWB  it  deceives  the  deity* 
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NOTE  [CCC]  p.  447. 

It  is  Btrange  that  the  Egyptian  religion,  though  ao  ahaurd, 
thould  yet  hare  borne  so  great  a  resemblance  to  ihb  Jewhh, 
that  ancient  writers,  even  of  the  greatest  genius,  were  not  abls 
to  observe  any  difference  between  them.  For  it  is  winariiahia 
that  both  Tacitus  and  Snetonins,  when  they  mention  that  de- 
cree of  the  senate,  under  Tiberins,  by  which  the  Egyptian  and 
Jewish  proselytes  were  banished  from  Rome,  expresaly  trad 
these  religions  as  the  same ;  and  it  i^pears,  that  even  the  de- 
cree itself  was  founded  on  that  supposition.  "  Actun  et  de 
sacris  Eg^tiis,  Judaicisque  pellendis ;  &ctumqne  patram  oon- 
sultum,  ut  quatuor  millia  libertini  generis  ed  ntpen^iikmt 
infects,  qnis  idonea  etas,  in  insulam  Sardiniam  vehersntmr, 
"  coSrcendis  illic  latrociniis ;  et  si  ob  gravitatem  oseli  interis- 
<<  sent,  vile  damnum :  Ceteri  cederent  ItaHa,  nisi  certam  ante 
"  diem  pro&nos  ritus  exuissent."  Tacit.  Ann.  lib.  n.  c  85. 
'<  Extemas  csremonias,  Egyptios,  Judaicosque  ritus  compes- 
'*  cuit ;  coactus  qui  superstitione  ea  tenebantur,  religiosas  vestes 
**  cum  instrumento  omni  comburere,"  &c.  Sueton.  Tiber,  c  S6. 
These  wise  heathens,  observing  something  in  the  general  air, 
and  genius,  and  spirit  of  the  two  religions  to  be  the  same,  es- 
teemed the  differences  of  their  dogmas  too  frivolous  to  deserva 
any  attention. 
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NOTE  [DDD.]  p.  438. 

Xenophon's  conduct,  as  related  by  himself,  is,  at  once,  an 
incontestable  proof  of  the  general  credulity  of  mankind  in  those 
ages,  and  the  incoherences,  in  all  ages,  of  men*s  opinions  in  re- 
ligious matters.  That  great  captain  and  philosopher,  the  dis- 
ciple of  Socrates,  and  one  who  has  delivered  some  of  the  most 
refined  sentiments  with  regard  to  a  deity,  gave  all  the  following 
marks  of  vulgar  superstition.  By  Socrates*s  advice,  he  con- 
sulted the  oracle  of  Delphi  before  he  would  engage  in  the  ex- 
pedition of  Cyrus.     De  Exped.  lib.  ill.  p.  294.  ex  edit.  Leund. 
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Sees  a  dream  the  lu^^t  after  the  generals  were  seized ;  /v^ch  be 
pays  great  regard  to^  bat  thinks  ambiguous.  Id.  p.  295.  He 
and  the  whole  army  regard  sneezing  as  a  very  hicky  omen.  Id. 
p.  SOOl  Has  another  dream,  when  he  comes  to  the  rirer  Cen- 
tntmf  wfaidi  his  fellow-general,  Chirosophvs,  also  pays  great  re- 
gard tOb  LL  lib.  iw,  p.  323.  The  Greeks,  suffering  from  a  cdd 
north  wind,  sacrifice  to  it ;  and  the  historian  observes,  that  it 
inmadiBtely  abated.  Id.  p.  329.  Xenophon  oonsalts  the  sacii- 
fioas  in  secret,  before  he  would  form  any  resc^iition  with  UnselF 
about  settling  a  colony.  Lib.  t.  p.  359.  He  was  himself  a  veqr 
skilfal  angor.  Id.  p.  361.  Is  detennined  by  the  victims  to  re- 
tae  the  mAB  command  of  the  army  which  was  offered  him. 
Lib.  tL  p.  273.  Cleander,  the  Spartan,  though  very  desimos  of 
it,  reftwcs  it  for  the  same  reason.  Id.  p.392.  Xenophon  men- 
tioiis  an  old  dream  with  the  interpretation  given  him,  when  he 
first  joined  Cyms,  p.  373.  Mentions  also  the  place  of  Hercn- 
Ws  descent  into  heD,  as  believing  it,  and  says  the  marks  of  it 
ai6  still  remaining.  Id.  p.  375.  Had  almost  starved  the  army, 
nther  than  lead  them  to  the  field  against  the  anspices.  Id. 
p.382,383.  His  firiend,  Endides,  the  aognr,  woidd  not  beliefe 
that  he  had  bron^t  no  money  from  the  eiq^edidon ;  till  he  (£n- 
clides)  sacrificed,  and  then  be  saw  the  matter  clearly  in  the  Ez- 
ta.  Lib.  viL  p.  425.  Hie  same  philosopher,  proposing  a  pro- 
ject of  mines  for  the  increve  of  the  Athenian  revenues,  advises 
them  first  to  consult  the  oracle.  De  Rat.  Red.  p.  392.  That 
all  this  devotion  was  not  a  frvoe,  in  order  to  serve  a  political 
purpose,  appears  both  from  the  frurts  themselves,  and  from  the 
genins  of  that  age,  when  little  or  nothing  could  be  gained  by 
hypocrisy.  Besides,  Xenophon,  as  appears  from  his  Memora- 
bilia, was  a  kind  of  heretic  in  those  times,  which  no  politicsl  de- 
votee ever  is.  It  is  for  the  same  reason  I  maintain,  that  New- 
ton, Locke,  Claike,  &c«  being  Ariam  or  SociniaMS^  were  very 
sincere  in  the  creed  they  professed  :  And  I  always  oppose  this 
aigument  to  some  libertines,  irfio  will  needs  have  it,  that  it  was 
impossible  but  that  these  philosophers  must  have  been  hypocritea. 
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NOTE  [£££0  p.  MS. 

Bacchus,  a  diyine  being,  is  rqirewnted  by  the  heathes 
mytholi^  M  the  inneiilor  of  dancing  and  the  Aeatre.  Flays 
were  anciently  even  a  part  of  public  worrii^  <Mf  the  mast  80> 
Icmn  occasuNMy  and  often  employed  in  times  of  pettifanipe  to  ap- 
peaee  the  oflfended  deities*  But  they  ha ve  be«i  saakmaly  pfo- 
raibed  by  the  godly  in  later  ages ;  and  the  play-boaaa»  acoord- 
tag  to  a  learned  divme,  is  the  porch  of  helL 
-  >  Bat  in  order  to  ibow  more  evidently  that  it  is  {possible  ior  avoo 
Tigion  to  represent  the  Divinity  in  still  a  more  immoral  and  oa- 
araiaUe  light  than  he  was  piciuHed  by  the  ancients,  -We  shall 
cite  a  loi^  passage  frofn  an  author  of  taste  and  imagiaaiion, 
w4io  waa  surely  no  enemy  to;  Christianity.  It  is  the  Chevalier 
Ramsay,  a  writer  who  had  so  laudable  an  incliaatioii  to  be  oi^ 
thodox,  that  his  reason  never  lonnd  any  dMicnlty,  evea  in  the 
doctrines  which  freethitycers  scruple  the  most;  the  trinity,  kieiB- 
Tiation,  and  satisfaction:  His  humanity  aloae,  'of  which-  he 
seems  to  have  had  a  great  stock,  rebelled  against  the  doctrines 
of  eternal  reprobation  and  predestination.  He  expresses  him* 
self  thus  :  ^<  What  strange  ideas/'  says  he,  "  would  an  Indian 
or  -a  Chinese  philosopher  have  of  our  holy  region,  if  they 
judged  by  the  schemes  given  of  ft  by  our  modern  freethink- 
ers, and  Pharisaical  doctors  of  all  sects  ?  According  to  the 
^  odioas  and  too  vulgar  system  of  these  incredulous  scoffere 
"  and  credulous  scribblers," — **  the  God  of  the  Jews  is  a  most 
*^  cruel,  unjust,  partial,  and  fantastical  being.  He  create<l,  about 
'^  6000  ycart^  ago,  a  man  and  a  woman,  and  placed  them  in  a 
'^  fine  garden  of  Asia,  of  which  there  are  no  remains.  This 
<'  garden  was  furnished  with  all  sorts  of  trees,  fountains,  and 
^*  flowers.  He  allowed  them  the  use  of  all  the  fruits  of  this 
"  beautiful  garden,  except  one,  that  was  planted  in  the  midst 
"  thereof,  and  that  had  in  it  a  secret  virtue  of  preserving  them 
<<  in  continual  health  and  vigour  of  body  and  mind,  of  exalting 
*'  tlicir  natural  powers,  and  making  them  wise.  Tlie  devil  en- 
*'  tcred  into  the  bo<ly  of  a  serpent,  and  solicited  the  first  wo- 
man to  cat  of  this  forbidden  fmit ;  she  engaged  her  husband 
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**  to  do  the  ftame.     To  puiUBh  tibii  altgkt  cnnoidty  and  lutund 
denre  of  Ufe  and  knowledge,  God  not  only  tinrew  oor  irst 
parents  out  of  paradiiMs  bnt  he  condemned  all  their  pOHterity 
*'  to  temporal  miaery,  and  the  greatest  part  of  them  to  etenuil 
''  paina,  though  the  aoula  of  the^  innooent  chtMren  have  no 
*'  more  relation  to  that  of  Adam  than  to  thoae  of  Nero  and 
*^  Mahomet;  unce,  acoording  to  the  scholastio  drivrileny'fiibu- 
**  liBliy  and  mythoiogiBtB,  aD  aonk  are  created  pare,  and  iafvaed 
'*  immediately  into  mortal  bo^es,  so  aoon  aa  the  ftttuii  ia  ibnn- 
<*  ed.     To  accompliah  the  barbarooty  partial  decree  of  predeati- 
**  nation  and  reprobation,  God  abandoned  all  nations  to  dark- 
*'  neia,  idolatry  and  8aperttitiQn»  without  any  saving  knowledge 
'*  or  salutary  graces ;    unless  it  was  one  particular  nation, 
^  whom  he  chose  as  his  pecnliar  people.    This  chosen  nation 
was,  howerer,  the  most  stapid,  ungrateful,  rebeBious,  and 
<<  perfidious  of  all  natkms.     After  God  had  thus  kept  the  for 
greater  part  of  all  the  human  speciea,  diuing  near  44M)0 
<<  yean,  in  a  reprobate  state,  he  changed  all  o#  *  sudden,  and 
took  a  fancy  for  other  nations  besides  the  Jeu%.    Then  he 
sent  his  only  begotten  Son  to  the  wortd,  under  a  human  form, 
**  to  appease  his  wrath,  satisfy  his  vindictive  justice,  and  die  for 
'*  the  pardon  of  sin.     Very  few  nation^  however,  liave  heard  of 
<<  this  gospel;  and  all  the  nwt,  though  lefit  hi  invincible  igno- 
**  rence,  are  damned  without  exception,  or  any  posmbillty  of 
«*  remission.     The  greatest  part  of  those  who)  Imve  heard  of  it 
**  have  changed  only  some  speculative  notions  about  Ood,  and 
^*  some  external  forms  in  womhip :    For,  in  other  respects,  the 
**  bulk  of  Ckriathma  have  joontlntied  aa  comipt  as  the  rest  of 
'<  mankind  in  their  morals;  yea,  so  much  the  morip  perverae  and 
*'  criminal,  that  their  lights  were  greater.     Unless  it  be  a  ve- 
*^  ry  small  select  number,  all  other  Christians,  like  the  Pagans, 
**  ivill  be  for  ever  damned ;  the  great  sacrifice  offered  up  for 
"  them  will  become  void  and  of  no  effect ;  Go<l  will  take  dc- 
"  light  for  ever  in  their  torments  and  blasphemies ;  and  though 
**  he  can  by  one  fiat  change  their  hearts,  yet  they  will  remain 
"  for  ever  unconverted  and  unconvertible,  because  he  will  be 
"  for  ever  nnsppi^asablc  and  irrcconcileable.     It  is  true,  that  all 
'*  ihL^  mako5  CtikI  odionM^  a  hater  of  vouls  rather  than  a  lover  of 


u 
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^  diem ;  a  cruel  TindictiTe  t3rnnt,  an  impotent  or  awrathfnl  dm- 
**  mon,  rather  than  an  all-powerfol  beni^Beent  Father  of  tpbrits : 
^  Yet  all  this  is  a  mystery.  He  has  secret  reasons  for  his  a»- 
^  duct  that  an  impenetrable ;  and  though  he  appears  onjnst  and 
harbaronsy  yet  we  must  b^ere  the  contrary,  became  what  is 
injustice,  crime,  cmehy,  and  the  blackest  malice  in  us,  is  in 
<«  him  jnsdce,  mercy,  and  sovereign  goodness.** — *  Thus  the  in- 

*  crednhms  freethinken,  the  jndaiaing  Christiansy  and  the  fiu- 

*  tahstic  doctors,  have  dtsfignrsd  and  dishononred  the  snUime 

*  mysteries  of  oar  holy  faith ;  thus  they  have  oonfoonded  the 

*  nature  of  good  and  eril;  transformed  the  nfost  monstrous 

*  passions  into  divine  attributes,  and  surpassed  the  Pagans  in 

*  blasphemy,  by  ascribing  to  the  Eternal  Nature,  as  perfections, 

*  what  makes  the  most  horrid  crimes  amongst  men.     The 

*  grosser  Fagans  contented  tbemselyes  widi  dirinising  hut,  in- 
'  cest,  and  aduhery ;  but  the  predestinarian  doctoia  hare  di- 
<  yiniaed  cnielty,  wrath,  fury,  vengeance,  and  aU  the  blackest 

*  rices.'  See  the  Chevalier  Ramsay  s  PhiloBoirfiical  Principles 
of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  Ptat  11.  p.  401. 

The  same  author  asserts,  in  other  places,  that  the  jimteman 
and  MoUnist  schemes  serve  very  little  to  mend  the  matter : 
And  having  thus  thrown  himself  out  of  all  received  sects  of 
Christianity,  he  is  obliged  to  advance  a  system  of  his  own,  which 
is  a  kind  of  Origenismy  and  supposes  the  pre-exiBtence  of  the 
souls  both  of  men  and  beasts,  and  the  eternal  salvation  and  con- 
version of  all  men,  beasts,  and  devils.  But  this  notion,  being 
quite  peculiar  to  himself,  we  need  not  treat  of.  I  thought  the 
opinions  of  this  ingenious  author  very  curious ;  but  I  pretend  not 
to  warrant  the  justness  of  them. 
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A 

^Vbasemeiyt,  not  the  naturtl  canieqnttioe  of  polythaisn,  ii.  42ff. 
Abstraction,  what,  ii.  467,  Note  (P.) 
Ahsurdity,  not  always  the  greatest  ia  polytheiaii,  iL  484h 
giecdily  coveted  by  popular  religioiia,  ii.  48Ak 


Arheans,  employed  force  in  forming  their  league,  L  452. 

—  their  number,  i.  423^ 

Addison  quoted,  i.  83,  188,  ii.  17& 

JKiichincs  quoted,  i.  321,  419. 

.^Cschincs  Scx:raticuH  quoted,  ii.  357. 

.Etolians  thvir  number,  i.  423. 

Agatliocles,  tlie  tyrant,  his  cruelty,  i.  401,  530,  Note  (CC  } 

Agrecablcness,  a  source  of  merit,  ii.  886. 

— ^— — —  to  ourseWes,  ibid.  &c. 

^..•^^^—  to  others,  ii.  297,  &c. 

Agriculture,  how  best  encouraged,  i.  256,  257,  410. 

Alcoran,  its  ethics,  i.  223. 

Alexander  the  impostor  of  Lucian,  hia  artifice,  iL  l9Ck 

the  Great,  his  saying  to  FunciiiOk  iL  288. 

— ^-^^^-^  liis  toleration,  ii.  421. 

^^^-^ —  his  emulation  of  Bacchus,  ii.  423. 

Alexandria,  its  nise  and  number  of  its  inhahiunta,  i.  487. 

Allegiance,  iu  obligation,  whence,  i.  46C^  ";.^^ 

.\llegory  has  naturally  place  in  polytheism,  iL  40k 

Anacreon  quoted,  ii.  372. 

Analogies,  and  somctimea  slight,  have  influcnca  in  j 

234,316. 
AnaxagofBs,  the  first  thcist,  and  the  fint  aecuiid  of 

Natt  {'I7s.) 
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Ancillarioli,  what,  ii.  496,  Note  (XX.) 

Angeb,  modern,  equivalent  to  the  deities  of  the  philosophert,  ii.  402. 

Animals,  tlieir  reason,  ii.  105,  &c. 

Antiocb,  iu  size,  i.  427. 

Antipater,  the  Cyreniac,  his  sinfing,  i.  172, 

Appian  Alezandiiniu  quoted,  L  B^  36^  3B9,  394^  398,  400,  404^  415, 

43%ii.  364. 
Amobius  quoted,  ii.  400,  407. 
Ariosto,  his  character,  i.  226,  quoted,  84. 

Aristocracy,  Polish,  Venetian,. in  f«ihi>  ^:«8pects  different,  L  14^  15. 

Aiistcqphanes  not  impious  according  to  the  ideas  of  antiquity,  it  399. 

.——«—>-  quoted,  i.  384. 

Aristotle  quoted,  i.  208,  384%  42I»  430,  ii.  354^  486,  Noie  (TT.) 

Armstrong,  liTy  quoted,  iL  353. 

Arrian  quoted,  i.  124^  346»  407,  u.  421,  424. 

Atheism,  whether  possible,  iL  150. . 

Athenaeus  quoted,  i.  418,  419,  421. 

Atheils,  i.  89,  858,  a»l,  40^  41t»  448^  420^  461. 

Athenians,  on  what  they  chiefly  viJUfld  thteaaelves^'iL  £96u 

Athenian  man  «fnMrk,  iL  358^  &e. 

Augustine  (Saint)  faiB.doglMUitm,  !&,  4^:     . 

Augustus,  his  impiety  miir«d  wiA  foiNffalitiim,  iL  400l 

his  superstition,  ii.  433. 
— —  his  age  compared  with  that  of  Camillua,  L  254. 
Aunoy,  Madame,  quoted,  i,  183. 

Aurelius,  Marcus,  his  theism,  iL  404^  his  anpentition,  436. 
Austria,  house  of,  causes  of  its  decay,  i.  336. 
Authority  of  teachers  useful,  i.  115. 

B 

Bacon  quoted,  i.  50,  85,  204,  262,  ii.  130,  255,  410. 

Balance  of  power,  i.  30,  331,  &c.^Of  tradie,  L  307,  &C— Of  prtjpccty, 

i.  30,  42. 
Banks  and  paper-credit,  whether  advantageous,  L  281,  317. 
Barbarity,  an  attribute  of  the  Daily  in  popular  rdigiona,  iL  465» 
Bartoli's  plans  of  ancient  buildings,  L  425. 
Bayle,  quoted,  ii.  423,  466. 
Beauty,  why  the  object  of  pride,  ii.  1<60L 
Belief,  what,  ii.  49,  Ac 
Bellarminc,  Cardinal,  hie  saying,  it  4^8. 
Benevolence,  i.  79,  disinterested  zeal,  ii.  233,  &c.  its  kinds,  334v  «  ▼ir- 

ttie,  214,  from  its  trtility,  217,  ftom  its  agroeablencss,  293. 
Berkeley,  Dr,  a  real  sceptic,  ii.  460,  Note  (N.)  quoted,  i.  JB04. 
Berne,  canton  of,  its  treasure,  i.  W2. 
Bentivoglio  quoted,  i.  205. 
Boccacc  quoted,  i.  174. 
Boileau  quoted,  ii.  2S9. 
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Uolingbroke  quoted,  i.  24,  40. 
Boulanvillien  quoted,  i.  643.  ii.  4 IS. 
Drasidaii,  bisi  saying,  ii«  423. 
Brumoy,  l^ero,  quoted,  ii.  S99. 

C 
C^AR  quoted,  i.  304,  437,  438,  ^00,  AtU  (K.)  ii.  3B9,  40& 
-^— —  liis  account  of  tlic  number  slaugbtcriid  in  hh  wars,  L  S3M,  NiOt 

(FF.) 
Cainbyftes,  his  extravagance,  ii.  427. 
Capitolinus  quocal,  L  484b 

Caprice,  an  attribute  of  the  Doty  in  popiilw  reUgign^  ii.  4^ 
CarlUo,  Earl  of,  quoted,  i.  26. 
Cartes,  Dcs  quoU>d,  i.  239.  ii.  456,  Nott  (D.) 
Cartilage,  its  size  and  numbar  of  ite  iafaabilanta,  i.  4SQ. 
Carthaginians,  their  hunum  sacrifices^  ii.  487,  JiaU  (BBB.) 
Catholics,  lloman,  genius  of  thcnr  ruligion,  i.  72. 

—— —  Ifd  into  absurdities,  ii.  48& 

Cato  de  Ke  Rustica,  quoted,  i.  387. 

CMo<9f  IHioa,  Ins  spcocb  to  Cmv,  i.  fl69. 

Cause  and  effect,  its  ideas,   whence,  ii.   24,  &c.     Its  definiiioo, .  .77, 

459.  Note{G.) 
Causes,  moral,  how  far  iliey  eootribete  10  national  character^  i«  IMn    * 
pliyacal,  luw  fiu,  i.  J0Q3. 


Causation,  a  n.'Oson  of  association,  iL  22,  51,  &c. 

CovalicT  party,  i.  6«*i. 

CiT\-iinii.'s,  his  merit,  i.  188,  quoted,  230. 

Chunci',  ^%hat,  ii.  57.      Its  induencv  in  soi'icty,  111. 

Characters  national,  i.  195,  &c. 

CMiarleti  XII.  of  Swalcn,  his  diaraotcr,  u.  295. 

Chastity,  its  merit,  whence,  ii.  244^. 

Chtfi'rfuhicss,  itx  merit,  whence,  ii.  288. 

China,  its  excellence  and  defects  i.  115. 

Christian  religion  founded  in  fuith,  aot  in  reason,  ii,  131. 

Cicero  quou-d,  i.  17,  87,  94,  98,  171,  341,  380,  400,  408,  417,  420, 

439,  522,  \oie  (O.)  ii.  52,  S15,  218,  354,  373,  431. 
Cit}',  reasons  which  limit  the  .gicatticss  of  evtry  dty,  i.  430. 
CtemtiDeM,  ita  intrit,  whence,  ii.  303. 
Clergy,  why  no  friends  to  liberty,  i.  59. 
Cold,  greater  in  anoent  timca,  L  431,  432. 
Coloncu  and  Omiiki,  partiea  ia  modrtn  llouwy  L  M». 
Columella  quoted,  i.  305,  .963,  3f8,  369,  431,  489,  5iSi,  .Mile  (T.) 
Comitia  centuriata  vt  tributo,  their  diflerent  powers^l.  367. 
Commerce,  its  advaatagai,  L  252.     Foreign,  its  ad^anuigai  850,  flM 
Commonwealtli,  |wrfvot  idra  of  it,  i.  492. 
CovnponionaUo  qnalitiics  ii.  29^  &c. 

ComporiKon,  ks  aflSact,  i.  71  Dtcaaaary  to  funning  the  lute,  9Mw 
Compte.  Hen.'  le,  (juotoA,  il.  398. 
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Cond^,  Prince  of,  a  Baying  of  liia^  i.  113. 

Confuciiu,  his  diadplet  deists,  i.  71. 

CoDgreve,  bis  character,  u  190. 

Conjunctioa  frequent,  constant,  the  only  circumstance  from  which  w 

know  cause  and  effect,  ii.  70,  77,  &c. 
Connection  necessary,  our  idea  of  it,  ii.  60,  &c. 
Constantiiie,  Emperor,  his  inwwiimi,  i  Si3. 
ConstitotioB,  British,  i.  24^  47,  &e. 
Contiguity,  a  reason  of  association,  ii.  20,  49. 
Contract,  original,  L  442,  5ec. 

Contentions,  ndictfaer  the  source  of  justice,  iL  S44%  &c. 
ConvictioDy  strongest^  but  not  more  general,  in  tiieisB^  iL  487,  426. 
Com  distributed  in  Rome,  i.  425,  426. 
Comeille,  his  character,  i.  190. 
Corpus  juris  dTilis  quoted,  L  385^  527,  Able  (Y.) 
Courage,  how  hi  national,  i.  206. 
f  its  merit,  whence,  it  290. 

Country  party,  i.  26,  59,  66. 
Court  party,  ibid. 
Creation  or  formation  of  the  world  enters  not  into  the  pnmitiTe  rdigioii, 

L465. 
Credit,  public,  its  abuses,  L  246,  347,  &c 

Curtius,  Quintus,  quoted,  L  206,  346,  538,  NoU  (NN.)  ii.  400,  407. 
Custom  or  habit  the  source  of  experimental  reasoning,  u.  46^ 
-^— ^  the  great  guide  of  life,  ii«  44. 
Customs,  some  remarkable  ones,  i.  363,  &c. 
Cyrus  boasts  of  his  drunkenness,  i.  208. 

D 

Darius  Hystaspes  records  his  ability  in  drinking  on  his  tomb-stone,  i. 

209. 
Datames,  the  only  barbarian,  a  general,  i.  271. 
Decency,  its  merit,  whence,  ii.  303. 
Debt,  public,  its  advantages,  i.  349. 

— its  disadvantages,  i.  350,  351. 

Deists  united  with  the  independents,  i.  72. 
Delicacy  of  passion,  how  hurtful,  i.  3^  &c. 

■        of  taste,  how  advantageous,  i.  3,  4,  5,  what  it  is,  229,  whence 

its  merit,  ii.  296. 
Democracy,  without  a  representative,  hurtful,  i.  13,  14. 
Demosthenes,  his  character,  i.  99,  quoted,  99,  321,  332,  364^  366,  380, 

384,  394,  408,  420,  530,  Note  (CC.)  533,  NoU  (HH.) 
Desire,  aversion,  ii.  184. 

Diodonis  Siculus,  his  character,  i.  532,  Note  (££.) 
-^— ^— — -  superstitious,  yet  not  a  theist,  ii.  401. 
quoted,  i.  207,  254,  321,  333,  395,  396,  399,  401, 

402,  404,  406,  407,  409,  413,  4)6,  418,  422,  423,  427,  432,  437, 

443,  511,  Note  (A.)  5)4,  Note  (D.)  540,  NoU  (QQ.)  ii.  «18;  396, 

399,  400, 446,  447. 
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DiofOMt  LAcrtiiis,  quoted,  i.  413;  ii.  407. 

DiogOMSy  the  Cynic,  bis  character,  ii.  378;  379. 

Dioo  Camus  quoted,  i.  304. 

Diooyaius  H«lycwnass«us  quoted,  187, 514^  Note  (I.)  404, 425^  ii  39i 

403L 
DioDjBUS  the  tynnt,  his  mamcrcs,  i.  401. 
,  his  army,  i.  254^  416. 

Diflcretioii,  its  merit,  whence,  iL  893. 
DifisiDn  of  property,  useAil,  L  396. 
PtFf***'  situation  of  ancients  and  modcnis,  t  377,  379- 
Doriani  and  lonians,  L  207. 
Dryden  quoted,  L  196,  iL  431. 
Doboe,  Abb^  quoted,  i.  212,  313,  431,  44a 

E 

EcLicncs,  a  sect,  L  116. 

Egyptians,  why  persecutors,  ii.  4S0. 

Egrplian  rdigion,  a  difficult  in  it,  ii.  431. 

— — >»^>— i—  and  Jewish  resembling  it,  ii.  488,  Note  (CCC.) 

Kl^iitfrpth,  Queen,  whether  her  resurrection  could  be  proTed,  ii.  199. 

Eloquence,  i.  91,  &c. 

Empires,  great,  destructive, !.  336. 

Energy,  its  idea,  iL  64^  65. 

English,  dieir  national  character,  whenc^  L  201. 

Endiusiasm,  defended  and  explained,  i.  67,  &c. 

Enry,  whence,  ii.  192. 

Epaminondas,  his  character,  iL  477,  Note  (GG,) 

Epictetus,  his  idea  of  rirtue,  ii.  355^  his  superstition,  ii.  437. 

Epicurus,  his  apology,  ii.  135,  &c. 

— *—  why  he  took  himself  to  philoeopby,  ii.  403. 

Epicurean,  L  131. 

Ergastula,  very  firequent  anciently,  L  379. 

Euclid  treats  not  of  the  beauty  of  the  circle,  i.  162. 

Euripides  quoted,  iL  372,  395. 

Europe,  its  advantages  from  its  situation,  L  1.15. 

Evidence,  natural  and  moral,  of  the  same  kind,  ii.  90. 

Exchange  helps  to  keep  the  bahmce  of  trade,  i.  j31 1 . 

Exdumge,  difficult  to  know  whether  for  or  against  a  nation,  i.  312. 

Exiles  in  Greece,  how  numerous,  L  401. 

Experience,  source  of  all  our  reasoning  with  r^ard  to  fact,  iL  26^  &c. 

— —  why  we  reason  from  experience,  iL  31. 

— —  olVen  the  same  with  what  we  call  reason,  ii.  454,  Note  (B.) 

Exposing  children,  i.  391,  approved  by  Seneca,  ibUL 


Fact,  matters  of,  one  object  of  reason,  iL  2a 
Factions,  violent  and  bloody,  among  the  ancientu,  i.  39P. 
▼OL.  fl.  2  K 
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Fairies,  mod«niy  eqoiyalent  to  the  yii]§Br  dtttiet  of  uidquitj,  iL  396^ 

Fame,  why  desired,  ii.  183. 

Fenelon,  his  ethics,  i.  228, 

Flattery,  ks  influence  in  religion,  ii.  410. 

Florus  quoted,  i.  390. 

Flux  and  reflux  of  theism  and  polytbejan,  iL  417,  &c. 

Fontaine,  La,  quoted,  ii  370. 

Fontenelle,  censure  of  his  pastonJa,  L  100. 

quoted,  i  6,  172,  213,  u.  337,  309. 

FVenchman  of  merit,  ii«  360. 

— i..—  their  first  question  with  regard  to  a  stnuiger,  ii.  29B. 

FVegosi  and  Adomi,  parties  of  Genoa,  l,  51. 

Frugality,  its  merit,  whence,  ii.  873L 

Funding,  the  dangerous  tendency  of,  i.  340. 


Gallantry  of  civility,  i.  124. 

— — ^->  of  intrigues,  iL  376. 

Gamesters  and  sailon  why  superstitious,  ii.  394. 

Ganli  number  of  its  inhabitants,  i.  437. 

Gee,  Mr  quoted,  i.  308. 

General  rules,  their  influence,  ii.  190^  244. 

Genoa,  its  government  and  bank,  i.  21. 

Getesy  immortal,  their  fidth^  iL  397,  415. 

Golden  age  not  susceptible  of  justice,  iL  227. 

Good  sense,  how  far  essential  to  taste,  i.  236. 

Gcorgius  Leontinus,  his  eloquence,  L  514,  Note  (D.) 

Government,  origin  of,  L  32.  Perpetual  struggle  between  authority 
and  liberty  in  all  governments,  35.  Violent  inoovatioos  dangerous 
to  government,  456.  Sometimes  prove  happy  in  the  issue,  instanced 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Charles  I.  ibid, 

Greece,  its  advantages  from  its  situation,  i.  116. 
■   its  whole  military  force,  i.  425. 
'     numbers  of  its  inhabitants,  i.  435. 

Grotius  quoted,  iL  481,  Note  (PP.) 

Guelf  and  Ghibelline  parties,  i.  52. 

Guicciardin  quoted,  L  270.  ii.  356. 

Gustavus  Vasa,  i.  60. 

H 

IIardouin,  Pore,  quoted,  i,  536. 
Harrington,  his  Oceana  censured,  i.  493. 

c|uotc(l,  i.  42,  85,  49a 

Hcliogabalus,  a  conic  stone,  ii.  407. 

Henry  IV.  of  France,  his  character,  ii.  294. 

a  saying  of  liis,  i.  525y  Note  (S.) 

Henry  IV.  and  VII.  of  England,  their  title,  i.  452. 
Helvetia,  its  inhabitants,  i.  438. 
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Hereditary  right,  how  important,  i.  481. 

Heresy,  ^pellatioo  of,  rests  commonly  on  the  side  of  reason ;  examples, 

426. 
Hero-worship,  ii.  404. 
Herodian  quoted,  i.  428,  436,  464.  u.  407. 
Herodotus  quoted,  i.  407,  418,  424u  ii.  291,  399,  400,  416,  427,  44l> 

W  Jib 

Hertha,  goddess  of  the  Saxons,  ii.  405. 
Hesiod,  not  a  theist  properly  speaking,  ii.  400. 
-^—  inconsistency  in  his  theology,  ii.  413. 

quoted,  i.  386,  ii.  401,  405,  413,  486,  Note  (YY.) 

Hiero,  king  of  Synatse,  his  policy,  i.  335. 

Hirtius  quoted,  i.  400. 

Homer,  his  character,  i.  228.   His  ethics,  L  223,  ii.  291.  Inconsistency 

of  his  theology,  u.  413,  quoted,  ii.  399,  406,  413. 
Homer  and  Hesiod,  canonical  books  of  ancient  Fftganism,  ii.  400. 
Honesty  the  best  policy,  ii.  320. 
Hope  and  fear  defended,  u.  169,  170. 
Horace  quoted,  84,  108, 121,  127,  189,243,  383,  432,  539,  Note  (00.) 

H  174,  256,  357,  372,  430. 
HoitU,  its  signification  in  old  Latin,  i.  522,  Note  (O.) 
Human  life,  general  idea  of  it,  L  176. 
^-*—  nature,  its  dignity,  i.  73. 
Humility,  its  causes,  ii.  177. 

Husbandmen,  what  proportion  they  bear  to  manufacturers,  i.  252. 
Hutchinson,  Mr,  quoted,  L  357. 
Hyde  dc  Religione  Veterum  FefBarum,  quoted,  ii.  415,  421. 

I 

jAS£Ni5rs,  their  genius,  i.  72.  ii.  463,  464. 

Ice,  reports  of  it  not  credible  to  an  Indian,  ii.  1 14. 

Ideas,  their  association,  ii.  21,  &c.  49. 

—  their  origin,  ii.  15,  &c. 

Idolatry,  its  origin  fVom  polytheism^  ii.  405.  i 

Jesuits,  their  refinements,  ii.  471.  i 

Jews,  their  national  character,  whence,  ii.  488,  Note  (CCC) 

-»-  reason  of  their  insurrection,  iL  432. 

Jewish  religion  and  Egyptian  resembling,  ii.  488,  Note  (CCC.) 

Ignorance  of  causes,  the  origin  of  polytheism,  ii.  390. 

Immaculate  conception,  a  popular  opinion,  ii.  412. 

Inunortality  of  the  soul,  on  what  founded,  ii.  143. 

Impiety  of  popular  religions,  ii.  4.39. 

Impressions,  what,  ii.  16. 

Impotence  and  barrenness,  ii.  281. 

Incest,  whence  its  crime,  ii.  245. 

Independents,  their  genius,  i.  69. 

Indians  justly  incredulous  with  regard  to  ice,  ii.  ill. 

Industry,  its  merit,  whence,  ii.  273. 

2  K  2 
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Instructions  to  memben,  i.  31. 

Interest,  private,  how  far  the  foundation  of  government,  i.  27/pubUc,  i6. 

Interest,  its  lowness,  whence,  i.  293,  useful,  301. 

Johnson,  Ben,  his  character,  i.  528,  Note  (Z.) 

lonians  and  Dorians,  tribes  of  Greeks,  i.  207. 

Josephusjquoted,  I.  538^  Note  (NN.)  540,  Note  (QQ.) 

Joy,  grief,  explained,  ii.  169. 

Iphicrates,  a  saying  of  his,  ii.  301. 

IsociBtes  quoted,  i.  384,  402,  40a 

Irish,  their  idea  of  merit,  ii,  291. 

Italians,  cause  of  their  effeminacy,  i.  272. 

Italy,  ancient  and  modem,  number  of  its  inhabitants,  L  439. 

Julian^^quoted, !.  415. 

Justice,  source  of  its  merit,  ii.  222,  farther  explained,  341. 

Justin  quoted,  i.  424,  439. 

Justinian  quoted,  L  128. 

Juvenal  quoted,  i.  122,  205,  389,  440,  ii.  215,  43a 

L 

Lampbidius  quoted,  i.  412. 

Laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  i.  120. 

Laws  of  justice,  whence  derived,  ii.  231. 

— -—  of  nature,  ii.  242. 

Louis  XIV.  numbers  of  his  armies,  i.  270. 

Liberty  and  necessity,  a  dispute  of  words,  ii.  81. 

Liberty,  civil,  its  advantages,  i.  81,  &c.  111. 

Liberty  of  the  press,  why  peculiar  to  Great  Britain,  i.  8,  &c. 

Upsius,  Justus,  quoted,  i.  386. 

Livy,  a  sincere  religionist,  ii.  436,  quoted  i.  22,  52,  200,  254,  322,  334, 
394,  402,  ii.  355,  437,  444. 

Locke,  Mr,  quoted,  i.  84,  465,  ii.  56,  64,  176,  453,  Note  (A.)  456, 
Note  (D.) 

Longinus  quoted,  i.  94,  98,  ii.  288,  399. 

Louvcstein  party  in  Holland,  i.  60. 

Love  and  hatred,  whence  derived,  ii.  191. 

Lucan  quoted,  i.  389. 

Lucian  quoted,  i.  173,  528,  Note  (Z.)  5.33,  Note  (HH.)  u.  121,  133, 
278,  364.  399,  437,  441,  443. 

Lucretius,  his  clmractcr,  i.  196,  quoted  ii.  120,  406. 

Luxury,  its  difrcrcnt  senses,  i,  265,  its  advantages,  267,  268,  its  disad- 
vantages, 270,  277. 

Luxurious  ages  most  happy,  i.  266,  269,  most  virtuous,  ibid, 

Lysias,  genius  of  his  eloquence,  i.  101,  quoted  i.  400,  401,  408,411. 
417,  420,  ii.  37  k 

M 
Macuiavll,   his  rtfltxtions  on  Chiistiauitv.   ii.  lr^3,  quoted,   i.  IS  1^. 
20,  212,  iO%,  ii.  273,  423.  * 
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Msgians,  their  faitb,  iL  41  & 

Maillet,  Mmuieur,  his  account  of  Egypt  quoted,  i.  390,  i35w 

Malebnuiche  quoted,  iL  456,  Note  (D.)  469,  Note  (T.) 

Malice,  whence  it  is  deriTed,  iL  19I« 

Mandeville,  Dr,  quoted,  i.  277. 

Manilius  quoted,  ii.  399. 

Marcellinus,  Ammianus,  quoted,  i.  538,  Note  (NN.) 

Martial  quoted,  i.  383,  389,  440,  u.  486,  Note  (XX.) 

Mary,  Virgin,  became  a  deity  among  the  Catholics,  ii.  412. 

Massacres,  ancient,  enumerated  from  Diodorus  Siculus,  i.  529,  Note 

(BB.) 
Mathematics,  their  foundation,  ii.  467,  Note  (P.)  their  adrantaget,  60. 
Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange,  his  sa3ring,  iL  300. 
Melon,  Monsieur,  quoted,  i.  252,  524^  Note  (Q.) 
Memory,  its  merit,  whence  dented,  ii.  277. 
Menander  quoted,  i.  517,  Note  (H.) 
Merit,  personal,  how  the  object  of  pride,  ii.  178i 
^^  delineated,  ii.  305,  &c. 
Mettphysics,  what,  ii.  7,  8. 
Mine,  thine,  ii.  234. 

Miracles,  on  what  their  evidence  is  founded,  iL  109. 
— .— —  defined,  il.  1 14,  one  mentioned  by  De  Retx,  123. 
Mixture  of  affections,  iL  173. 
Modesty,  whence  ito  merit,  iL  297. 
Molierc,  i.  129. 

Molinists,  their  genius,  i.  72,  ii.  463. 
Monarchy,  elective,  hereditary,  which  prefenUe,  i.  16. 
Monarchy  and  republic,  their  advantages  and  disadvantages  with  regard 

to  the  arts,  L  118,  &c. 
Money,  its  continued  increase  advantageous,  L  282. 
•.^—  its  diffusion  advantageous,  i.  286. 
Montaigne  quoted,  ii.  235. 

Montesquieu  quoted,  i.  375,  440,  ii.  469,  Note  (T.) 
Monumentum  Ancyrianum  quoted,  i.  420. 
Morals,  their  standard,  i.  222. 
-»— —  not  fluctuating,  ii.  368« 
Morality  hurt  by  popular  religion*,  ii.  428. 
Moral  causes  have  chief  influence  on  populousness,  i.  376. 
Muscovites,  their  manners,  i.  126. 

N 
Natues,  state  of,  described,  ii.  227.  imaginary,  487,  Note  (S.) 
Natural,  in  what  sense  justice  is  natural,  if.  481,  Note  (QQ.) 
Navigation,  ancient,  how  imperfect,  ii.  421. 
Necessity,  its  de6mtion,  ii.  82.  99. 
Negroes,  their  character,  i.  521,  Note  (M.) 
Nepos,  Cornelius,  L  384w 
Neri  and  Bianchi,  parties  in  Florence,  i.  51. 
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Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  bis  rule  of  philosophising,  ii.  S4h 

Newton,  Locke,  Clarke,  Arians  and  Socmiaiia,  ii.  486,  Note  (DDD.) 

Nicolas,  Sc  became  a  deity  among  the  MiunoTites,  ii.  412. 

Nisus,  or  strong  endeaTour,  not  the  origin  of  the  idea  aX  power,  iL  456. 

Note(C.) 
Northern  nations,  their  swarms  no  proof  of  popotouinwi,  i.  435b 
Numitianus,  Claudius  RutiKus,  his  contempt  of  tlie  Jewish,  and  conae- 

quently  of  the  Christian  religion,  iL  438. 

O 

Obedience,  passive,  i,  467,  &c. 

Obligation,  interested,  to  virtue,  ii.  316. 

Olympiodorus  quoted,  L  537. 

Opinion,  the  real  foundation  of  goremment,  i.  27. 

Orange,  family  of,  their  partisans,  L  60. 

Oratoribus,  Dialog,  de,  quoted,  i.  205. 

Ostracism  of  Athens,  Betalysm  of  Syracuse,  i.  332. 

Ovid  quoted,  i.  399,401,  443,  107,  121,  379,  433,  435. 

P 
Paintees,  modem,  unhappy  in  their  subjects,  i.  220. 
Pl^ier  credit  and  banks,  whether  adTantagcous,  i.  281,  .317. 
Paris,  L*Abb^*  dc,  his  miracles,  ii.  463. 
Parliament,  how  far  it  should  be  independent,  i.  37,  &c. 
Parnell,  Dr,  his  character  as  a  writer,  i.  19)2. 
Parties  in  general,  i.  50.  real,  53,  54. 
_-^  of  Great  Britain,  i.  58,  &c. 
Pascal,  his  character,  it  378.  quoted,  465. 
Passions,  tlieir  kinds,  ii.  169.  their  objections  and  cauK*s  177. 
Patcrculus  quoted,  i.  322,  415,  a39. 
Pathetic  and  sublime,  ii.  296. 
Pausanius  quoted,  i,  123. 

l^iy,  proportion  between  o6Scen  and  Moldicrs  anciently,  i.  ^4^ 
Pericles,  his  eloquence,  i.  103. 
Peripatetics,  their  mediums,  ii.  269. 
Persecution,  whence  dcrired,  i.  55.  naturally  attends  the  principl<^  ^>i' 

unity  of  God,  ii.  420. 
Persia,  ancient,  whether  possessed  of  an  arislocfacy,  i.  61 1. 
Personify,  natural  to,  and  the  origin  of  polytheism,  ii.  393. 
Petrarch  quoted,  i.  246. 
Petronius.  i.  383,  433.  ii.  372. 
Phaptb^s  quoted,  ii.  490,  Note  (X.) 
Philip  of  Macedon,  his  character  in  Demosthenes,  ii.  29U. 

■     his  occupation  in  the  infernal  regions,  i.  172. 
Philip  M.  of  Spain,  i.  8a 

ItiilftvipliN,  the  tMo  kinds  of  it,  the  obvious  and  abstruse,  ii.  3. 
i*fiy«iir.tl  caiiMHi,  thoir  small  iiilluence  on  popukmsiiess  i.  374. 
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r,  hb  scholiast  qjOOlBd,  L  133. 
FUlo  quoted,  i.  82,  St6»  417, 406.  *u.  357, 370,  33S»  469,  !9bte  (S.)  472, 

Noce  (X.)  486,  Note  (ZZ.) 
Ptiitofiwt,  i.  150. 

PUutus  quoted,  i.  419.  n. 

Pliny  the  Elder  quoted,  L  126,  217,  :»2,  322,  M,  428»  430^  613, 

Note  (C)  529,  Note  (A A.)  535»  Note  (LL.)ii.  399, 433,  486,  Note 

(YY.)  487,  Note  (AAA.) 
— ^— ^-^  a  passage  of  Ids  exanuned,  L  53& 


Younger,  his  house,  i.  425.  quoted,  L  126»  305»  ii.  403. 


Plutarch  quoted,  i.  122,  123,  170^  172,  199,  209,  282,  307,  3I6»  366, 
379,  385,  389,  391,  395,  396,  401,  406,  415,  417,  421,  438,  443, 
iL  214,  263»  282,  366,  404,  420,  424^  441,  442. 

^-—^  a  paisage  of  lus  examined,  i.  440. 

PolitencB,  whence  its  merit,  iL  297. 

Politics,  a  science,  i.  12,  &c 

Political  customs  of  andents  and  modems  compared,  i.  396. 

Pollia  and  Pkpiria,  Roman  tribes,  their  ammosity,  L  51. 

Polybius  quoted,  L  18,  122,  291,  321,  384,  385,  394^  414^  423,  438, 
435,  441, 452, 512,  Note  (B.)  522,  Note  (O.)  iL  256, 276,  353,  356. 

Polygamy,  its  disadrantages,  L  178. 

Polytheism,  the  primitire  religion,  iL  384w  its  origin,  404. 

Pompey,  his  superstition,  iL  433. 

Pape,  Mr,  his  chanurter,  L  190,  quoted,  12,'  171,  186,  50a 

Power,  what  its  idea,  u.  63,  457,  Note  (E.) 

Araetice,  how  useful  to  taste,  L  233. 

Prejudice,  how  hurtful  to  taste,  L  235. 

Pk^Kbyterians,  their  character,  L  61,  70. 

Presence,  real,  ii.  427. 

Pressing  seamen,  L  371. 

Priest,  his  character,  L  195. 

Priests,  their  origin,  L  68. 

Prior,  Mr,  quoted,  i.  133. 

Pride,  whence  it  arises,  ii.  177. 

Probability,  what,  ii.  56,  111. 

Promise,  what,  and  whence  its  obligation,  L  448b 

.—  not  the  origin  of  government,  ML 

Proof,  what,  iL  56,  111. 

Pkoperty,  its  equality  impracticable,  iL  232.  defended,  235. 

-^—  why  the  source  of  pride,  ii.  184. 

FhHestant  succession,  its  adTantages  and  disadvantages,  i.  481. 

Pnmdsnoe,  particular,  on  what  fbimded,  u.  143. 

Prorinces,  under  what  government  most  oppressed,  L  16. 

Pyrrhus,  his  saying  of  the  Romans,  i.  271. 

Q 
QuAKEfts,  their  character,  I.  71. 
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Quintiliftn  quoted,  i.  87,  98,  I9a  u.  967,  901,  438. 

R 

Racine,  his  character,  i.  190.  quoted,  245,  ii.  465.  * 

Ramsay,  Chevalier,  quoted,  ii.  490. 

Reason,  when  it  influences  action,  only  a  cooler  paaaon,  i.  447. 

■   f  how  fiur  the  source  of  sioralay  iL  206. 
— —  and  taste,  their  boundaries,  i.  224^ 
.^— — »  more  precarious  fluin  taste,  L  239L 
Reasons  of  sUte,  i.  243. 
Refinonent,  in  what  respect  useful,  L  29L 
Regnard  his  voyage  to  Lapland,  quoted,  iL  398. 
Relations  of  ideas,  one  object  of  reason,  iL  23. 
Religion,  two  principal  questions  with  regard  to  it,  ii.  383. 
— .— -  its  first  principles,  not  primary  but  secondary,  ii.  38& 
Resemblance,  a  source  of  association,  ii.  22,  50. 
Retz,  Cardinal  de,  quoted,  i.  502.  iL  123. 
Revolution  in  1668,  no  contract  or  promise,  i.  451. 
Rhamadan  of  the  Turks,  ii.  445. 
Rhodes,  number  of  its  inhabitants,  L  422. 
Riches,  why  the  object  of  pride  or  esteem,  ii.  184^  2821 
Rochefoucault  quoted,  iL  203,  484,  Note  (SS.) 
Rome,  i.  51,  87,  83,  192. 

— ^— -  ancient,  its  size  and  number  of  inhalutants,  i.  427. 
—  name  of  its  tutelar  deity  concealed,  li.  487,  Note  (  AA  A.) 
Romans,  wlicn  most  corrupt,  i.  21.  andently  pirates;  i.  522,  their 

vemment  under  the  empire  not  burdensome,  i.  280. 
Roman  empire,  whether  advantageous,  i.  440. 
Roundhead  party,  i.  63. 
Rousseau  quoted,  i.  120. 
Rowe,  Mr,  his  tragedy  censured,  i.  219. 

S 
Sadder  contains  little  morality,  ii.  444^ 
SuIIce,  Prince  of,  his  saying  of  de  Ruyter,  ii.  429. 
Sallust  quoted,  i.  87,  121,  272,  400,  426.  ii.  281.  352,  438,  447. 
Saint  Evremond's  character  of  Tureune,  ii.  273. 
— — ^^—  quoted,  ii.  288. 
Sannazarius,  censure  of  his  pastorals,  ii.  259. 
Scapulaire,  what,  ii.  415. 
Scepticism,  it  23,  41.  excessi\T,  151,  &c«  moderate,  152.  with  regard  ttf 

the  senses,  15.3.  with  regard  to  reason,  157.  rohgious,  ii.  433. 
Sceptic,  the,  i.  151. 
Sciences,  tlieir  division,  ii.  165. 
Scholastic  religion,  its  usual  absurdity,  ii.  425. 
Scriptures,  holy,  tjuoted,  ii.  223,  355. 
Scriptural  and  traditional  religions  compared,  ii.  435.  .     .   .  i 
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SeMfafc  aid  axial,  not  o|niawte,  B.  319L 
tklf  Itiii  BOC  the  ibwndation  of  moral  seniimait,  u.  909. 
quoted,  i.  360,  387,  391.  iL  310,  357.  iOa 
the  dder  quoted,  L  391. 

how  fin-  the  soarre  of  aaonls,  n.  207,  323L 
Sextos  Envirictts  quoted,  L  391.  B.  218,  439,  m.  Note  (X.) 
Stmhabarj,  Lord,  quoted,  L  83;  124^  367. 
Shake^Mve,  has  artifice  in  Otli^lo,  L  21&  quoted,  u.  287. 
Simplidty  in  writing,  L  188. 
Slavery  ptcjadidal  to  fopukxisness,  i.  380. 
•^-— i— ^— ■^— — —  to  humanitj,  L  379. 
Sneering,  God  of,  lL  486,  Note  (YT.) 
Socrateiy  his  cfaaFSCter}  u.  292. 
Soil,  Tcry  fertile,  no  advanii^e,  L  263^ 
Soldier,  his  Uiancter,  L  195. 

Sokficn,  what  proportion  ibej  commonly  bear  to  tW  people,  i.  ^73. 
Sopbodesy  lus  character,  L  190. 
Spain,  ancient  and  modern^  its  inhabitants,  L  438L 
Spaniard,  hb  politeness,  iL  298^ 

Sparta,  its  policy,  L  253.  number  of  its  inhabitants,  42a 
Spartian  quoted,  i.  535.  iL  432. 
Spencer  quoted,  iL  20& 
Sportula,  their  bad  tendency,  L  440. 
Stanian  quoted,  L  322. 
States,  small,  their  advantages,  L  393. 
Stoic,  the,  L  14a 

Stoics,  thrir  idea  of  providence,  ii.  102. 
^— .— —  their  supcrstitton,  iL  437. 
Straboqaoted,  L  316,  383, 3^  387,  413, 417, 430,  433,  435,  437, 432, 

520,  Note  (K.)  531^  Note  (KK.)  538,  Note  (NN.)  u.  396,  422. 
Stuart  family,  whether  thrir  succession  ought  to  have  been  rctaineil,  i. 

481.  whether  restored,  489. 
Subjects  particular,  suit  not  with  refinement,  L  249. 
Soetonius  quoted,  i.  18,  379,  383,  427,  428^  439,   613,  Note  (C.)  ii. 

133,  364^  400,  422,  433. 
Suidas  quoted,  L  103,  510,  Note  (QQ.) 
Superstition  defined,  i.  68,  69,  &c 

SviA,  Dr,  quoted,  L  309,  324,  531,  Note  (DD.)  ii.  27:^. 
Sycc^ihant,  its  original  sense,  L  307. 

Sympathy,  the  great  source  of  moral  sentiment,  ii.  258,  287. 
Syracuse,  its  extent  and  number  of  inhabitants,  i.  422. 

T 
Tacitl-s,  somewhat  superstitious,  though  profunc,  ii.  436,  quott'd,  i.  P, 
18,  61,  109.  123,  360,  383,  386,  388,  301, 308,  42u,  436,  Ul,  VJJ. 
523,  Note  (P.)  520,  Note  (A.\.)  ii.  1>?,  *.?ni,  K)«,  i3(N  17r»,  Noic 
(LL.)488,  Note  (CCC.) 
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Tuao  quoted,  i.  84^  136. 

Taste,  its  .standanl,  i.  890. 

Tkzes,  when  hurtful,  L  340^  341. 

I  do  not  ML  ultimately  on  land,  i.  3li3. 

Temple,  Sir  William,  i.  85,  ?0G,  341. 

Tendency  of  actions,  not  their  accidental  cooaequcnccs,  regarded  in  mo- 
rals, u.  476.  Note  (EE.) 

Terence,  his  character,  L  198.  quoted,  184^  242. 

Tertullian  quoted,  L  540,  Note  (QQ.) 

Thebes,  niynber  of  iu  inhabitaiits,  i.  42S. 

Theism,  its  origin  from  polytheism,  it  408. 

Hieism  and  polytheism  compared,  ii.  418. 

Tlieocritus,  L  414i. 

Thinkers,  abstruse,  how  useful,  i.  249.  shallow,  ibitL 

Thucydides,  the  first  historian,  L  414. 

quoted,  i.  174,  263,  321,  333,  394,  401,  408,  4i3,  418. 

420,  424w  iL  291,  42a 

Timon  of  Athens,  his  afiectioQ  to  Aldbiades,  ii.  263. 

Timotheus  the  poet,  his  hymn  to  Diana,  ii.  441. 

Tillotson,  his  aigument  against  the  real  presence,  ii.  109. 

Toleration  naturally  attends  polytheism,  iL  419. 

Tory  party,  i.  56.  their  speculatiTe  system,  i.  441. 

Tot,  Mons.  du,  quoted,  i.  524.  Note  (Q.) 

Toumefort,  Mons.  quoted,  i.  183,  430. 

Tragedy,  why  it  pleases,  i.  211. 

TVanquiility  of  mind,  whence  its  merit,  ii.  292. 

Treasures,  their  effects,  i.  315.  * 

Turkish  government,  i.  345. 

Tyrannicide,  why  blamcable,  ii.  219. 

Tyrants,  ancient,  their  cruelty,  i.  401. 

L* 
UsTAKiZ,  Geronimo  de,  quoted,  L  377. 
Usurpation,  what,  i.  452. 

Utility,  a  source  of  approbation,  ii.  217.  why,  2f49. 
— — .-^  to  others,  ii.  214w  to  ourselves  283i 

V 
Valeeius  Maximus  quoted,  i.  535,  Note  (LL.) 
Vanity,  allies  easily  to  virtue,  i.  79.  why  blamiHt,  ii.  'jiyi. 
Varro  quoted,  i.  383,  388,  k'U,  430.  ii.  4:«. 
Vauban  quoted,  i.  314. 
Vega,  Garcilla^so  do  la,  quotiHt,  i.  30t. 
Vcnia,  its  «enw,  and  infercnci^  from  it,  i.  o^(\j  Nuti  (X  ) 
Varncy.  Paris  dc.  quoted,  i.  524,  Note  (Q.) 
VcspaUan,  liis  mirsiic.  ii.  1^. 
Victor,  Auicliuv  quolc<l.  i.  .VM»,  Note  {MM.) 
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Vidor,  Publhii,  quoted,  i.  463,  537,  Note  (MM.) 

ViigU,  hb  clianurter,  i.  190,  quoted,  ii.  281,  340. 

Virtue  and  vice  defined,  iL  21 1. 

Vis  inertue,  u.  456,  Note  (D.) 

Vitellius,  his  meanness,  iL  289. 

Vitnivius  quoted,  i.  534^  Note  (KK.) 

Voluntery  and  involuntary,  why  made  by  the  modems  so  essential  to 

monds,  ii.  356. 
Voltaire,  quoted,  i.  10. 
Vopiscus  quoted,  L  423,  429,  539,  Note  (OO.) 

Vossins  quoted,  i.  375,  536. 

W 
Wallse,  his  diaracter,  i,  130i 
Wisdom,  its  merit,  whence,  ii.  276. 
Wit  or  ingenuity,  its  merit,  whence,  ii.  298. 
Whig  party,  L  62.  their  speculatiTe  system,  i.  444. 
Wolsey,  Cardinal,  i.  12a 
Women,  timorous  and  superstitious,  ii.  396. 
Wonder,  the  passion  of,  inclines  us  to  believe  miracles,  ii.  117- 

X 

X£NOPHOif,  his  superrtitioo,  iL  488,  Note  (DDD.) 

quoted,  L  82,  80,  331,  332,  387,  3»4^  402,  410,  419,  420, 

423,  435.  u.  281,  365,  400,  420,  4r41. 
Xerxes,  his  purauit  of  new  pleasures,  L  132. 
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